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VOL. V. NO. 292 
Mr. Hyde Replies 
To Senate on Use 
Of Fund for Food 


Finds No Prohibition Exists ; 








Expressed on Exact Mean- 
ing of Explanation 





4 Credit Restoration 
Called Chief Purpose 





Once Secured Loans Are Made, 


To Any Purpose, Says Secre- 
tary of Agriculture 





The Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, telegraphed the Sen- 
ate, Feb. 12, that the compromise 
drought relief amendment before 
that body contained no prohibition 
against use of the funds for food 
purchases, but the controversy con- 
tinued without a vote in disposition 
of the matter. 

There was lack of unanimity 
among the Senators as to the opinion 
voiced by the Secretary, who said it 
had not been his understanding that 
the compromise proposal by which 
$20,000,000 additional would be ap- 
‘propriated was for the purpose of 
loans for food, but that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would give it a 
“fair and sympathetic interpreta- 
tion.” The Secretary observed, how- 
ever, that there could be no prohibi- 
tion against the proceeds of such 
loans being used for food or other 
supplies if such were necessary to 
effect farm rehabilitation. 

Senate Had Asked Advice 

Secretary Hyde’s telegram was 


. 


in 


the Senate, Feb. 11, by Senator Borah 
(Rep), of Idaho, and adopted at that 
time. The Secretary was absent from 
the city and the Senatorial request was 
sent him by telegraph. In the mean- 
time, the Senate had gone ahead in de- 
bate of the compromise which is an 


bill for the Department of the Interior. 
e) Secretary Hyde’s telegram follows in 
full text: 

“My attention has been called to the 
resolution of inquiry directed to me re- 
garding the proposed amendment to Joint 
Resolution No. 211 for relief of farmers 
in the drought-stricken areas approved 
Dec. 20. As I have already indicated, it 
is not my understanding that the -rea- 
son for this legislation is to provide 
loans for food but for purposes beyond 
those already made by the joint resolu- 
tion referred to, which may be necessary 
to secure a crop and where the emer- 
gency for such assistance exists. The 
provision of food, medicine and clothes 
by gift is the major purpose of the Red 
Cross, who are now generously meeting 
this need and are able to do so. Their 
services are particularly necessary to 


who have no security to offer for loans 
and to whom the creation of a debt for 
food would be a hopeless burden. 
No Prohibition Against Food 

“On the other hand, it is my under- 
standing that the major purpose of this 
additional legislation is in effect to re- 
store the veakened credit situation and 
that when loans under any part of the 
amendment are made to those who have 
the security indicated for that purpose, 
and for making the next crop and for 
the rehabilitation from drought, there 
could be no prohibition against the 
proceeds of such loans being used for 
food or other supplies, if they were nec- 
essary to effect the purpose. I am con- 
fident that the organization and the re- 
lief by the combined agencies will ade- 
quately care for the drought sufferers. 
Fair and sympathetic interpretation of 
authority granted to the Department of 
Agriculture would be only natural in 
view of its close contact and particular 


- 
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Inquiry Is Proposed 


Into Cement Industry 


Senator Norris Questions Status 
Under Trust Laws 


Investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission of the cement industry, and 
whether or not its activities constitute 
a violation of the anti-trust laws, is di- 
rected in a resolution introduced in the 
Senate Feb. 12 by Senator Norris (Rep.), 
of Nebraska. 

Senator Norris, on introduction of the 
resolution, asked for immediate consid- 
eration. but on objection from Senator 
Kean (Rep.), of New Jersey, the resolu- 
tion went over under the rule. 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, after 
the action was taken, expressed the 
opinion that the matter should imme- 
diately be investigated by the Attorney 
General, but the Nebraska Senator said 
that it would be more desirable to have 
the facts fully developed by the Trade 
Commission before the Justice Depart- 
ment is requested to act. 

Text of Resolution 

The Norris resolution (S. Res. 448) 
follows in full text: ’ sack 

Whereas there is a wide public in- 
terest in the price of cement, due pri- 
marily to the increase in building con- 
struction and road building; and 

Whereas many complaints have been 
received by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion from various sections of the coun- 
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Difference of Opinion Is, 


Proceeds Could Be Applied) 


response to the resolution submitted to}! 


amendment to the annual appropriation | 


the great numbers of tenants and others | 
of 5.52 cents. 
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Relief Problems Being Solved Fire Regulations 


By People, Declares President 


Nation Can Take Pride in Effective Work of Thousands 
Of Voluntary Organizations, He States in 
Lincoln Day Address 


WHILE seeking to avoid the “opiates 
of Government charity” and the 
stifling of a national spirit of mutual 
self-help, the Federal Government has 
sought to do its part as an example 
by expanding employment, by afford- 
ing credit to drought sufferers and 
by cooperating with the community, 
President Hoover said in a Lincoln’s 
birthday adress, ‘Feb. 12, delivered 
over the radio from the White House. 
(The full text of the address is printed 
on page 3.) 
When any community shifts its re- 
sponsibilities to Washington, partic- 
ularly in social and economic problems, | 
this community subjects itself to a | 
“remote bureaucracy with its mini- | 
mum of understanding and sympathy,” | 
the President pointed out. | 
Such a drift to centralized govern- | 
ment, President Hoover declared, may 
be resisted by a sense and an organiza- 
tion of self-help and cooperation to 


solve as many problems as possible 
outside of the Government. He stated, 
however, that many new yresponsibili- 
ties had been assumed by the Federal 
Government since the days of Lincoin. 


A lack of caution in business and the 
impact of forces from an _ outside 
world, “one-half of which is involved 
in social and political revolution,” were 
said by President Hoover to have re- 
tarded “the march of our prosperity.” 


“The evidence of our ability to solve 
great problems outside of Government 
action and the degree of moral strength 
| with which we emerge from this pe- 
| riod will be determined by whether the 
individuals and the local communities 
| continue to meet their responsibilities,” 
he asserted. 


President Hoover’s address was de- 
livered over the nation-wide networks 
of the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting System. 





Early Action Requested 
On Several Judicial Bills 


Prompt consideration of a number of 
measures reported from the Committee 
on Judiciary, relating to judgeships, 
amendment of the prohibition law with 
respect to “padlocking,” and establish- 


Producers of Bread 
Explain Cost Factors 
At Food Investigation 


Prices Are Said to Be at 
Lowest Point Since War; 
Recent Reductions Are 
Mentioned at Hearing 


The Continental Baking Corporation 


| will reduce the price of its whole-wheat 


bread 1 cent a loaf in Washington, D.|bringing the commencement of these 
C., Feb. 16; and in other cities where |terms earlier after the elections. 


there is a differential over white bread 


reductions also will be made, as a re-|ing in the Congressional Record and the 


sult of a Senate subcommittee’s investi- 
gation of food prices, M. Lee ‘Marshall, 
chairman of the board of the .corpora- 
tion, told the subcommittee Feb, 12. 

Mr. Marshall thanked the Committee 
for calling thé, attention of the company 
to the’discrepancy of 1 cént in the prices 
of whole wheat and white bread, and 
said he knew of no justification for the 
difference except possibly a difference in 
cost of production because the whole 
wheat bread is produced 
volume. 


Effect of Lower Prices 


A reduction in bread prices would re- | 


sult not in an increase but in a decrease 
in consumption of wheat, he said, be- 
cause the baker’s first thought in reduc- 
ing costs is to use a lower grade of flour, 
resulting in reduced consumption of 
wheat because a bushel of wheat yields 
more low grade flour than high grade. 
Such a change in quality of flour would 


j;cause his company to use. 3,500,000 


bushels less of wheat a year, he said. 

Frank W. Wheeler, assistant to the 
president of the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company, testified that his com- 
pany is making a pound loaf of bread, 
and selling it at a profit for an average 
The company’s bread is 
of the highest quality, he said. 

Asked by Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, chairman of the subcommittee, 
if he did not think prices in Washington, 
D. C., were too high, Mr. Wheeler said 


; there may be cost factors’in Washing- 


ton which necessitate higher prices. His 
a has no Washington bakery, he 
said. 

Senator Capper suggested that his 
company might make bread more cheaply 
in Washington than present bakeries. 
Mr. Wheeler said his company is ex- 
panding its bakery system and he will 
submit ‘the suggestion for a Washington 
plant to his office. 

. A. Wireback, of the American 
Stores Co., also testified his company 
sells bread at 5 cents a loaf but it costs 
5.21 cents a loaf to make this bread, 
which is sold at a loss. Larger produc- 
tion, he said, is expected to reduce costs, 
although labor in his Washington plant 
is the highest priced of any of the com- 
pany’s plants. 

Mr. Marshall told the Committee the 
price of good bread, to his 
knowledge, has been reduced to the low- 
est point since the World War. 
duce prices further, he claimed, would 
necessitate lowering the nutritional value 
of the bread, which is particularly un- 
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in smaller | 


‘Gov. Pinchot Told Some Fi 


definite | p t 
‘and distribution, this being one of the| demand and has been instrumental in 
standing technical committees of our or-| reducing 
A larger number of papers| Hoover was told Feb. 12 by George A. 


To re-| 





the House Feb. 12. 


a similar expedition of legislation in the 


| able as to distribution costs of electricity 
:is disputed by William S. Lee, president 
|of the American Institute of Electrical 


ment of a. national employment system, 
is proposed in a special rule reported to 


The report was submitted for the Com- 
mittee on Rules by its chairman, Repre- 
sentative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, N. 
Y., who also reported a special rule for 


case of the Gifford resolution (H. J. Res. 
292) to amend the Federal Constitution | 
so as to change the terms of office of the 
President, Vice President, and Congress, 


The rules were submitted for print- 
proposed legislation which they are to 
expedite will be considered whenever the | 


rules are called up and adopted by the! 
House. 


Collection of Data 
On Power Explained 





ures on Distribution Costs 
Are Available 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Harrisburg, Feb. 12. 
Governor Pinchot’s recent assertion 
that “not a word” of information is avail- 











Engineers, to whom Governor Pinchot 
recently sent a message suggesting that 
the institute take steps ‘toward supply- 
ing such information. 

(The full text of Governor Pinchot’s 
message was published in the issue of 
Jan. 31.) 

For years past, Mr. Lee states in a 
letter to the Governor, the institute has 
had an active committee on power trans- 
mission and distribution. Electric utili- 
ties in Pennsylvania and in most other 
States, he says, are required to report 
“in considerable detail” on their plants 
and operations, including for the dis- 
tribution systems the costs under 15 
headings, which Mr. Lee names. 

“I fear you have been misinformed 
on this particular subject,” he wrote to 
the Governor. 

Mr. Lee’s communication 
full text: 

Your message claims the entire ab- 
sence of any literature on distribution 
engineering and also states that our pub- 
lic service commissions have at their 
disposal a wealth of information about 
the generation and transmission of elec- 
tricity, but about distribution, not a 
word. 

For years past, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers has had an 
active committee on power transmission 


follows in 


ganization. 
and discussions upon distribution engi- 
neering have been presented at meet- 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 4.] 





Control of Business Inflations 


Discussed by .Dr. Julius Klein 


BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Feb. 12.—The 
more business peaks are “flattened. 
out,” the better will be the atatoent 
the slumps, Dr. Julius Klein, the .ts- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, de- 
clared in an address here today before 
the Manufacturers’ Association of 
Bridgeport. . 

The business recession, Dr. Klein as- 
serted, was in many instances the 
final episode in a long sequence of 
causes, rather than the fundamental 
reason for current difficulty. With in- 
dications of improvement 
business has learned several salutary 
lessons from the trials of the last few 
months, he said, in the address, which 
follows in full text: 


apparent, | 





As we emerge from the depression— | 


and authoritative testimony indicates 
that the upward climb is at last under 
way—there is a growing realization 
that once more, as in every period of 
trial, business has learned several 
salutary lessons. It has been through 





| 


a broadening, though trying experi- 
ence, a gruelling test in a truly re- 
lentless crucible. 

Above all else perhaps this crisis 
has revealed, as none of its predeces- 
sors had, how closely interwoven the 
economic fabric of this Nation has be- 
come during these postwar years. We 
can now appreciate as never before 
the vastly more sensitive interdepen- 
dence of our bsuiness activities every- 
where. And that applies not simply 
within our borders, but in every re- 
mote market and port around the 
seven seas. 

This binding power of business was 
clearly stated by that lonely, rugged 
seer, who 70 years ago led this Na- 
tion through: trials, economic as well 
as political, such as would make our 
own recent business difficulties seem 
puny indeed. In one of his first de- 
bates with Douglas, Lincoln observed 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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|tailing distribution of advertising 
| 2,000 newspapers throughout the Nation, 





| 
} 
| 


| Lamont, 


{real headway 





For Ships Revised 


More Stringent Rules Are 
Adopted for Vessels in 
Domestic Service 


ALL vessels operating on the 6cean, 

in coastal waters, on the Great 
Lakes and in bays and sounds must 
be equipped with fire-resisting bulk- 


heads and fire screens after July 1, | 


.1931, under a rule just adopted at a 
meeting of the board of supervising 
inspectors of the Steamboat Inspection 
Service of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department announced Feb. 
12. The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

Plans for extending the use of fire- 
proof cabins, fire curtains, fire-resist- 
ing bulkheads and upperworks on ex- 
eursion and ferry boats were discussed 
at length at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the board of supervising in- 
spectors of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Steamboat Inspection Service. 
Dickerson N. Hoover, supervising in- 
spector general of the Service, pre- 
sided. 

Prevention of loss of life and prop- 
erty from fire on vessels within the 
jurisdiction of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service occupied part of the 
deliberations of the board, which has 
just adjourned. A rule was adopted 
requiring that all vessels operating 
on the ocean, in coastal waters, the 
Great Lakes, bays and sounds be 
equipped with fire-resisting bulkheads 


{Continued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


Odd Jobs Campaign 





Planned to Create 


Work in Homes 


Widespread Publicity Pro- 


gram Will Be Launched | 
By President’s Emergency | 


' Committee 


The odd jobs campaign’ of the Presi- | 


dent’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment to create.employment by ex- 
pedisgye work in the home, represents 
one of thé largest” national advertising 
programs ‘launched in recent years, en- 
in 
the Committee stated Feb. 12. 


A series of four advertisements, list- 
ing 100 typical jobs, will appear over 


@- | the next few weeks and will be followed 


up by radio talks, addresses, and other 
advertising. The movement is expected 
to result in a general response by those 
in a position to provide odd jobs, ac- 
cording to the Committee. 

The Committee suggests the use of a 
wide variety of materials in its job cam- 
paign, including lumber, household tex- 
tiles, paint and related products, electric 
fixtures, plumbing and heating products, 
tinning products, and domestic building 
seen The statement follows in full 

ext: 
Many Suggestions Made 

Suggested uses for all types of domes- 
tic building materials are featured in 
the odd jobs campaign of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment, 
one of the largest national advertising 
programs which has been launched in 
recent years. A series of four advertise- 
ments, to appear over the next few 
weeks, has been sent to a list of 2,000 
daily newspapers in all parts of the 
United States, urging readers to expe- 
dite construction and repair work within 
their own homes, 


Widespread circulation is assured by | 


the cooperation either of the newspapers 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


Cotton Textile Trade 
Said to Be Improved 





President Told Industry Bal- 
ancing Output and Demand 


The cotton textile industry is making | 


progress in balancing production with 


excessive stocks, President 
Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute of New York. Mr. Sloan called 
with the Secretary of Commerce, Robert 
P. Lamont, to discuss the cotton situa- 
tion with. the President. 

Mr. Sloan reported to 
Hoover that a movement to eliminate 
night work by women and minors in cot- 
ton mills has been endorsed by a ma- 
jority of the mills and that final adop- 
tion of such a policy hinges on the en- 
dorsement of an additional 5 per cent of 
night runners. 

Statement on Conference 
The statement concerning Mr. Sloan’s 


conference with the President follows in | 


full text: 

Seventy-five per cent of the cotton 
mills in the United States including 70 
per cent of the night runners have an- 
nounced their endorsement of the policy 
to eliminate night employment of 
women and minors, according to a re- 
port submitted to President Hoover to- 
day by George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute of New York, at 
a White House conference with both the 
President and Secretary of Commerce 
Mr. Sloan also reported that 
the cotton textile industry is making 
in balancing production 
with demand as evidenced by the fact 
that last year for the first time since 


| 1926 it shipped more goods than it pro- 


duced. For the first six weeks of the 
current year sales of yarn and cloth have 
been approximately 20,per cent in excess 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 2.] 
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—SECTION I. 


sections: 


Embargo Sought 


On Importation of 
Far East Tobacco 


‘Domestic Producers Con-! 
| . tend That Convict Labor 


Is Employed in Sumatran 
| And Other Fields 


| 


‘Labor Federation 


Also Makes Appeal 


°o 


| 





Idle Acreage in United States 
Declared More Than Suffi- 
cient to Meet Demand for| 
Cigar Wrapper 


Claiming that convict labor is em- 
jployed in the production of Sumatra 
jtobacco wrapper and similar  tobkaccos 
jfrom other points in the Far East, in 
|contravention of the terms of the tariff 
laws, domestic producers of tobacco on 
Feb. 12 asked the Bureau of Customs, 
Department of the Treasury, to exclude 
{such imports. 


At a hearing before F. X. A. Eble, 
Commissioner of Customs, and Frank 
Dow, Assistant Commissioner, represent- 
atives of the domestic growers and of 
the American Federation of Labor held 
that unfair competition resulted from 
the importation of the Far Eastern 
tobaccos. The domestic growers repre- 
sented interests in New England, Geor- 
gia and Florida. 

Opportunity to be heard in opposition 
|to the proposed embargo at some later 
| date was requested by George F. Lamb, 
of New York, representing the Asso- 
ciated Cigar Manufacturers and Leaf 


| 








| Tobacco Dealers, at the conclusion of the 

|hearing. He said the opponents had not 

had sufficient opportunity prior to the 

| hearing to prepare their arguments. 
Hearing Is Set 

In compliance with the request, Com- 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
*the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Co-pilots Required 
On Airplane Lines 


New Rule Applies to Ships 
Carrying Over Seven for 
Five or More Hours 


IR transport operators must in- 
clude a co-pilot in the personnel 
of all passenger-carrying planes fly- 
ing schedules of five or more hours 
and carrying eight or more passengers, 
Col. Clarence M. Young, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aero- 
nautics, announced Feb. 12. 


Explaining that this amendment to 
the regulations affecting operation of 
interstate service has just gone into 
effect, Col. Young disclosed that he has 
suggested to operators they might find 
it advisable to meet in Washington in 
the near future to confer with the De- 
partment on these regulations. 

The amendment to the regulations 
as promulgated some months ago does 
not prohibit co-pilots from being em- 
ployed as stewards or cabin attendants, 
Col. Young pointed out. 

Promulgation of this requirement 
does not indicate that the Department 
has concluded its inspection of air 
lines, Gilbert G. Budwig, the Director 
of Aeronautic Regulation, stated orally, 
although waivers of certain regula- 
tions may be granted when the indi- 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Broadcasting Rules 
For Time on Air Are 
Made More Stringent 





Stations With Unlimited 
Hours Subject to Reduc- 
tion if They Fail to Take 
Advantage of Privilege 


New rules and regulations to govern 


missioner Eble set Feb. 24 as the date|the actual operations of broadcasting 


tra wrapper, on the ground that iti 
essen commodity’ to their, -i re 

Sumatra and Java tobacco wrapper 
produced by “indentured, conscripted or 
forced labor,” it was stated, but repte-| 
sentatives of the American Federation 
held that indentured labor, widely em-| 
ployed in the East Indies, is no different | 
from “convict” labor. The Tariff Act of 
1930 prohibits the importation of prod-| 
ucts of convict labor, and the same act | 
specifies that the products of forced or 
indentured labor are to be excluded be-| 
ginning Jan. 1, 1932. It was explained 
in this connection, that the latter pro- 
vision was made in the law to permit 
East Indian producers ‘to change their 
labor systems, so as to allow them to 
export to the United States. 

At the hearing, however, the protest- 
ants held that a proper interpretation 
of the term “convict labor” would make 
the existing provisions of law apply to 
the types of labor applied in the mar- 
kets in question, and would have the ef- 
fect of excluding these commodities 
| forthwith. 

Idle Acreage Here Cited 

Spokesmen for the domestic producers 
told the customs officials that there is 
sufficient idle acreage in the United 
States to meet the demand for cigar 
wrapper, or even exceed it. The quality 
of the domestic product, they said, is 
equal to or better than that from Su- 
matra, while the price was said to be 
lower, when the tariff duties are taken 
into consideration. An embargo on Su- 
matra tobacco, they said, would make 


possible employment of thousands of 
additional workers in the domestic 
trade. 


M. J. Flynn, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation, declared that his organ- 
ization opposed the importation of any 
produce which resulted from forced or 
indentured labor. Expressing the view 
that Congress did not intend to place 
free American labor in competition with 
“slave” labor of other countries, he sa'd 
that organized labor supports rigid en- 
forcement of section 307 of the tariff 
law, prohibiting the importation of con- 
vict made goods. 

“American industries can not be ex- 
pected to survive long if they are placed 
in competition with what you can call 
slave labor,” Mr. Flynn asserted. “It 
was the intent of Congress to bar the 
product§ of convicts when the same com- 
modities may be produced in the United 
States. An early decision on this point 
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2 
is four to 


| 


for the opposition to present its ¢ase.| Stations, and making more stringent pro- 
Cigar manufacturers, in some instances,|Visions relating to time on the air, were 
it was explained, are opposed to any|adopted Feb. 12 by the Federal Radio 
restriction on the importation of Suma-| Commission, to become effective Mar. 1. 
an}The new rules, contai 


ned in General Or. 
de® No, ¥05, were ado a_yote ¢ 
one, Comnieelcrer eat A. La- 
fount dissenting. 
Specific provision is made by the Com- 


|mission that stations with licenses au- 


thorizing unlimited hours of operation 
which do not maintain a minimum regu- 
lar operating schedule of 12 hours per 
“broadcasting day,” at least three of 
which shall be between 6 o’clock p. m. 
and 12 o’clock midnight, will be subject 
to reduction in licensed hours of opera- 
tion. This ruling, the order states, be- 
comes effective on May 1, 1931, after 
which time the Commission will exercise 
this power. 
Order Of Commission 

The order (Gen. Order No, 105) fol- 
lows in full text: 

It is ordered: Section 1. The broad- 
casting day. That period of time between 
6 o’clock, a. m., and 12 o’clock midnight 
shall constitute a broadcasting day; the 
period between 6 o’clock a. m., and local 
sunset to be designated as daytime and 
that between local sunset and 12 o’clock 
midnight as nighttime. The monthly 
average sunset at all locations will be 
specified by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion and the references herein made to 
times shall be taken as referring to 
local standard time unless otherwise or- 
dered. In determining the quota value of 
a given assignment or in the computa- 
tion of time division the average time 
of local sunset shall be taken to be 6 
o’clock p. m., and one hour of nighttime 
operation shall be considered as the 
equivalent of two hours of daytime op- 
eration. 

Section 2. The test or experimental 
period. That period of time between 12 
o’clock midnight and 6 o'clock a. m., lo- 
cal time, shall constitute the test or ex- 
perimental period and may be used for 
this purpose by any regularly licensed 
broadeasting station on its assigned fre- 
quency and with its authorized power; 


provided, however, that no interference | 


is caused with other stations maintain- 


ing a regular operating schedule during | 


all or any part of said time. 

Section 3, Unlimited time stations. All 
broadcasting stations now or hereinafter 
licensed to operate without limit as to 
time may operate on any schedule of 
hours that meets their requirements 
whether during the broadcasting day or 
test or experimental period; provided, 
however, that from and after the Ist 
day of May, 1931, no licenses authorizing 
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Training Courses in Public 


Service Advocated in Colleges 


| TLANTA, Ga., Feb. 
ment positions such as postmas- 
ters, collector of customs, internal reve- 
| nue collectors and similar high offices 
| should be considered professional oc- 
| cupations with prescribed university 
training required for their fullfillment, 
Jessie Dell, a member of the Civil 
| Service Commission, said in an address 
| here today before the Georgia League 
| of Women Voters at a meeting held in 
connection with the Institute of Citi- 
| zenship of Emory University. 
Miss Dell also stressed the impor- 
| tance of law observance as well as the 
present lack of it. 
“If we as taxpayers and voters feel 
| that a law is unjust or uneconomical, 
| it is our privilege to try to have the 


law repealed, but so long as it is on 
the statute books we should observe 
| it,” she said, 
In pointing out that many city gov- 


i 


| 


12.—Govern- | 


ernments in the country could be im- 
proved, the speaker said the voters 
and taxpayers could have any kind of 
government they want. She blamed 
the indifference of a large percenatge 
of the people for Government irregu- 
larities, 

A definite and well-rounded program 
of instruction in Government for all 
students in the country’s institutions 
of higher learning also was advocated 
by the speaker, 

For the purpose of considering the 
subject of university training for Gov- 
ernment service, Commissioner Dell 
said, a conference of Federal and 
university officials wil! be held next 
July at the University of Minnesota. 

An authorized summary of Miss 
Dell’s address follows: 

Whether we have good Government or 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 
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Increase Favored 
In Loan Value of 
Bonus Certificates 


House Committee on Ways 
And Means Agrees on 


Plan to Set Limit at 50 
Per Cent of Face Value 


Bill Is Introduced 
By Chairman Hawley 


Measure Provides That Vet- 
erans Would Pay Four Per 
Cent Interest on Loans Made 
Under Plan 


The House Committee on Ways 
and Means Feb. 12 agreed by unani- 
| mous vote to a measure which would 
| increase the loan value on adjusted 
service compensation cértilesien 
held by World War veterans to 50 
per cent of the face value of the cer- 
tificates, on which loans the veterans 
would be required to pay an interest 
rate of 4 per cent, Chairman Hawley 
(Rep.), of Salem, Oreg., stated orally. 
A bill (H. R. 17054) for this purpose 
was introduced by Mr. Hawley on 
that date. 


This action was taken following 
about 10 days of hearings, at which 
officials of the Treasury Department 
and the Veterans’ Bureau, numerous 
bankers and Members of Congress 
testified before the Committee, and 
two days’ consideration and study of 
the matter by the Committee in éxec- 
utive session. 

All-day Executive Session 


The bill agreed on by the Committee 
was introduced in the House following 
the all-day executive session of the 
Committee Feb. 12, at which Ogden Mills 
| Undersecretary of the Treasury, an 
| Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, were in attend- 
ance. 

“There will be no dela 
having the bill before the House for 
consideration,” Mr. Hawley said. “Of 
course that is a matter to be decided by 
the steering co ev of, the House, 
so I can not say just when the House 
will take it up,” he added. 

The Committee will meet Feb. 13 to 
make a formal report on the measure, 
the chairman stated. 

Mr. Hawley explained that, based on 
the estimate of the Committee that 60 
per cent of the veterans holding certifi- 
cates would take advantage of this pro- 
posal, it will be necessary to pay $700,- 
000,000. He also said that if all certif- 
icate holders should take advantage of 
the proposal, it will be necessary to pay 
$1,700,000,000. 

Present Provision 

The 4% per cent which this measure 
would require the veterans to pay on 
these loans, according to Mr. Hawley, 
would be a reduction as compared to the 
present rate of interest required on loans 
made on certificates. He explained that 
this is the reserve discount rate in the 
district where the veteran lives, plus 
2 per cent. He said this rate varies ac- 
cording to the State in which the vet- 
eran resides, but that on the whole the 
rate will be a reduction. 

The veterans, under present law, are 
permitted to borrow up to 22% per cent 
of the face value of their certificates, 
Mr. Hawley said. 

He said that 48 per cent or 1,600,000 
veterans of the total number of veterans 
holding certificates have borrowed about 
$3,120,000 on their certificates, adding it 
has been estimated that approximately 
2,000,000 or 60 per cent will apply for 
loans under the new terms contemplated 
by this bill. 

Mr. Hawley said that the $700,000,000 
will be supplied out of funds already 
available for veterans’ use, including the 
sinking fund accumulated against the 
adjusted service certificates, amounting 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Georgia Tax on Chain 


Stores Is Held Invalid 


| Levies of Two States Are at Is- 
sue Before Supreme Court 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Feb. 12. 
The Georgia chain store tax is invalid, 
| the State Supreme Court held Feb. 12, 
The statute which requires the chains to 
| pay $50 for each store in excess to five 
violates both the Federal and State con- 
stiutions, the opinion held. 





| Cases involving the Indiana and North 

Carolina chain store taxes are now pend+ 
| ing in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The North Carolina law imposes 
a tax of $50 on each store in excess of 
one, and the case involving its validity 
is entitled Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. v. Maxwell, No. 649. Nineteen other 
companies are associated with ths tea 
company as appellants in the case. 

The Indiana chain store tax was held 
|invalid by the Federal District Court 
for the Southern District of Indiana on 
Feb, 15, 1930. That decision has been © 
appealed to the Supreme Court by the 
State in the case entitled State Board v. 
Jackson, No. 183. 

The Indiana law imposed a graduated 
tax at the following rates: Upon one 
store, $3; upon two stores or more, bi 


additional store; upon each store in * . 
cess of five, but not to exceed 10, $15 fo® ~ 


excess of 10, but not to exceed 20, $20 
for each additional store; upon each 
store in excess of 20, $25 for each addi- 
tional store. 














uot to exceed five stores, $19 for each | 


each additional store; upon each store in mt 


Urges Embargo on 


Soviet Products 


Would Isolate This Country The conference report on the bill 


From ‘Communist Ma- 
chine’ Which He Says Is 
Based on Slavery 


iladelphia, Pa., Feb. 12.—Enactment 
einer wae would enable establish- 
ment of an embargo against all imports 
from Soviet Russia was urged here to- 
day by Senator Oddie (Rep.), of Ne- 
vada, as a means of isolating, this ,coun- 
try “from the communist machine and 
enabling more rapid strides in this 
nation’s economic recovery. 


The Nevada Senator declared in an| 


address before the Legion of Honor of 
Lu Lu Temple, Shrine of North America, 


that action should not be delayed in meet- | 


ing the form of “organized slavery” 
which, he said, the Soviet Government 
is attempting to perpetuate. 

Cites Lincoln Policy : 

Referring to the policy of President 
Lincoln that no nation could exist half 
slave and half free, Senator Oddie de- 
clared that the Nation was confronted 
with the same question now, but that it 
stands on an international, rather than 
a domestic, scale. 

An authorized summary of Senator 
Oddie’s speech follows in full text: 

The Soviet Government has recently 
put into effect decrees that leave no room 
for doubt that the people of Russia are 
compelled to accept wages arbitrarily 
set by the State. There is no competi- 
tive or free labor market in Russia. 
There is but one employer, the Soviet 
Government, which sets the terms and 
conditions of employment, and no sys- 
tem of slavery on a more colossal scale 
has eyer been conceived ot organized. 

By ‘confiscating private property the 
Soviet Government has further destroyed 
the freedom of the individual. The is- 
suance of fiat currency, becoming more 
and more worthless, is another device) 
designed effectively to rob the Russian) 
people and maintain serfdom and ex- 
tend the system of slavery. The in- 
centive of the individual to accumulate 
from the savings of his labor has been 
completely destroyed. —S 

Furthermore, religious worship in any| 
form is punishable as a political offense 
against the Soviet Government. To be- | 
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Building Ferrell 


Senate Adopts Conference Re- 
port on 100 Million Dollar 
Proposal 


ro 


(H. R. 16927) authorizing an increase 
in'the public buildings program of the 
Federal Government 3100,000,000 was 
adopted, Feb. 12, by the Senate, which 
approved amendments added to the 
measure by the conferees. - 


As the measure goes to the House, the | 
bill provides a limit of $20,000,00 on ex- 
penditurés in any one State during the 
period “until Dec. 31, 1933, after which 
the annual limitation will be $15,000,000. 

|The House provision of ‘the ‘bill repealed 
the present limitation of $10,000,000 en- 
tirely, and the Senate fixed a temporary 
limitation of $15,000,000. In conference, 
a limit of $20,000,000 was-fixed so that 
construction jobs in New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois may proceed along 
with other projects in these States dur- 
ing the forthcoming year. 


The Senate was told by Senator Swan- 
son (Dem.), of Virginia, in charge of | 
the bill, that the Committees which had | 
studied the legislation in the House and | 
Senate were assured by the Department 
of the Treasury that there would be no’ 
tendency on their part to concentrate 
the building in the three States men-| 
tioned. He called attention to “the gi- 
gantic buildings” under construction in 
all three States and explained that if 
the original limitation on expenditure 
was retained work on either the big 
buildings or numerous smaller ones 
would have to be halted during the fiscal 
years 1931 and 1932. 


Proposal to Limit 
Officers for Navy 
Rejected by House 


' 


Spring freshets. 


of men and women that are elected or 
appointed to positions of Government, 
for human beings must make our laws, 
Plan to Convert Two Capi- as well as interpret and administer them. 

There is no essential difference in the 


tal Ships Into Decommis- purposes of administration of Federal, 


° «| State and city governments. The basic 
sioned Vessels Inserted in | problems are the same in all—problems 
Supply Bill 


|; that have to do with personal intiative, 
jindividual competence and _ integrity, 

management, leadership and the like. 
During debate on the $344,000,000; 





come a communist one must subordinate | 
God to the state. Nothing could be con- | 
ceived more directly opposed to indi-| 
vidual freedom and free institutions | 
than the code of communism. : 
The Russian people who are being) 
crushed under the spying police and | 
military systems of the Soviet realize | 
that slavery in the most offensive form 
is their lot and with no avenues of es- 
cape but exile, starvation or death. | 
To many death by execution would} 
be a welcomed substitute for life in the 
Cheka prison camps. Food cards are) 
given only to those who accept com- 
munism and promise allegiance to the 
Soviet Government. By this edict star- 
vation, a slow, tortuous form of death, 
is the only alternative to the acceptance! 
of the code of communism. | 
Declares Trade Dislocated 
The central objective of the Commun-| 
ists is world revolution and the domi- 
nance of the world by the establishment 
of Soviet commodity monopolies. Much | 
progress has been made. Soviet commod- 
ity dumping operations in the world’s 
markets have been effective in undet- 
mining commodity prices and the present | 
economic depression is in no small de- 
gree a result. | 
The dislocation of world trade result- 
ing from Soviet dumping has created a} 
more intensive competition for gold, | 
further influencing commodity price de- | 
clines. Not only has the Soviet dumping 
program adversely affected silver ex- 
change, seriously impairing the purchas- | 
ing power of the Orient, but also the 
activities of the Red Army have limited 
exports so that China is compelled to 
sell silver to complete payment for her | 
imports, further decreasing the price of | 
silver to the lowest level in history. 
The domestic manganese i~lustry is} 
shut down and the coal and ¢. 'e indus- 
tries of particular interest to the State} 
of Pennsylvania are seriously affected | 
by Soviet dumping. One of the largest 
steel plants in the world is being erected 
in Russia and in the not distant future 
will be dumping steel products on this 
market. The American steel industry | 
will then be compelled to ask that an| 
embargo on imports from Soviet Russia | 
be established. There are other impor- | 
tant products fundamental to the pros- | 
perity of this country, such as wheat, | 
gluten, lumber, pulpwood, wood pulp, | 
matches, etc., which have been and are | 
now adversely affected by Soviet dump-| 
ing. Day by day the list of products 
suffering from these dumping operations 
is extended and there is no end in sight. 
Urges Law at This Session 
The enactment of a law prohibiting 
all Soviet imports would result in ex- 
panding employment in all these indus- 
tries and in increased tonnage for the 
railroads. Such a law is, therefore, a 
most important unemployment relief 
measure and should be passed at this 
session of Congress. If allowed to make 
further inroads on our industries the 
Soviet dumping campaign may gain such 
impetus that its momentum could not be | 
readily checked next year. 
As a specific example of the paralyzing | 
effect of Soviet dumping, let me analyze 
the situation of the domestic manganese 
industry. In the 1930 tariff bill I had 
the honor of leading the fight for a duty | 
on manganese ore and, consequently, am 
informed of the details of this industry. 
Just as soon as the Tariff Act was'| 
passed, manganese operations were ex- 
panded and on the basis of ore devel- 
opments and plants actually installed 
for producing metallurgical grade ore, 
the industry was prepared to supply 200,- 
000 tons of a grade of ore superior, 
both in manganese content and in free- 
dom from objectionable impurities, to 
that exported to this country by the 
Soviet Government from the Georgian 
deposits. The deposits being operated 
by the Soviet are located in the Repub- 
lie of Georgia and were confiscated by 
them. 
The American plants had been in op- 
eration and the ore produced was used 
by the steel industry and found satis- 





factory for the manufacture of ferro-| 


manganese when Soviet dumping began 
and the ore laid down in Pittsburgh at 
about 50 cents per unit of 22.4 pounds 
of metallic manganese. This price is 
18 cents under the average paid by the 
steel industry for a five-year period 
ended December, 1929, and so far be- 
low the cost of production that the man- 
ganese industry in the United States 


| sidering whether recent increases in the 


|91 to 


English Plan of Trainin 

naval appropriation bill (H. R. 16969) | 8 f Tra id 

Feb. 12 the first test of strength on the Government Workers Cited 
question of cutting down the number of| The same dignity and seriousness of 
appointments to the Naval Academy) purpose do not attach to most public ad- 
came when the House rejected the Com-| ministrative offices in the United States 
mittee on Appropriations’ proposal to|that are found in some of the govern- 
specifically limit the number of line of-| ments of Europe. In the United States 


ficers of the Navy with a view to filling| few of our young men and women de- | 


vacancies in the aviation branch with liberately train for Government adminis- 
reservists from private life. The House,| tration, while the English universities, 
by a vote of 91 to 50, struck out the lim-| for example, regularly send new workers 
itation of these line officers to 5,499 but to the national departments, and the 
existing law, as construed since 1916, service is strengthened by some of the 
provides that the commissionel line) best of each graduating class. 
strength of the Navy shall be 4 per) At the conference to be held in July 
cent of the authorized enlisted strength at University of Minnesota to consider 
of 131,485, plus 6,000 apprentice seamen, | university training for Government serv- 
according to the Committee on Appro- ice, representatives of the Federal Civil 
priations. | Service Commission will participate, as 
Cadet Exclusion Possible well as a number of other Federal offi- 
It was stated, during the discussion | cials, and invitations will be extended to 
of the bill, that its provision that the | the leading universities of the country 
appropriations should not be used to pay.|t0_have representatives attend. 
salaries of more than 5,499 line officers| I would go so far as to suggest that 
would have automatically excluded from | our institutions of higher learning make 
the service 200 of the 400 midshipmen|it compulsory that all students, what- 
to be graduated at the Naval Academy | ever their objective may be, include in 
next June. Representative Britten! their courses a definite and well rounded 
(Rep.), of Chicago, Ill., said the Attor-| program of instruction in government. 
ney General of the United States is con- |Our colleges are turning out yearly 
i thousands of young men and women who 
will or should exercise the right of suf- 
|frage, and who should have a proper 
conception of the meaning of govern- 
ment, in order that they may not lightly 
consider the qu@lifications of those who 
aspire to public office or may not be 
lacking in a realization of the grave re- 
sponsibilities of a public trust. 


Private business is vitally concerned 
in government, and government must of 
necessity be concerned in private busi- 
ness. Any lack of full efficiency in gov- 

The first major amendment to the bill,;¢™mment offices or establishments must 
offered by Representative Lankford|#fect private industry. In most in- 
(Rep.), of Norfolk, Va., authorizing stances private business ean be con- 
$779,000 of the appropriations to be used ducted more economically than can pub- 
for converting two capital ships into de-| lic business. For this reason govern- 
commissioned vessels carrying out the|™ent operation of business enterprises 
agreements of the London Disarmament; Should not be entered into when such 
Treaty, was adopted without a record |Peration can be avoided. 


vote. The money has already been ap-| Weakness in Federal 


propriated and this amendment merely : < 
gives authority to use the $510,000 for Employment System Discussed 
Government has not the money profit 


enlisted personnel would not justify a 
limited increase in line officers. | 

The House made no change in the bill’s 
provision reducing the number of annual 
appointments to the Naval Academy by 
25 per cent. The bill reduces the num- 
ber of appointments per Member of Con- 
gress from four to three and Members 
of the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
said orally they expect the Senate to 
consider raising that number. 


Major Amendment Adopted 





converting the “Wyoming” into a train- 


servists, while $269,000 is to be used to| tition. Incentive to general efficiency in 
convert the “Utah” into a target ship.| government must be sought elsewhere 
Representative Vinson (Dem.), of|than in profit. Upon the part of the in- 
Milledgeville, Ga., ranking minority mem-| dividual it must be in a feeling of the 
ber of the Naval Affairs Committee, then} honor of a public trust, in the nobility 
offered and the House adopted, an amend- pubic service, ns 
ment which eliminated the wording in the " hile the Federal civil : employment 
bill which would limit the line officers} policy is not perfect, there is ample evi- 
of the Navy to 5,499. The vote was] dence to prove that 48 years of Federal 
50. Mr. Vinson said that the|employment through open competitive 
purpose of the amendment is to strike| examinations, the merit system, had 
out this wording so that the Attorney| demonstrated that the system is the 
General can decide whether the number| most economical and equitable govern- 
of enlisted men is to include 14,000 in 
the trade schools of the Navy, since the 
present law regarding the number of| -A weakness of the Federal employ- 
line officers requires that the number|ment system is that so many of the 
shall be 4 per cent of the enlisted per-| higher positions are still linked with 
sonnel. : politics, whereas they might well be in- 
Qualifications Are Changed cluded in the competitive classified serv- 


An amendment was offered by Repre- 
Chief Justice Highe 


devised. 


sentative McSwain (Dem.), of Greenville, 
S. C., to require that any midshipman 
appointed to the Naval Academy from 
the enlisted personnel shall have served 
nine months “at sea with the fleet,”| 
prior to admission. The amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. Britten criticized the subcommit- 
tee for reducing the number of midship- 
men to be allotted to Members of Con- 
gress from four to three, as he said, the 
advice of the Navy Department was 
sought and after it was submitted it was 
thrown into the waste basket, without 
| any use being made of it. 
| The House disposed of 36 of the 56 
pages of the bill without reaching the 
| subjects of aeronautics, increase of the 

Navy, and other major divisions. 


Liability of Bill Collector 
For Trespass Determined 


Of Governmen 


Says in Address to Bar That 
Of the People Is Exercise 


at its annual banquet Fek. 12. 


ing ship for midshipmen and naval re-| incentive, nor is it affected by compe- | 


ment employment plan that has yet been| 


The distinctive development ‘of the 
present era in “the art of government” 
is the large control exercised over the 
activities of,the people by Government 
bureaus in State and Nation, the Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme 


Court, Charles Evans Hughes, told the| Yate rights with relation to the public 
members of the Federal Bar Association| Welfare, Mr. Hughes pointed out, 


Explaining that, despite “the inordi- 


University Courses Urged to Train 
Students for Government Service 


Jessie Dell, Member of Civil Service Commission Recom- 


mends Plan_for Holders of Higher Offices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


bad Government depends upon the kind;ice and could be held out as rewards | 
for efficient service in the lower levels. 

The experience and observation of the 
Ciyil Service Commission has convinced 
it Yhat its postmaster examinations are 
serving a good purpose by weeding out 


= unworthy and the unqualified. Stand- 
ards 
raised. The Commission only certifies 
those who are deemed eligible. 


career as that of trained postmaster, 
collector of customs or internal revenue, 
or similar positions. Why should there 
jnot be? Is the Post Office Department, 
|for example, anything but a large busi- 
ness institution the chief object of which 
is to collect, transport, and distribute 
the mails satisfactorily at the lowest 
possible rates? 

Removal of individuals with a classi- 
fied status from Government offices is 
not, contrary to some opinion, impossible. 
The civil service rules contain adequate 
provision for the removal of any em- 
ploye whose retention is not in the inter- 
est of the Government, whether because 
of inefficiency or for any other reason. 

In reference to the selection of per- 

nel for the Bureau of Prohibition, the 

ct of Mar. 3, 1927, applied the competi- 
tive examination system fo approxi- 
mately 2,600 persons. Less than one 
sixth of the apyeenta were declared 
eligible for employment. It was fot un- 
til December, 1929, that the Commission 
completed the certification of eligibles to 
fill places under the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion. 

It is gratifying to note that even in 
the comparatively sHort time that has 
elapsed since the completion of this huge 
'task, the superior calibre of employes 
selected through the competitive exam- 
ination system has been recognized. 


Closer Observance of 
Law Is. Advocated 


I feel that I should not leave without 
expressing myself on other vital factors 
in government. These are law enforce- 
ment and law observance. Everyone rec- 
ognizes the fact that in the United 
States today there is entirely too much 
disrespect for law as law. This is a 
most deplorable tendency and all good 
|citizens are anxious to see it replaced 
by the true patriotism that teaches un- 
deviating obedience to constituted au- 
thority. 


Our form of government places re- 
sponsibility for this condition upon the 
people themselves, because under that 
|form of government power is vested in 
the people. It is our positive duty to 
place competent, honest, and courageous 
men and women in our Government of- 
fices, legislative, judicial, and executive. 
When a legislative body enacts a law, 
it is our duty as citizens to observe the 
law whether we like it or not. If we 
as taxpayers and voters feel that the 
law is unjust or uneconomical, it is our 
privilege to try to have the law repealed, 
but so long as it is on the statute books 
we should observe it. 

We should honor the law for selfish 
reasons, if for no other. Every viola- 
|tion of law on our part tends to weaken 
| the whole political fabric, and therefore 
}is against our owt interests. 

There is most certainly room for im- 
provement in many city governments 
{of the United States. How are we to 
|overcome such dangers as collusion be- 
| tween city officials and lawless elements, 
or timidity in law enforcement? Who 
|is to blame? No one but the voters who 
}place incompetent, dishonest, and self- 
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s Discusses Art 


t as Practiced Today 


Large Control Over Activities 
d by Government Bureaus 


| 
{ 


and decides as to particular rights. The 
power of administrative bodies to make 
findings of fact which may be treated as 
conclusive, if there is evidence both ways, 
is a power of enormous consequence.” 

This new method of determining pri- 


y how- 
ever, brings the “serious question of the 
future of whether we have enough of the 


of postmasterships have been 


There is today no such profession or 


The Panama Canal. 


A narrow and awkward turn in the Panama Canal at the northern entrance to Gaillard Cut is being 

removed by an improvement project in progress and nearing completion. s 0 

says the report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, is to be given by widening the channel; the in- 

creased width will also serve to control cross currents at the crossing of the Chagres River set up by 

The photograph above shows the locality of the improvement project, with the dotted 
lines indicating the changes to be effected in the short line. 


Easy access to navigation, 


Comments on Plans 
For Veterans’ Bonus 
Criticized in House 


Statements by Undersecre- 
tary Mills in Speech to 
Bond Club Discussed by 
Mr. O’Connor 


Remarks of Ogden L. Mills, Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, before the 
Bond Club in New York City, Feb. 11, in 
which he referred to the economic ef- 
fects of pending World War veterans’ 
legislation epee, were criticized in 
the House Feb. 12 by . Representative 
O’Connor (Dem.), of New York City. 
(Mr. Mill’s address was printed in the 
issue of Feb. 12.) 

“The present financial, business and 
unemployment depression in which we 
now find our country, unparalleled in 
our history, is generally believed to have 
started back in October, 1929,” Mr. 
O’Connor said. “At that time there was 
agitation throughout the country that 
there was over-speculation in the stock 
market and so the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem proceeded to take some drastic meas- 
ures to reduce the brokers’ loans, with 
the distressful result we all now know. 

“The market crashed. Thereupon 
there emerged from the Department of 
the Treasury, through Secretary Mellon, 
certain statements and as the statements 
were issued business became discouraged 
and the market broke further, and busi- 
ness fell with it.” 

Effect of Market Break 
_ Mr. O’Connor said it is generally be- 
lieved in business circles in this coun- 
try that the stock market break precipi- 
tated the business depression and caused 
the unparalleled paralysis of our busi- 
ness and unprecedented unemployment. 

“Yesterday, as reported in the press 
today, the Undersecretary of the Treas- 
ury, spoke at a luncheon of the Bond 
Club in New Yerk, within a block of 
Wall Street and the New York Stock 
Exchange,” he said. 

“At noon yesterday the Undersecretary 
of the Treasury spoke to the bond 
dealers in New York and caused, accord- 
ing to the newspapers another break in 
the stock market.” 


Quotes Statements 


| Mr. O’Connor quoted one news r 
headline as “Mills’ hint of bonus oe 
Wall Street; early market gains lost as 
he: indicates 48 hours will bring threat 
of loan.” He also quoted the following 
statement, which was not in Mr. Mills’ 
prepared speech, as having been made 
by Mr. Mills in the course of his address: 
“I am sorry to say that you are going 
to hear much more in the course of the 
next 48 hours about these proposals and 
I am not entirely sure that the news is 
going to be as good as you might have 
anticipated from the statements that 
have appeared in the newspapers.” 
Mr. O’Connor asked: “Was this giving 
an inside tip in Government action?” 
He said that it is only a few years ago 
trouble was caused by divulging advance 
tips as to Government information on 
cotton. He said Mr. Mellon told the 
country “we would have this year a 
deficit of $500,000,000” and he gave “in- 





Avrnorizep Statements ONLY 
PusiisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Project Advised 


Senate Resolution Would Pro- 
vide Special Investi- 
gating Board 


A resolution to establish a “Senate 
Mississippi engineering advisory board? 
to study the practicability of the Riker 
Overland Seaway project and to report 
its recommendations to the Senate, was 
introduced in the Senate Feb. 11 by Sen- 
ator Frazier (Rep.), of North Dakota. 

The resolution provides that the board 
shall consist of nine members, one to 
be an expert economist, chosen from 
names to be submitted by the Secretary 
of Commerce, and the remaining eight 
shall be “distinguished civilian engineers 
of great attainment, jeach of whom shall 
be an expert, civil, mechanical, hydraulic, 
dredging, marine construction, lock and 
dam, structural steel, or foundation en- 
gineer, to be selected from names sub- 
mitted by the American Engineering 
Council.” 


Many States Seek 
Appropriations for 
Emergency Building 


Public Construction Being 
Pushed in Effort to Re- 
duce Unemployment, 
Says Col. Woods 


A total of $141,000,000 will be spent 
by 29 States for public building pro- 
grams during 1931, if pending legisla- 
tion or recommendations are adopted, 
Col. _Arthur Woods, chairman of the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment, stated Feb. 12. More than 
one-fourth of this amount now is ready 
to be put to use, he announced. 

In making public reports received by 
the Committee of projects authorized or 
under consideration, Col. Woods pointed 
; out that, while the figures represent 
jonly a portion of State activities, they 
indicate the extent to which public con- 
struction is being pushed. Such work, 
he added, will tend to reduce unemploy- 
ment in the building trades and also in 
many related lines. The Committee’s 
statement regarding these programs fol- 
lows in full ‘text: 

Leftover Funds Available 


Public building construction already 
| Planned or contemplated in 29 States 
will total more than $141,000,000 dur- 
ing the current year, if the recommenda- 
tions of the governors of those States 
or bills now before the State Legisla- 
tures aré adopted, according to reports 
received this week by Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 

A total of $36,348,336 is already avail- 
able for State building construction dur- 
ing 1931 in these States, and programs 
calling for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $105,000,000 more are under con- 
sideration. 

“While these figures constitute merely 
a partial report of what the States are 
doing, they furnish an interesting indi- 
cation of the extent to which the execu- 
tives and Legislatures are giving con- 
sideration to the wisdom and feasibility 
of accelerated public building programs,” 
Col. Woods said today. “Wherever sound 
construction programs can be properly 
financed, it is certain that action by the 
States to speed up their public works, 
combined with similar action by munici- 
palities and by the Federal Government, 
will take up a good deal of the slack of 
unemployment in the building trades and 
will create much additional employment 
in many related lines of endeavor.” 

The building program recommended to 
the California Legislature by Governor 
Rolph for the 1931-1933 biennium totals 
$8,881,075. In this sum, which is in- 
cluded im the executive budget and is 
expected to be passed by the Legislature, | 
is the $5,106,000 already approved in 
the urgency bills passed and signed by 
the Governor. 

Colorado’s Governor has recommended | 
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ish persons in offices of government. A 
large percentage of our people is so 
indifferent in the matter that they do 
not vote at all! How can we expect 
better government unless they exercise 
intelligently that most important func- 
tion of their participation in govern- 
ment—their right of suffrage? 

The voters and taxpayers can have 
any kind of govermment they want. 
Government depends largely upon gov- 
ernment personnel. It is up to the vot- 
ers and taxpayers to see that the per- 
sonnel is of the right kind—hénest, ef- 
ficient, and courageous, and courage is 
by no means the least of these when 
facing organized crime. 
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Amendments to Copyright 
Bill Are Being Considered 


Amendments to the Vestal copyright 
bill (H. R. 12549) were considered at an 
executive session of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents Feb. 12 without final 
action on the bill itself, it was stated 
orally following the session by Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, a member 
of the Committee. Additional amend- 
ments are to be considered at a meeting 
Feb. 14, Senator Dill said. 
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Among Drought 


Victims Outlined | 


Chairman Payne Discusses 
Relief Activity; Governor 
Of Arkansas _ Describes 
Situation in State 


The needs of the Red Cross in its $10,- 
000,000 drought relief campaign were 
explained in radio addresses Feb. 12 by 
John Barton Payne, chairman of the Red 
Cross, and by Governor Harvey S. Par- 
nell, of Arkansas. 

Chairman Payne said the $5,000,000 
heretofore reserved by the Red Cross for 
national disasters had been spent in re- 
lief work. 

Governor Parnell first expressed the 
gratitude of the people of Arkansas for 
aid already provided. He declared, how- 
ever, that “the worst of Winter is yet to 
come.” 

More than 6,000 Arkansas citizens, 
the Governor said, are giving all their 
time, without pay. to aid in relief work. 

Governor Parnell delivered his address 
from the Executive Mansion at Little 
Rock, Ark. Chairman Payne’s talk was 
broadcast from Washington. The Red 
Cross program was made possible by 
the donation of radio time of Maxwell 
House Coffee by General Foods Corpora- 
tion. Both addresses were broadcast 
over a network of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 

Mr. Payne’s Address 

The full text of Mr. Payne’s talk fol- 
lows: 

“You who compose my vast audience 
are fully aware of the great national 
crisis produced by the drought and the 
tremendous task of the Red Cross. The 
story of the need in the drought stricken 
districts has been told you by speakers 
on Red Cross programs, whom you know 
and greatly respect. You also read 
daily news reports in the press as our 
relief work proceeds. These conditions 
are likewise pictured to you in the news- 
reels and illustrated press. f 

“The President of the United States 
has made a national appeal to the coun- 
try for a $10,000,000 relief fund to be 
administered by the Red Cross. Five 
million dollars previously held by the 
Red Cross as a reserve for national dis- 
asters has all been spent. The campaign 
to raise this $10,000,000 fund continues, 
the money received is now being spent 
and enables the Red Cross to carry on. 
Two and a half millions more will com- 
plete the fund. This will enable the 
Red Cross to care for the sufferers until 
the barren farms come again into pro- 
duction. 

Little Expense Involved 


“The work of the Red Cross has been 
well done. The families have been fed; 
the children in many places have in ad- 
dition been given a hot lunch at school. 
This work must go on and can do so only 
if you provide your Red Cross with ade- 
quate funds. We are merely your ser- 
vants and can carry relief to the needy 
only as, you by your help make it pos- 
sible. 

“In this great task there has been 
very little expense. The work of giv- 
ing relief to the needy is done in their 
home neighborhoods by their own neigh- 
bors and friends, all of whom volunteer 
their services and work without com- 
pensation. 

“In the old days it would have been 
impossible to relieve such a drought as 
this—involving as it does some 21 States 
—because of slow transportation. A 
team bringing relief would have eaten 
its load of provender before reaching 
the sufferers. sd 

“What has happened today: Will Rog- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


no appropriations for public buildings, 
but the amounts to be asked for by State 
institutions for buildings and improve- 
ments during the coming biennial period, 
beginning July 1, will total $3,000,000 or 
$4,000,000, it is now believed. This will 
include approximately $1,000,000 re- 
quested by the State educational insti- 
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State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Feb. 12. 
The Mississippi Supreme Court has 
just held that bill collectors are not lia- 
| ble to conviction for trespass when seek- 
ing in a lawful manner to collect a bill 
jfrom a tenant on property on which 

| signs appear barring bill collectors. 


decision was handed down had been fined 





Was compelled to shut down in July, 
1930, and is still unable to operate. 
Even if domestic producers could meet 


[Continued on Page 7, Column7] 


|for alleged trespass in going upon the 


|property of a lumber mill to collect a . . 
I The fine was set|sphere of action, and subject only to the| 
the low price of 50 cents per unit at| aside and the collector discharged by the; limitation of broad principles, estab- | 


| bill from a tenant. 


court. 


The collector in the case in which the 


nate multiplication of laws, which has 
been especially characteristic of recent 
times,’ the legislatures have not been 
able to keep pace with social demands, 
the Chief Justice pointed out that they | 
have adopted the practice, “after the 
formulation of some very general stand- 
ards, of turning over the business of 
regulation to a great variety of admin- 
istrative agencies.” 

“Administrative 
clared, “within a 


t 





authority,” he de-| 
constantly widening | 





lishes particular rules, finds the facts, | 


old spirit which gave us our institutions 
to save them from being overwhelmed.” 
The Chief Justice also told the mem- 
bers of the association, the lawyers who 
represent the interests of the Federal 
Government, that “if our administrative 
systems are to w 
must be by your aid. 


Mr. Hughes concluded his address by 


Nominations Submitted 
To Senate by President 


: A President Hoover on Feb. 12 sent to 
k satisfactorily, it)the Senate for confirmation the follow- 
ing nominations: 

o be District Judge, Division No. 3, Dis- 


| references to Abraham Lincoln as “the | trict of Alaska: E. Coke Hill, of Alaska. Re- 


e states rho i appointment. 

See ey wes illustrated | PP To be United States Attorneys: Harry 

: : | M. Reed, of Iowa, northern district of Lowa, 

The full text of the address of vice Rhinehart; Frederick H. Tarr, of Massa- 

Chief Justice Hughes will he pub- | chusetts, district of Massachusetts. Reap- 
lished in the issue of Feb. 14, pointment, 
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Avrrorizen Statements ONLY 
PustisHep WITHOUT COMMENT 


Mr. Hyde Replies 
To Senate on Use 


Of Fund for Food 


Finds No Prohibition Exists; 
Difference of Opinion 
Expressed on Exact Mean- 
ing of Explanation 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
interest in those affected. The Depart- 
ment will certainly give such administra- 
tion.” ; 

During the day’s debate, Senator 
Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, submitted 
a resolution pledging the Members of 
the Senate to “eat nothing but bread and 
water” until the pending bill providing 
for the relief of those in destitution be 
voted upon by the Senate. The resolu- 
tion was ordered tabled. 

After the reply of the Secretary had 
been read to the Senate, Senator 
Wheeler, continuing his remarks, con- 
demned the reply as “contradictory” and 


“leaving us in the same place we were | 


before.” 


Likened to Wickersham Report 
“I would like to suggest to the Sena- 
tor,” Senator Norris interjected, “that 
the telegram we have just heard read is 
a good deal like the Wickesham report.” 
Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, 
snares that the telegram be referred 


he Attorney General for an opinion} 


as to what it meant. 


“In one breath,’’ Senator Wheeler con- 
tinued, “the Secretary says that food is 
not provided, and in the second he says 
that the compromise provides for build- 
ing up the weakened credit system and 
the provision makes no_ prohibition 
against food.’ 

“If he means the first part,” he said, 
“he means the same as he did on Dec. 
8, and if he means the second part, his 
statement is contradictory and inconsist- 
ent. In any event, we are in the same 
position we were before we received the 
message.” 

Th language of the Secretary’s mes- 
sage, Senator Wheeler said, “leaves us 
in the predicament of lending $20,000,- 
000 to farmers who have ample security, 
and the destitute, who can offer no se- 
curity, can get nothing.” 

“In other words,” Senator Cutting 
(Rep.), of New Mexico, interposed, “the 
hungrier you are, the less food you 
can get.” 

Opposed: to Dole 


Senator Ransdell said he was opposed 
to a dole as an annual commitment, 
during debate preceding receipt of Sec- 
retary Hyde’s telegram. 

“Tl vote out any sum to relieve suf- 
fering,” said Senator Ransdell, ‘but I 
would like to see it handled in such a 
way that the people will not consider 
it as a dole or as.an annual commit- 
ment. I am opposed to the dole as 
such, because I do not believe the Amer- 
ican people desire it.” 

News dispatches from abroad within 
the last few days, the Louisiana Sen- 
ator said, have stated that the dole sys- 
tem in England has cost that govern- 
ment in excess of $250,000,000 a year. 


@ ) He said a greater sum would be re- 


. 


pe asininity.” 


quired in this country. 

“We ought to pass this legislation 
and do it as quickly as possible,” he con- 
tinued. 
States, and the funds provided ought 
to be made available.” 

In defending the language of the com- 
promise agreement, Senator Ransdell 
said there “could not have been more 
comprehensive language.” The wording 
provides, he pointed out, for loans for 
purposes necessary “for crop produc- 
tion,” which, he said, is evem broader 
than the use of the word “food” itself, 

The Louisiana Senator said that there 
could be no question as to how the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would construe the 
language. “To tell me that the man who 
worked so hard for humanity during the 
war and during the Mississippi flood 
should be so harsh as to deny the use of 
these loans for food is so unreasonable 
as to be unworthy of consideration,” 
he said. ’ 
Urges Need of Credit 

Contending that the restoring of credit 
is the essential need in the drought- 
stricken area, Senator Robinson said he 
preferred credit to charity. If no credit 
is made available, he said, there will be 
“hundreds of thousands of hands idle that 
could be at work.” 

Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
called attention to the $25,000,000 
amendment to the Interior Department 
bill and pointed out that it was not in 
the nature of a loan. Senator Robinson 
responded that previous to introduction 
t that amendment extension of loans 
ad twice been refused. 

“What I am objecting to is that those 
of us who followed the leadership of 
the Senator from Arkansas and voted 
for his proposition, and gave notice that 
we would stand for a special session 
unless it was agreed to, are now re- 
proached by him for doing something 
which we should not have done,” Sena- 
tor Glass said. 


Need for Food and Clothes 


Pointing out that Senator Glass and 
other Senators had announced that un- 
less the $25,000,000 amendment was 
adopted, they would favor a special ses- 
sion, Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, said: “Now we find ourselves in 
a dilemma because we followed our 
leader. We are denounced on the floor 
of the Senate and are told that the 
President was right.” 

The Montana Senator stated that while 
he did not favor a dole, he favored “tak- 
ing care of our people, whether in Ar- 
kansas or in New York, when they aré 


out of employment through no fault of 
their own, 


_ The provision in the amendment read- 
ing “for crop production” is said to in- 
clude food and dlothing purchases, con- 
tinued Senator Wheeler. “I say you 
have got to strain a point when you say 
that crop production means the buying 
of clothes and of food. ‘There is not a 
court in the United States that would 
say that under the terms of the com- 
promise you could buy milk for starving 
babies. 

Reading from the letter of Secretary 
Hyde, referring to loans for purchase 
of food as being dangerously near a 
dole, Senator Wheeler declared that “the 
act of writing that letter is the height 
‘ He said further that, while 
he holds the highest respect for the 
American Red Cross, he feels they “have 
made a miserable spectacle of themselves 


“Crop time has arrived in many| 
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Restriction Asked 
On Imports of Oil 


eral Assistance in Relief 
Program 


If conservation of oil through limiting 
of production is to continue, the Fed- 
eral Government must back up the plan 
by an embargo or tariff on imports of 
foreign oil, it was declared by Governor 
Harry H. Woodring, of Kansas, in a tel- 
egram to Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, presented Feb. 12 for publica- 
tion in the Congressional Record. 

Governor Woodring urged passage of 
the Capper bill (S. 5818) to limit oil 
imports, declaring that it would afford 
the needed relief. 

“We have a temporary solution in the 
agreement of the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana to take the output for a pe- 
riod of two months,” the message said, 
“but this is only temporary and the 
menace of destruction still exists because 





eign oil.” 
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ico, asked whether the Senator from 
Montana had heard the rumor that the 
Soviet Government of Russia is contem- 
plating the appropriation of $20,000,- 
000 to help the needy in America. 
America took similar action for Russia, 
he said and demanded: “Why is turn 
about not fair play?” 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, asked whether it was not advisable 
for the Senate and House to insert the 
word food in the amendment rather than 


tary of Agriculture. 

Responding affirmatively, _ Senator 
Wheeler said, “We are acting like a lot 
of children. We are saying that you 


because, if you do, the President wilk not 
sign it. If it means food, why can’t we 
write the word in there?” He asserted 
that the compromise amendment “was 
not written by the conferees but was 
written by the Executive Department.” 

As the discussion proceeded, it was 
announced by Senator McNary (Rep.), 
of Oregon, the assistant majority leader, 
that the Secretary of Agriculture, Ar- 
thur M. Hyde, was aboard a train bound 
for Louisville, Ky., and for that reason 
he had not received the resolution of the 
Senate requesting a statement as to his 
construction of the compromise’ amend- 
ment. The Oregon Senator said he 
thought the explanation was due in view 
of the circumstances and the requests 
of various Senators for reasons why no 
reply had been received. 


Senator Wheeler (Dem.), of Montana, 
then entered a motion to take up the 


Prohibition Act for the District of Co- 
lumbia, but action on the motion was 
not had immediately. 


The 
questioned by Senator Wheeler and in 
defense of the proposal, Senator Robin- 
son, of Arkansas, the minority leader, 
| asserted that it did not matter what the 
Secretary of Agriculture would, or could, 
say; that the language of the amend- 
|ment was explicit and definite, and that 
|he considered it to provide the things 
which were needed. 

Senator Robinson declared that the 
$20,000,000 proposed to be appropriated 
was to be, used for “entirely different 
purposes” than the $45,000,000 earlier 
set aside for drought relief. 
Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, had 
been “unpardonably inaccurate” in a 
statement on the previous day that the 
sum would do.no more than was provided 
for in the $45,000,000 appropriation. 

It was'the opinion of the Arkansas 
Senator that the need for credit would 
be met from $5,000,000 of the fund, and 
that from the remaining $15,000,000, the 
borrowers could make such purchases of 
food and clothes and other necessaries as 
were required to maintain them and their 
property, 

There had been much criticism of de- 
lay on the part of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in getting loans out from the 
$45,000,000 fund, according to Senator 
Robinson. He declared, however, that 
this condition was being alleviated. 

He referred to criticism of the Secre- 
tary also with respect to administration 
of the proposed appropriation and added: 

“It is the right and privilege of Sena- 
tors to criticize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture if they desire. But I must call 
attention to the fact that this Congress 
has been .in session since Dec. 4 and 
has done nothing for relief of the agri- 
culture in the drought areas except ap- 
propriate $45,000,000. The end of the 
session is approaching, and I want to say 
that the Congress itself has been oper- 
ating as inefficiently as any of the 
executive branches.” 

Senator Robinson then declared that 
there was much delay in acting on the 
| amendment because “it has begun to ap- 
pear that some of the opponents want to 
receive the benefits of this attempt at 
solution of the problem without assum- 
ing responsibility therefor.” 

Senators Wheeler and Robinson en- 
gaged in a discussion respecting “a 
dole,” and Senator Robinson declared 
that he never used the term although he 
recognized that a dole was being furn- 
ished by all of the large cities and by 
the Red Cross. The current legislation, 
however, was held by the Arkansas Sen- 
ator to be a loan, and not charity, 





Cotton Textile Business 
Said to Show Improvement 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
of production which has had the cen- 
tinued beneficial effect of reducing ‘ex- 
cessive stocks, 

Mr. Sloan stated after the conference 
that the President had evinced deep in- 
terest in the type of cooperative work 
being done by the cotton textile industry 
and was particularly impressed with 
the constructive efforts to stabilize em- 
ployment for men and’ women through 
the new tendency to concentrate nor- 
mal operations on the @ay shift. He 
wished for the movement every success, 
especially in view of its humanitamian 
aspects, 

t was explained to the President and 
to the Secretary of Commerce that these 
policies have the approval of labor of- 
ficials and that the final adoption of the 
policy to discontinue the night employ- 
ment of women and minors, by mills 
individually, is contingent upon endorse- 
ment not later than Mar. 1, 1931, of 
75 per cent of the industry including 
a corresponding percentage of the night 
runners. 

Mr. Sloan indicated that as to the lat- 
ter an additional 5 per cent must be 
obtained, but that it was hoped and be- 
lieved that this could be accomplished. 
It was also explained to the President 
that this movement will not entail seri- 
ous dislocation of labor on Mar. 1, since 





in this instance.” 
Senator Cutting (Rep.), of New Mex- 


most of the readjustment has already 
been made through temporary steps 
heretofore taken. 


Governor of Kansas Seeks Fed-| 


; , jeasting Company and_ the 
of the situation as it pertains to for- | Aeune — 


vi i he discretion of the Secre- | 
aering 5 Oe lernment by the _ people. 
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Devotion to American Ideals Asked 
By President in Memorial Address 


* 


* 


Solution of Problems of Depression ‘by Individuals and 


Communities Without Leaning 


on Federal Government 


Is Advised in Speech Honoring Lincoln 


Whether individuals and local commu- 
nities will continue to meet their respon- 
sibilities wil determine “the eyidence of 
otrability to solve great problems out- 
side, of government action and the degree 
of moral stréngth with which we emerge 
from this period,” President Hoover said 
in his Lincoln’s. Birthday radio address 
from the White House on Feb 12. 


His address, broadcast over the nation- 
wide. networks of the National Broad- 
Columbia 

in full 


Broadcasting System, follows 


text: : 

By .the magic of the radio I am able 
to address several hundred public gather- 
ings called this evening throughout our 
country in celebration of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

It is appropriate that I should speak 
from this room in the White House 
where Lincoln strived and accomplished 
his great service to our country. 

His invisible presence dominates these 


halls, ever recalling that infinite patience | 


and that indomitable will which fought 
and won the fight for: those firmer 
foundations and greater strength to gov- 
From these 
windows he looked out upon that great 
granite shaft which was then in con- 
struction to mark the country’s eternal 
tribute to the courage and uncompromis- 
ing strength of the founder of this Union 
of States. s 

Here are the very chairs in which he 
meditated upon his problems. Above the 
mantelpiece hangs his portrait with his 
Cabinet, and upon this fireplace is 
written: L 

“In this room Abraham Lincoln signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation of Jan. 
1, 1863, whereby 4,000,000 slaves were 
given their freedom and slavery forever 
prohibited in these United States.” 

It was here that he toiled by day and 
by night that the Union created by the 
fathers might be preserved and that 
slavery might be ended. 


Described as Builder 


In Destructive Period ; 

Most of the business of this room in 
Lincoln’s time was concerned with the 
conduct of war against destructive forces. 
From here he could oft hear the sound of 
approaching cannon, and yet the thought 
that he should desert his place, this 
city and this house, never entered into 
Lincoln was a builder 
in an epoch of destruction. It was his 
assignment by Providence to restore the 
national edifice, so badly shattered in its 
social and economic structure that it 
had well-nigh failed. His undying ideal- 
ism and inflexible resolve builded a new 
temple of the national soul in which our 
succeeding generations have since dwelt 
secure and free and of a richer life. 

And if Lincoln could today resurvey 
the scene of his country he would find 
a union more solidly knit and more re- 
solute in its common purpose than ever 
in its history. He would find the States 
of the South recovered from the wounds 
of war, inspired by the splendid leader- 


ship of a new generation to a brilliant! 


renaissance of industry and culture. 

He would indeed find the consumma- 
tion of that great moving appeal of his 
inaugural in which he said: “The mystic 
cords of memory stretching from every 
battlefield and patriot grave to every 
living heart and hearthstone all over this 
broad land will yet swell the chorus of 
the Union when again touched, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.” It was indeed a great prophecy. 

If Lincoln were living, he would find 
that this race of liberated slaves, starting 
a new life without a shred but the clothes 
in which they stood, without education, 
without organization, has today by its 
own endeavors progressed to an amaz- 
ingly high level of self-reliance and well- 
being. To Lincoln it would have been 
incredible that within a lifetime the 
millions of children of these slaves would 
be graduating from the public schools 
and colleges, that the race could have 
builded itself homes and accumulated it- 
self a wealth in lands and savings; that 
it should have carried on with success 
every calling and profession in our 
country. 

While the dramatic period of Lincoln’s 
life was engrossed with these tremendous 
problems, yet he was a man of many in- 
terests. He was a believer in party gov- 
ernment. He realized, as we also must 
realize, that fundamentally our whole 
self-government is conceived and born of 
majority rule, and to enable the majority 
to express itself we must have party 
organization. Lincoln led in founding 
the Republican Party and he gloried in 
his party. His tradition has dominated 
it to this day. It was and is a party 
of responsibility; it was and is a party of 
the Constitution. 


Many Issues of Period 
Still Are Active 


While many of the issues of that time 
are dead and gone, some of our present 
problems were equally vivid in his day. 
You will find Lincoln addressing the 
country in strong and urgent support of 
the protective tariff with vivid declama- 
tion against the party opposing that 
policy. You will find him advocating 
Federal Government aid in internal de- 
velopment of waterways, rivers and har- 
bors, and transportation. You will find 
him pounding at the public mind against 
nullification and for adherence to con- 
stitutional processes of government. No 
stronger statement has ever been made 
than that of Lincoln upon obedience to 
law.as the very foundation of our Re- 
public. 

' In Lincoln’s day the dominant problem 
in our form of government turned upon 
the issue of States rights. Though less 
pregnant with disaster, the dominant 
problem today in our form of government 
turns in large degree upon the issue of 
the relationship of Federal. State, and 
local government responsibilities. We 
are faced with unceasing agitation that 
the Federal Government shall assume 
new financial burdens, that it shall under- 
take increased burdens in regulation of 
abuses and in the prosecution of crime. 

It is true that since Lincoln’s time 
many forces have swept across State 
borders and have become more potent 
than the State or local community can 
deal with alone either financially or by 
jurisdiction. Our concept of Federal, 
State, and local responsibilities is pos- 
sible of no unchangeable definitions and 
it must shift with the moving forces in 
the Nation, but the time has come when 
we must have more national considera- 
tion and decision of the part which each 
shall assume in these responsibilities. 

The Federal Government has assumed 


|should limit its responsibilities to sup- 





many new responsibilities since Lincoln’s 
time, and will probably assume more in 
the future when the States and local 
communities can not alone cure abuse or 
bear the entire cost of national programs, 
but there is an essential principle that 
should be maintained in these matters. 
I am convinced that where Federal ac- 
tion is essential then in most cases it| 


plement the States and local communi-| 
ties, and that it should not assume the} 
major role or the entire responsibility, 
in repracement of the States or local 
government. To do otherwise threatens: 
the whole foundations of local govern- 
ment, which is the very basis of self- 
government. 


Points to Dangers in 


Remote Bureaucracy 

The moment responsibilities of any | 
community, particularly in economic and 
social questions, are shifted from any 
part of the Nation to Washington, then 
that community has subjected itself to 
a remote bureaucracy with its minimum 
of understanding and of sympathy. It} 
has lost a large part of its voice and its | 
control of its own destiny. Under Fed-} 
eral control the varied conditions of life 
in our country are forced into standard | 
molds, with all their limitations upon 
life, either of the individual or the com- 
munity. Where people divest themselves 
of local government responsibilities they 
at once lay the foundation for the de- 
struction of their liberties. 

And buried in this problem lies some- 
thing even deeper. The whole of our 
governmental machinery was devised for 
the purpose that through ordered liberty | 
we give incentive and equality of op-| 
portunity to every individual to rise to 
that highest achievement of which he 
is capable. At once when government 
is centralized there arises a limitation 
upon the liberty of the individual and 
a restriction of individual opportunity. 
The true growth of the Nation is the} 
growth of character in its citizens. The 
spread of government destroys initiative 
and thus destroys character. Character 
is made in the community as well as in| 
the individual by assuming responsibili- 
ties, not by escape from them. Carried 
to its logical extreme, all this shoulder- | 
ing of individual and community re- 
sponsibility upon the Government can 
lead but to the superstate where every 
man becomes the servant of the State} 
and real liberty is lost. Such was not} 
the government that Lincoln sought to} 
build. 

Theire is an entirely different avenue | 
by which we may both resist this drift | 
to centralized government and at the} 
same time meet a multitude of problems. | 
That is to strengthen in the Nation a} 
sense and an organization of self-help 
and cooperation to solve as many prob- 
lems as possible outside of government. 
We are today passing through a critical 
test in such a problem arising from the 
economic depression. 

Due to lack of caution in business 
and to the impact of forces from an on! 





side world, ofie-half of which is involved 
in social and :political revolution, -the 
march of our prosperity has been re- 
tarded. We are projected into temporary 
unemployment, losses, and hardships: In 
a Nation rich in resources, many people 
were faced with hunger and cold thraugh 
no fault of their own. Our national re- 
sources are not only material supplies 
and material wealth but a spiritual and 
moral wealth in kindliness, in compas- 
sion, in a sense of obligation of neigh- 
bor to neighbor and a realization of re- 
sponsibility by industry, by business, and 
the community for its social security and 
its social welfare. 


The evidence of our ability to solve 
great problems outside of Government 
action and the degree of moral strength 
with which we emerge from this period 
will be determined by whether the indi- 
viduals and the local communities con- 
tinue to meet their responsibilities, 


Throughout this depression I have in- 


|sisted upon organization of these forces 


through industry, through local govern- 
ment’ and through charity, that they 
should meet this crisis by their own 
initiative, by the assumption of their 
own responsibilities. "The Federal Gov- 
ernment has sought to do its part by ex- 
ample in the expansion of employment, 
by affording credit to drought sufferers 
for rehabilitation, and by cooperation 
with the community, and thus to avoid 
the opiates of government charity and 
the stifling of our national spirit of 
mutual self-help. 

We can take courage and pride in the 
effective work of thousands of voluntary 
organizations for provision of employ- 
ment, for relief of distress, that have 
sprung up over the entire Nation. In- 
dustry and business have recognized a 
social obligation to their employes as 
never before. The State and local gov- 
ernments are being helpful. The people 
are themselves succeeding in this task. 
Never before in a great depression has 
there been so systematic a protection 
against distress; never before has there 
been so little social disorder; never before 
has there been such an outpouring of 
the spirit of self-sacrifice and of service. 


Need of Devotion 
To American Ideals 


The ever-growing complexity of mod- 
ern life, with its train of evermore 
perplexing and difficult problems, is a 
challenge to our individual characters 
and to our devotion to our ideals. The 
resourcefulness of America when chal- 
lenged has never failed. Success is not 
gained ty leaning upon government to 
solve all the problems before us. That 
way leads to enervation of will and de- 
struction of character. Victory over this 
depression and over our other difficul- 
ties will be won by the resolution of our 
people to fight their own battles in their 
own communities, by stimulating their 
ingenuity to solve their own problems, 
by taking new courage to be masters of 
their own destiny in the struggle of life. 
This is not the easy way, but it is the 
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The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 12 
9 a. m.—Senators Watson (Rep.), 


of Indiana, and Goff (Rep.), of West 
Virginia, called to discuss the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Senate calling on 
the Secretary of Agriculture to clarify 
the compromise drought relief prb- 
posal, 

9:30 a. m.—Senator Moses (Rep.), of 
New Hampshire, called to discuss ap- 
pointment of a Minister to Denmark. 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Phipps (Rep.), 
of Colorado, called to discuss the sit- 
uation in Congress relative to passage 
of the regular appropriation bills. 

10:45 a. m.—Kenneth MacIntosh, a 
member of the National Commission 
on Law Observance and Enforcement, 
called to ask the President to make a 
radio address on the occasion of the 
opening of an automobile show at Se- 
attle, Wash., Feb, 24. 

11 a. m.—James E. Freeman, Epis- 
«opal Bishop of the Washington Dio- 
cese, called to present the Bishop of 
Haiti, The Right Rey. Harry Roberts 
Carson. 

11:15 a. m.—Representative Swing 
(Rep), of El Centro, Calif., called to 
discuss his bill (H. R. 18575) for the 
protection of the Palo Verde Valley, in 
California, against injury or destruc- 
tion by 
floods. 

11:30 a. m.—The Secretary of Com- 
merce, Robert P. Lamont, called with 
George A. Sloane, president of the 
Cotton Textile Institute, Inc., who dis- 
cussed the cotton textile situation. 

11:45 a. m.—Representative Evans 
(Rep.), of Glendale, Calif., called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 

12 m.—Dr, William T. Ellis, lecturer 
and writer, of Swarthmore, Pa., called 
to discuss his recent tour of the Far 
East. 


12:15 p. m.—C, B. Denman, of the 
Federal Farm Board, called to discuss 
his recent trip to the northwest where 
he made a study of the livestock sit- 
uation. 

12:30 p. m.—Herbert D. Brown, 
Chief of the Bureau of Efficiency, 
called to present a committee of three 
from the Virgin Islands. 

3:30 p. m.—The Charge d’Affaires 
of Canada, Hume Wrong, called to in- 
troduce to the President the Minister 
of Justice of Canada, Hugh Guthrie. 

4 p. m.—The Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, J. Clawson Roop, called 
to discuss budget matters. 

10 p. m.—The President delivered a 
Lincoln Day address over a nation- 
wide radio hookup from the Lincoln 
study in the White House. 
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reason of Colorado River 


American way. And it was Lincoln’s 
way. 

The ultimate goal of the American 
social ideal is equality of opportunity and 
individual initiative. These are not born 
of bureaucracy. This ideal is the ex- 
pression of the spirit of our people. This 
ideal obtained at the birth of the Re- 
public. It was the ideal of Lincoln. It 
is the ideal upon which the Nation 
has risen to unparalleled greatness. 


We are going through a period when | 


character and courage are on trial, and 
where the very faith that is within us is 
under test. Our people are meeting this 
test. And they are doing more than 
the immediate task of the day. They are 
maintaining the ideals of our American 
system. By their devotion to these 
ideals we shall come out of these times 
ow in character, in courage, and in 
aith., 
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Bonus Certificates 


House Committee on Ways 
And Means Agrees on 
Plan to Set Limit at 50 
Per Cent of Face Value 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
to $772,00,000 and a balance of $50,000,- 
000 in the Government insurance account 
out of which veterans’ loans are now 
being made. He said that the Treasury 
Department will determine the best way 
to finance the proposed law. 
Proposals Voted Down 

He said the Veterans’ Bureau has de- 
clared that if an adequate force is given 
to that Department it would take some 
six months to settle claims. 

During the day, the chairman ex- 
plained, proposals for increasing the loan 
value of the certificates to 40 and 45 per 
cent were voted down. He said that 
other proposals : providing for an in- 
crease of the loan value of the certifi- 
cates to other amounts, also were voted 
down before the agreement was reached. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Hawley 
follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that section 502 of 
the World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act amended is amended Ye at 
the end thereof two new subdivisions to 
read as foliows: } 

(1) For the purpose of this section 
the loan basis provided in subdivisions 
(g) shall at no time be less than 50 per 
centum of the face value of the certifi- 


|cates, and in no event shall the rate of 
| interest on any loan made after this sub- 


division takes effect, exceed 4% per 
centum, per annum, compounded an- 
nually. If at any time of application to 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
for a loan the principal and interest in 
respect of any prior loan under the sec~ 
tion have not been paid in full by the 
veterans (whether or not the loan has 
matured), then on request of the veteran 
the Administrator shall (1) pay or other- 
wise discharge such unpaid interest (ac- 
crued or to accrue) as is necessary to 
make the certificate available for use as 
security for the new loan, and (2) deduct 
the same from the then existing loan 
basis of the certificate. 
Source of Loans | 

(m) Loans made by the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs under this section 
may at his option be made out of the 
United States life insurance fund, or 
out of the adjusted service certificate 
fund created under section 505. 

Sec. 2. Section 507 of such act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 507. All amounts in the fund shell 
be available for payment, by the ad- 
ministrator, of adjusted service certifi- 
cates upon their maturity or the prior 
death of the veteran, for payments un- 
der section 502 to banks on account of 
notes of veterans, and for making loans 
authorized by section 502 as amended. 

Sec. 8. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated such amounts as may be nec- 
essary to provide for the making of loans 
to veterans by the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs under the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act, as amended. 

Sec, 4. This act may be cited as the 
“Emergency Adjusted Compensation Act, 
1931.” 


Le, 


emember way back— 


\ 


WHEN A COAL STOVE HEATED THE PARLOR? 


BACK in the days when a coal stove 
heated the parlor, the cutting up of a 
hog carcass in the packing houses was 


a hand-chopping job. 


The brawny chopper who wielded 
the cleaver was the key man in every 
hog-cutting operation; and, though 
an expert, his blows did not always 


exactly find the inten 


consequence, hams, shoulders, butts 
and sides often presented a ragged 
and non-uniform appearance. Splin- 
tered bones were numerous. And trim- 
ming off the fat was seldom performed 
with any great care toward maintain- 
ing even curing qualities of the meat. 

Today, in the Armour plants, ma- 
chinery, methods and precision of the 
highest order are employed in the 
cutting up of hog carcasses. The labor 


is divided. The carcas 


that were formerly 


operator cuts off the staff bone of the 
ham with an electrically driven hand. 
held saw. Another separates the ham 
from the side — always at the exact 
point where the meat changes from 
loin to ham. Still another expertly’ 
handled power saw severs the foot. 

Shoulders are similarly dealt with, 
Ribs are electrically sawed out. The 
loin is pulled from the back with one 
sweep of a specially constructed, non. 
mutilating draw-knife. 
“belly” is separated with a power knife 
and trimmed down so the lean of the 
bacon runs uniformly from end to end 
of the slab. . .. And so on; each oper. 


ded mark. In 


ation is carefully 
8 moves along 


on a power conveyor, which eliminates 
much of the handling and trucking 


piece is trimmed for maximum yield, 


uniform cure, 


necessary. A skilled 
Armour and 


Flavor” 


The bacon 


prescribed — each 
ciency. 


~-THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR ano COMPANY us a 


BETTE 
BETTE 


R VALUES 


R MARKETS FOR PRO 


highest taste quality. 


Great are the benefits — to the pub- 
lic, the livestock producer and to 


Company — resulting 


from this modern system of hog cut- 
ting. Yet it represents but one of 
multifarious phases of packing-house 
operations in which Armour has led 
the march of improvement ever since 
coal stoves heated the parlor. Wit- 
ness, for example, Armour’s “Fixed 
Star Hams and Baeon. 
Through finer eating qualities and 
higher wholesomeness they represent 
better values to customers. Through 
increased consumption they mean bet- 
ter markets for producers. 
Armour they offer opportunities for 
better earnings 
through effi- 


And to 


Th hee 


President 


TO CUSTOMERS 


DUCERS 


BETTER EARNINGS THROUGH EFFICIENCY 
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On Welfare Plan 
For Infants Filed 


Opinions Are Based on Ques- 
tions Involving Constitu- 
tionality and Legislative 
Expediency 
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ncomes Are Available Through Bureau of 
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* Relief Activity; Governor, 
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Public Health Service Says 
Combinations of Fruit 
And Milk or Ice Cream 
Are Not Harmful 














The cost of foods is tending down- 
ward, according to cost figures gathered 
by the Bureau of Home Risentcs and 
used in its weekly statement on a nu- 
tritious and economical diet for families 


[and the crumbs golden brown. Serve 
with tomato sauce... pis 





Plain Tomato Sauce: 2 cups canned toma- 
toes, 1 bay leaf, % to % teaspoon salt, 2 
allspice, 1 teaspoon sugar, 2 slices onion, '2 











_ Met ns of low income during the employment | cioves, TN. , 

e [Continued from Page 2.] and drought emergency, the Bureau etek ae Tegrentoees rabies tar 10 minutes.|_, The popular notion that oranges and Minority reports on the maternity bill 
“ers, with a heart as big as his native | stated Feb. 12. Strain through a fine sieve. Maapuse.the o —s substances when eaten to- Ripa Al sbi ge plo wel- 
Oklahoma, has in a brief time flown over| Present conditions have reduced many liquid. For:each cup of liqui 2 th milk or ice cream jcreate a constitutionality and qeentions of a 


family incomes so that careful budget- 
ing is necessary, the Bureau said, and 
spending plans have been prepared for 
families of two, three, and four with 
incomes from $1,841 to $2,251 a year. 
The latest quotations, the Bureau said, 
show that its suggested diet, designed 


» Oklahoma, Arkansas,.and much of Texas, 
o wisiting families, verifying the work of 
the Red Cross and giving shows—de- 
lighting and heartening the stricken— 
» and earning and collecting for them 
nearly $200,000. 
“And, in little more than a week to 
“satisfy himself that relief was being 
well and adequately given, our anxious 
President, who knows more of relief op- 
“erations than any of us, sent Col. 
Hodges by airplane to make a thorough 
examination of the worst parts of the 
drought area and now has the satisfac- 







b ; yut- | bad effect upon the digestion has no sci- 
tab las aoe See and pepe . eatifie basis, it was stated orglly Feb. 12 
when’ they’ are thoroughly blended add | >¥ the Public Health Service.” _ 
the'a Beil tomate juice add. stir uhtl om the contrary, the Service “declared, 
thic oad Mink ores het for 5 acid fruits have been found as a result of 
aa a hee Serve bot ae ero- | Various scientific experiments to be de- 


quettes or meat loaf. cidedly beneficial when eaten with sweet 
for a family of five, can be provided at 


milk, and it has been a matter of long 
an average cost of $6.55 for a week in| Quick Turnip Soup: 4 cups milk, 2 cups|Ptactice even to iged infants and young 
the larger cities. The statement follows | grated raw turnip, 1% teaspoons salt, % children milk which has been acidified. 
in full text: teaspoon grated onion, 1 tablespoon flour, 


The following additional information 
2 tablespoons butter or margarine, % tea- 
FAMILY FOOD GUIDE 


lative eee were filed in the 
House Feb. 10 by Representatives Mer- 
itt (Rep.), of Stamford, Conn., and 
Beck (Rep.), of Philadelphia, Pa. (An- 
nouncement of the filing of the reports 
was printed in the issue of Feb. 11.) 

Mr. Merritt said that in the hearings 
on this bill the question of constitution- 
ality was not involved because the Su- 
preme Court of the United States had 
held in a suit brought by the State of 
Massachusetts in conection with the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, a similar act, ex- 





United States Lighthouse Service. 


Moose Peak Lighthouse, shown above, a few miles south of Ma- 

chiasport, Me., is located in the foggiest spot in the United States, 

according to records of the United States Lighthouse Service. 

Fog prevailed during 1,562 hours in 1930, and the station has held 
the record for 16 years. 





was also furnished by the Service: 
You may eat crabmeat, lettuce salad 
with French or mayonnaise dressing, the 





| spoon parsley, cut very fine. 
Heat the milk in a double boiler, add 
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+ tion of having a report from Col. Hodges 


that the work is being well done. Only) 


in this age would this have been pos- 
‘ ‘gible. 

“The Red Cross began its relief work 
in August. It purchased some $350,- 
000 worth of field and garden seed which 
was sown. From Texas comes word that 

, fields are green with wheat furnished 
last Fall by the Red Cross. This Winter 
wheat gave pasturage and saved the 
‘livestock. It has kept the production 
of dairy products almost to normal and 
has benefited the poultry in many sec- 
tions. As the Winter recedes, vegetable 

rdens will grow and soon be supply- 


Every Meal 

Milk for children, bread for all. 
| Every Day : 
Cereal in porridge or puddings, 
Potatoes. - 
Tomatoes (or oranges) for children. 
A green or yellow vegetable. 
A fruit or additional vegetable. 
Milk for all. 

Two to Four Times a Week 
Tomatoes for all. 
Dried beans and peas or peanuts. 
Eggs (especially for children). 
Lean meat, fish or poultry, or cheese. 


lies with annual incomes ranging from 


Practical working budgets for fami-| 


the flour and butter, which have been 
| well blended, then the turnip, the onion, 
and the salt. Cook until the turnip is 
|tender, or for about 10 minutes. Sprinkle 
the parsley in the soup just before serv- 
ing. 

With this soup, serve toasted cubes of 
bread or croutons. An easy way to make 
jcroutons is to spread slices of bread 
|lightly with butter. Cut each slice into 
strips, then into cubes, Brown the cubes 
in the evep, ’ 





Corn Bread: 2 cups corn meal, % teaspoon 
soda, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 2 teaspoons 
salt, 2 cups sour milk, 2 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
| melted fat. 












piece of blueberry pie that you have 
been denying yourself, and add to the 
whole-combination a glass of sweet milk 
without feeling that you have violated 
the laws of correct dietetics. If these 
substances do not cause a bad effect in 
themselves, they will not disturb you in 
combination. More indigestion has been 
caused by fears about what to eat and 
what not to eat that have been stimu- 
lated by food faddists and health cranks 
than by actually eating these unusual 
and sometimes ingenious combinations. 
Simple Rules Offered 

There are always some persens going 

about trying to convince people that the 


Moose Peak Lighthouse in Bay of Fundy 
Maintains Its Record as Foggiest Spot 





Keepers Sounded Sighal to 


Ships 1,562 Hours During 


1930, According to Department of Commerce 


Moose Peak Lighthouse, a few miles 
from Machiasport, Me., in the mouth of 
the Bay of Fundy, has again qualified 
as the foggiest spot in the United States, 


lighthouse records go back 45 years and 
show an annual average of 1,398 hours 
of fog. 


pressly declined to pass upon the .con- 
stitutionality of the act on the ground 
that neither the State nor the taxpayer 
had the right to raise the question of 
constitutionality in the suit then pend- 
ing,” Mr. Merrit said. “The proponents’ 


of the measure also pointed to many | 


other cases such as roads and vocational 
education, where the Government has 
made appropriations which, to be avail- 
able, have required appropriations also 
from the States, and the fund was to be 
administered in accordance with direc- 
tions from the Central Government. 
Post Roads Separate 


“Obviously, post roads are in a class 
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You have our blessing and our help. 


Governor Parnell’s Address 


Governor Parnell’s address follows in 
full text: 

Fellow Americans, friends of humanity, 
as Governor of the State of Arkansas 
and as representative of the stricken 
people of the United States, it is my 
privilege to bring to you a brief and in- 
adequate expression of the appreciation 
ef our people for the deep interest and 
human sympathy you have shown in| 
recent weeks in the distress of those who| 
have been hard hit by disaster. Mine is a 
heavy responsibility. I want to show to 

ou how great is the pressing need which 
9 forced half a million citizens of this 
State and many hundreds of thousands 
in others to accept aid from a generous 
people through the American Red Cross. 

I wish I could convey to you the depth 
and sincerity of our gratitude. I want to 
jtapress upon your our further need but I 
want to show you, too, that we are not) 
sitting idly by waiting for some one to} 
feed us, despairing of the present and 
hopeless for the future. On the contrary 
we are doing everthing in our power to 
hel 
with our confidence unshaken and our| 
courage burning high. 


of the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 

The Bureau has found that the budgets 
developed by different organizations 


the majority of cases, to fit the needs of 
the average or census family which in- 
cludes a father, mother, and three chil- 
dren. However, a few spending plans 
are available for families of two, three, 
and four, with incomes ranging from 
$1,341 to $2,251. These budgets are now 
ready for distribution to the public. 

The allowances for food, clothing, 
shelter, operating expenses, and saving 
have been carefully calculated in the sev- 
eral budgets recommended by the Bu- 
reau, in the opinion of Dr. Faith Wil- 
liams of the Bureau. The present em- 
ployment emergency and the far-reach- 


former levels and careful budgeting is 
needed to meet demands, she says. 

“One budget for a family of five with 
an income of $1,525 a year has proved | 
especially helpful to the many families 
who have used it,” Dr. Williams de- 


ourselves and we face the future|¢lares. “The food allowance for the year |‘'Y in a definite direction, this time 


School lunches are $14.80 | 


is $638.88. 





throughout the country were designed, in | 


ing .effeets of the drought have reduced | 
many family incomes far below their 


and rent is $318. The clothing for the | 


| hot oven (400 degrees to 425 degrees F.). 





Influenza Epidemic 
Declines in Week 


‘Peak of Outbreak Believed 
By Public Health Service 
To Be Past for Winter 


_The prevalence of influenza has sub- 
sided and probably will not exceed dur- 
ing the rest of the Winter the high 
| point established last week, it has just 
been stated orally by the Public Health 
| Service in making public telegraphic 
|reports from State health officers which 
|reveal a decrease from 12,828 cases for 
|the week ended Jan. 31 to 10,075 for 
| the week ended Feb. 7. 

As in all influenza outbreaks, the dis- 
ease seems to be moving over the coun- 





along the Atlantic coast from north to 
south, the Service explained, and seems 





got about that certain harmless foods 
when eaten in conjunction with other 
ordinary foods forms a poisonous com- 
bination. inside the body and thereby 
cause distress is difficult to find out. 
Certainly this theory should go the way 
of all unfounded theories. Such a fad 
may be just as harmful as the one which 
finds the only way to attain and main- 
tain health ‘is by strict vegetarianism or 
by subsisting on raw vegetables or by 
avoiding white bread or by calculating 
food values only in terms of calories. 
All of these theories have some value 
to-them but a are apt to make peo- 
ple who follow them in practice too full 
of thoughts of what to eat and what 
not to eat than is good for them. It 
is better not to pay careful attention 
to what one eats than to be worrying 
and fussing all the time. 

There are after all only a few simple 
rules which can insure a person that he 
is conforming to scientific dietetic prin- 
ciples. Briefly: Eat moderately but suffi- 
ciently of a wide variety of foods which 
include fresh vegetables and fruits and 
milk. Your appetite will take eare of 
your calory intake, and good cooking 
and pleasant serving will insure you of 
better digestion. Enjoy your meals and 
let the vitamins and minerals look out 


visibility is poor, have reported that 
there were 1,562 hours of fog during 
the past year. The log of the station 
shows that during the past 16 years the 
annual average has been 1,607 hours. 
While Moose Peak holds the record, 
it is usually followed rather closely 
by Libbey Island Lighthouse and that 
on Petit Manan, both on the coast of 
Maine. The nearest Pacific Coast com- 
petitor for fog honors is Point Reyes 
Light Station, California. Here the 


the coast of Maine, for the year 1907, 
when there were 2,734 hours of fog. 
During that year the keepers of the 
lighthouse had to listen to the incessant 
sounding of the fog signal for an av- 
erage of eight hours of each 24, to say 
nothing of the arduous labors required 
of them in operating this signal such a 
large proportion of the time. Fog, how- 
ever, shows great inconsistency, in an 
earlier year the Seguin keepers having 
reported only 895 hours of fog. 





Heat Loss in Dwellings Attributed to 


Poorly Protected 


Windows and Doors 


Various Types of Weather-stripping Recommended by 
Agriculture Department to Reduce Crack Leakage 





Windows and doors are responsible for 
35 to 40 per cent of the heat loss from 
the average dwelling that does not have 
weather-stripping or insulation, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Feb. 12 by 
Arthur H. Senner, associate mechanical 


tached to the outside of doors opening 
inward. 

To secure the best results from its use 
on sliding surfaces, weather-stripping 
should be renewed every year, while that 
used on the bottoms of doors should be 


cause one questionable appropriation has 
been made there is no reason why others 
should be made.” 

Mr. Merritt said that it should be 
noted that the attitude of the proponents 
of this legislation has changed as to its 
effect on the States. 

“Originally,” he said, “it was thought 
that the Federal appropriation would in- 
spire the States to carry on independ- 
ently the work for mothers and infants, 
but it has been shown that while some 
States have continued the work in full, 
others have provided only half the neces- 
sary funds and still others have made 
appropriations with the proviso that they 
are not available unless matched by the 
Federal Government. Accordingly, this 
bill gives up the idea of spurring the 
States toward self-help and to pro- 
vide for perpetual help from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. It is safe to predict that 
the Children’s Bureau will find many ave- 
nues for increased work under the theory 
of this bill which will call for increased 
appropriations.” 

Measure Termed Temporary 
. Mr. Beck said. that while concurring 
in the conclusions reached by Mr. Mer; 
ritt, he would restrict his objections te 
this proposed bill to questions of legis 
lative expediency. j 


f . : te E. be occurring in cycles which last ap- i i 
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giving aid today. Whether our need is 
greatest I do not know but I do know 
that it is great. I know, too, that 19) 
other States have been forced to forget 
their pride and ask for help. Our peo- 
ple are all faced with two great dis- 
asters—the drought of 1930 and the gen- 
eral depression and falling prices of the} 
last year. 

In Arkansas and other States we have 








quoted at $15, 4 

“The sum set aside for furniture is 
$41.70 and for insurance $28.60,  Op- 
erating expenses, which inelude fuel, 
light, transportation, school supplies, 
and miscellaneous, amount to $163.77. 
Leisure time activities have not been 
overlooked. Six dollars and _ sixteen 
cents has been allowed for the daily 
newspaper, $12 for church or Sunday 


| school, and $56.47 for recreation. Health 


ing additional information was also fur- 
nished by the Service: 

While the Middle Atlantic States con- 
tinue to report decreases in the number 
of influenza cases, the lower South At- 
lantie States still find the disease to be 
gaining in prevalence. Maryland which 
reported 3,148 cases for the week ended! 
Jan. 31 reported only 1,625 cases for the 
following week, a decrease of almost 





milk after it reaches the stomach is 
acidified anyhow by the hydrochlorie acid 
which the stomach manufactures for the 
purpose of digesting food. When this 
happens the milk coagulates to form a 
solid mass and does not remain in the 
liquid state which many people believe 
it does. When orange juice or other acid 
fruit juice is added to the milk or taken 
at the same time this curdling process is 
enhanced and is therefore beneficial 


heat transmitted through them, it was 
stated. Mr. Senner furnished the. fol- 
lowing addditional information: 
Investigations have shown that the 
other factors contributing to the heat 
loss from these dwellings are through 
the walls, 25 to 35 per cent; the attic 
ceiling and roof, 25 to 35 per cent, and 
that through other avenues, such as the 
basement walls, 5 to 10 per cent. 


ing sashes, while continual opening and 
closing of doors bends the felt back and 
forth, redycing the stiffness, so that it 
fails to close the crack completely. 
Strip felting may be used like the 
wood and felt stripping. If the wall line 
adjoining the window or door frame is 
irregular, the crack may be closed with 
strip felt, which may be forced until 
it is flush. This gives a better appear- 


sary revenues are raised,” Mr. Beck said, 

““‘We are now asked to make a perma- 
nent provision which will authorize the 
Government to tell the people of the 
States how their children should come 
into the world,” Mr. Beck said. 

(A summary of the majority report 
on the bill was published in the issue 
of Feb. 5.) 


had a series of bank failures resulting |j, allotted $8°52 for the year and sav«|100 per cent, and North Carolina re- _ ones Much attention has been directed re-| 2"¢e than where wood and felt strip-|¢ . est” 
from these two conditions. Our income can $26. The total comes to $1,524.90 | ported a drop from:1,764 to 462 for the no eeeereel i ~— Sha | cently toward the conservation of fuel | Pine 3s used. As a temporary expedient Bursting Test” for Paper 
in the drought areas in 1930 was cut Bnd also S108 Ue! home heating by increased weather- during short periods of high winds and 


hundreds of millions of dollars below the 
normal. Our crops were cut short in 
the midst of the growing season and 
prices for many we harvested dropped | 
below costs. Thousands found their sav- | 
ings wiped out or tied up in bank fail- 
ures. But do not believe for a moment 
that our people have lost their nerve, 
their courage to face their difficulties 
or their faith that the future will com- 
pensate for the heartaches of today. 
We spring from hardy stock. Our peo- | 
ple are descendants of the men and} 
women who pushed westward a hundred | 
years ago and braved privation, toil and | 
danger to carve an empire from a wilder- 
ness. Our fathers were not dismayed 
by lack of cash resources, nor discour- 
aged by the perversity of the elements. 


of $127.09.” 


| Figures Portray 


Cincinnati Conditions 


These figures apply to conditions in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in January, 1931, and 
were prepared by the League of Women 
Voters of that city. 

The money set aside for food in this 
budget is more than that which is being 
recommended by the Bureau for the pres- 
ent emergency situation, Doctor Williams 
points out. If a family of five chooses 
to follow the food guide recently de- 
veloped by the Bureau—a diet which is 
entirely adequate from the standpoint 
of vitamins, minerals, and calories—the 
food allowance can be reduced to $331.76 


Carolina, which reported 3,147 cases for 
the week ended Feb. 7, reported only 
2,873 cases for the previous week. 
Georgia and Florida also showed notable 
increases. 

Although influenza showed the highést 
prevalence this year since the epidemic 
of 1928-1929, the disease has been rather 
mild and the relative number of fatalities 
induced by the infection has been low. 
The difficulty in drawing a distinction 
between hard grippe and mild influenza 
accounts largely for the inaccuracy and | 
incompleteness of reports. The actual 
number of cases in the country is prob- 
ably five times as much 
reveal. 

According to the telegraphic reports, 
notable increases in influenza have oc- 


as reports 





digestion and absorption of the milk. 

Another way in which unusual combi- 
nations of food may prove to be bene- 
ficial rather than harmful is in their use 
by people suffering from an acid-ash 
type of acidosis. If these people are in- 
clined to eat lobster, or meats or cereals 
or other acid-ash types of foods they 
may counterbalance their effects by 
using alkaline-ash types of foods, such 
as oranges, applies, melons, or milk. By 
eating combinations of food such as 
crabmeat, blueberry pie and sweet milk 
one may retain a balance. 

If you are sure that you have no idio- 
syncrasy to certain foods, then you may 
be fairly certain that these foods when 
taken in combination will not exert any 
evil effects. You can enjoy your grape- 
fruit and beverage in the morning at 


tightness. This can be done by weather- 
stripping to prevent the entrance of cold 
air, and insulation to decrease the quan- 
tity of heat transferred from within the 
house to the outside air through the va- 
rious building materials. 

Wood and felt weather-stripping when 
put on properly is very efficient in keep- 
ing out cold air. It should be applied 
on the outside at the opening between 
window sash and frame for the upper 
sash, and usually on the inside for the 
lower sash. When applied to windows 
or doors the felt should be placed in 
such close contact that more than ordi- 
nary effort is required to move the win- 
dow sash, and that the door must be 
pushed hard in order to lock it. Wood 
and felt stripping may also be used be- 


low temperatures, strip felting may be 
used on the inside of all windows to close 
cracks by tacking it around the frame 
so that it rests against the sash. Strips 
of felt on the sill where the lower sash 
rests, at the top where the upper sash 
closes, and along the meeting rail aids 
materially. It can also be used to close 
cracks under doors. 


Metal weather-stripping has been 
found an efficient means of reducing 
crack leakage, although it is more ex- 
pensive than other types. It is now 
obtainable in a variety of forms. To 
install it, the window sash generally 
must be removed and grooves cut to re- 
ceive the metal strips. When the work 
is properly done most of the stripping 
is hidden and the exposed part has a 


Found to Be Inadequate 


The “bursting test” of paper depends 
upon the strength of paper, but will not 
reveal its weak characteristics, accord- 
ing to studies recently made by the Bu- 
reau of Standards of the Department. of 
Commerce. The Bureau’s statement of 
its findings follows in full text: 

Some of the variables commonly al- 
leged to affect the bursting test, or 
pop test, of paper were found to be but 
phantoms by a study recently completed 
at the Bureau of Standards, and which 
will be reported upon in detail in the 
February number of the Bureau of 
Standards Journal of Research. In this 
test the strength of paper is determined 
by forcing the paper through an aper- 
ture by means of hydraulic pressure un- 
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Road Construetion 

The worst of the Winter is yet to 
come. Through the generous response 
of a sympathetic people and the agency 
of the great American Red Cross we are 
confident we will get that help until 
we can take up our burdens alone. Ar- 
kansas is helping itself to the limit of} 
its ability, and I know other States, too, 
are doing their very best. Five million 
dollars’ worth ef road construction will 
be under contract in Arkansas within a} 
week; fifteen million before the Summer 
is over. 

I have just signed a bill making State | 
money available at once, so we can take 
full advantage of the farm loan funds 
of the Federal intermediate credit banks. 
We are helping in every possible way. | 
In the Federal drought loan program | 
every local community in the drought 
area is straining every resource to pro- 
vide work and food so far as we can 
provide it alone. More than 6,000 citi- 





The most recent retail food quotations, 
gathered by the Bureau during the last 
week in January indicates that the cost 


i.is tending downward. The average cost 


is $6.55 for filling a week’s market bas- 
ket for a family of five—as outlined 
below. Pittsburgh is the least expensive 
with a price of $5.88 and New York City 
is $7.03. The other cities in which the 
prices were obtained are listed as fol- 
lows: Detroit, $6.23; Chicago, $6.31; St. 
Louis, $6.33; Los Angeles, $6.37; Phila- 
delphia, $6.39; Kansas City, Mo., $6.54; 
Dallas, $6.55; Charlotte, “N. C., $6.62; 
Boston, $6.74; Washington, D. C., $6.89; 
New Orleans, $6.91; Atlanta, $6.97. 

A family of five including father, 
mother and three children should buy 
every week: 

Flour and cereal (1% lbs. bread equals 1 
Tb. cereal), 17-24 Ibs. 

Whole fresh milk, 23-28 qts.; or canned 
unsweetened milk, 28-28 tall cans, 

Potatoes, 15-20 lbs. 

Dried beans, peas, peanut butter, 1-2 lbs. 





» ‘ 


which permits of a monthly expenditure| same period. On the other hand, South 


Maryland, North Carolina, West Vir- 


ginia and Alabama. 


Diseases Decrease 


During Last Week 


Deaths From Pneumonia and 
Influenza Are Greater 


All communicable diseases except 
measles, scarlet fever and infantile pa- 
ralysis (poliomyelitis) showed a decrease 
in the number of cases reported to the 
Public Health Service for the week 
ended Jan. 24, as compared with the| 
same week of the preceding year, ac- 
cording to a statement issued Feb. 11 
by the Service. The number of deaths 
from influenza and pneumonia was 








or cocoa is in reality carrying out for 
you the first step in the digestion of 
your beverage. 


stripping aids in reducing drafts along 
the floor. The stripping should be at- 





New Equipment Required for Work 
At Naval Observatory Is Listed 


Expenditure of $160,000 Will Be Necessary, Superin- 
tendent Tells House Subcommittee 





Equipment of the Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D. C., is not as up to date 
as that of foreign countries because suf- 
ficient funds have not been available 
in recent years, Capt. J. F, Hellweg, 
superintendent of the observatory, tes- 
tified recently before a subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 





ture, would be undertaken with re- 


quested funds, Capt. Hellweg said, 
which will be made fireproof and en- 
larged. _ The vault, he explained, is a 
double-walled structure with an airspace 
of about 1 foot between the walls, and 
contains three brick piers on which are 





conditions causing swelling or shrinkage 
of frames should have no appreciable 
effect on its behavior. 

Calking compounds are used to insure 
against air leakage between the window 
or door frames and the stone, brick, or 
concrete of the building. Temperature, 
moisture, and indeterminate causes make 
for expansion, contraction, and settling. 
The space may be closed with oakum 
or other calking material forced into 
the opening. A good calking compound 
for this use should have the property of 
expanding as the crevice widens and 
contracting as the crevice narrows, 

Double sash, or storm sash as it is 
sometimes called, prevents loss of heat 
through the glass. . It provides an air 
space between the two layers of glass, 
and this, coupled with the fact that the 
infiltration of air is lessened, greatly 
decreases the heat loss, If the sash is 
fixed in position, the value of the win- 





the bursting orifice, types of diaphragms, 
speed of operation of the tester, vis- 
cosity of the liquor medium in the hy- 
draulic chamber, and pressure gauges. 
Of these, the type of diaphragms ordi- 
narily used, the amount of bulge of ‘the 
diaphragms, and the viscosity of the hy- 
draulic medium were found to be with- 
out appreciable effect upon the test. On 
the other hand, the clamping pressure 
if insufficient seriously affects the ac- 
curacy of the tests. 

Recommendations were made _ for 
proper clamping pressure, and also for 
a change in design of the clamping head 
in order to improve the performance of 
the tester. It was found possible by 
means of mathematical formulas to re- 
late the results of the bursting strength 
test and those of the tensile test so as 
to show how one might be calculated 
from the other. It was found, in fact, 
that the bursting test does not give any 
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Prices on Few 
Farm Products 
Show Increase 


Cotton and Wheat Continue 
Upward, Cattle Receipts 
Down, Agriculture De- 
partment Reports 


Cotton prices have continued a slow 
upward tendency and there have been 
gains in a few other staple farm prod- 
ucts since Feb. 1, the Department of 
Agriculture stated Feb. 10. Cash wheat 
held its price level, feed grains were 
higher, and livestock lower. 
ment. follows in full text: 

Gains in a few staple products have 
varied the downward price trend in the 
farm markets since Feb. 1. Cotton con- 
tinued the slow but rather impressive 
upward tendency of a month or more. 
Cash wheat markets were holding well 
the first 10 days of the month, and the 
feed grains recovered from recent de- 
clines, but mill feeds sold still lower. 
Hay markets are about steady. Live- 
stock markets feel the dullness of the 
dressed-meat trade and have not acted 
well since the first of the month. Prices 

A of dairy products, eggs and most vege- 
tables still inclined downward. _ 

Cotton Market Shows Gain y 

The cotton market continued to gain 
slowly during the first week of February, 
with quotations about % cent higher 
than those at the end of January, and 
about 1% cents higher than_ the low 
point: of 8.58 °cents in mid-December. 
Demand, both domestic and foreign, was 
somewhat improved, particularly with 
regard to the low .grades of cottons 
which continue to show narrower differ- 
entials off middling than for some time 
past. The lengths of staple mostly in- 
quired for seemed to be % inch and in 
some sections % up to 1 inch. During 
the recent warm weather much plowing 
was done in the South and Southwest, 
Exports of cotton for the week ended 
Feb. 6 amounted to 158,496 bales, com- 
pared with 141,368 bales for the corre- 
sponding week last season. 

Domestic cash wheat markets held 
steady with prices but little changed. 
Marketings of Spring wheat continued 
rather liberal. The rye market contin- 
ued rather featureless. Moderate offer- 
ings of cash rye were in fairly active 
demand from mills and industrial buy- 
ers. Corn held generally steady under 
a continued good demand for the moder- 
ate offerings. There was very little 
change in the oats market situation, but 
barley weakened slightly. Good malting 
grades continued in active demand but 
inquiry for feed barley was less active. 

Feedstuff prices as a group at the 
larger distributing markets declined to 
a new low level the first week of Feb- 
ruary. Prices of by-product feeds are 
expected to continue at about present 
levels during the remainder of this Win- 
ter season, as but little improvement in 
demand is anticipated. Abnormally 
warm weather has made possible much 
saving of feed. Water is still seriously 
short in the Ohio Valley. Conditions 
were mostly good in the great western 
grazing areas. Cottonseed meal prices 
were unchanged to only slightly. lower at 
the three major southern markets, At- 
‘latta, Memphis and Fort Worth, and 
were unchanged to $1.50 lower at other 
important distributing markets. Prices 
of gluten feed and meal were generally 
unchanged, but hominy feed averaged 
lower than at the beginning of the 
month. Alfalfa meal prices averaged 
slightly lower. . 

Hay Prices Quiet 

Hay markets were mostly inactive 
during the first week of February. 
Prices held practically unchanged but the 
lower grades were more difficult to sell. 
Good color prarie hay, free from weeds, 
was readily taken by stockyards, but 
weedy and poor color hay went to ship- 
pers and local buyers. Alfalfa prices 
remained practically unchanged at the 
principal markets. Pacific coast mar- 
kets were dull and slightly easier, re- 
flecting the improved pasturage pros- 
pects and the continued slow demand 
from local feeders. 


In the cattle trade of early February 


the only dependable demand was for 
well-conditioned fed steers with weight, 
and for a few loads of outstanding light 
and long yearlings. Chicago’s average 
price on slaughter steers for the first 
week of the month at $8.60 compared 
with $12.25. the coresponding week a 
year ago. The extreme top was $11.75, 
paid for long yearlings. The best heavies 
cashed at $11.40. Finishers were more 
interested in unloading half-fat cattle 
than in buying either thin or half-fat 
offerings for further growth and devel- 
opment. Replacement cattle sold lower 
than at any time since last August, most 
stockers and light feeders cashing at 
Chicago at $6.25 to $7.50. 

Aside from the price decline that car- 
ried values to a new Winter low, the 
extremely wide range in prices between 
‘comparable grades of light and heavy 
hogs was the outstanding feature of the 
week’s swine trade. At Chicago the 
spread between 180 and 400-pound bar- 
row hogs was as much as $1.70 per 100 

* pounds. 

Decreased receipts of sheep and lambs 
at. 11 markets did not prevent a series 
of dull and unevenly lower sessions in 
early February, declines coming as a 
result of retarded consumption of the 
dressed product for which abnormally 
high temperatures were held partially 
accountable. Lamb finishers continued 
to show an active interest in feeding 
and shearing lambs, but kept their pur- 
chases in line with the trend of fat 
lamb prices. 

In the wool market, the inereased vol- 
ume of business and the better tone re- 
ported from foreign markets worked t@ 
the material advantage of sellers in the 
case of the finer grades, but owing to 
the lack of a substantial volume of. busi- 
ness, the advance in prices abroad had 
no noticeable effect in restraining the 
downward trend of 56s and lower quality 
domestic wools. Sales.of territory wools 
of 58s and 60s and finer: qualities were 
the heaviest of any week since last Sum- 
mer and prices on these were inclined 
to strengthen, 

Receipts of eggs at the principal mar- 
kets continue to show sizeable increases 
over those of previous weeks, and to 
exceed receipts for comparable periods 
last year by an ample margin. So far 
this season, eggs arriving at those points 
have been approximately 170,000 cases 
or 17 per cent larger than for the same 
period a year ago. The plentiful sup- 

lies of fresh eggs available and the 
ow prices at which they are selling are 
making it extremely difficult to interest 
retailers in cold storage eggs, except at 

* very low prices. 

The explanation of the recent heavy 
receipts of dressed poultry lies in the 
fact that many egg producers are said 
to have become discouraged at the poor 

e returns being received for eggs sold, 
and are.selling part of their flocks. This 
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live poultry now arriving at the mar- 
kets are reported to contain a larger 
proportion of fowl than is usual for this 
time of the year. 

Prices of butter broke to new low 
levels during the first week of February. 
Indications are that January production 
exceeded that of January a year ago, 
and the first part of February has shown 
little or no change in the trend.  Re- 
celvers report arrivals from regular fac- 
tories holding up remarkably well. 

_Sentiment in cheese-producing — sec- 
tions early this month is largely a re- 
ection of the gloomy attitude which 
prevailed in butter markets. Combined 
with such other factors as a continued 
light out-of-storage movement, an ap- 
parently lighter consumptive demand 
than-a year ago, and indications of a 
decidedly heavier production in the not 
distant future, the low butter prices had 


a depressing influence on cheese mar- 
kets. 


is supported by the fact that cats i 


Potatoes held steady in New York and 
aine producing sections, but were 
slightly weaker in the north-central ship- 
ping area, also in western Nebraska and 
in the Yakima Valley of Washington. 


Cabbage prices have declined further 
at western New York points since the 
first of the month, but held steady in 
Wisconsin. Prices are about one-sixth 
those of a year ago. Shipping-point 
price of new stock in southern Texas 
declined sharply. New Jersey sweet po- 
tatoes sold at a wider range than. be- 
fore in consuming centers. 

Onion markets are in bad shape. 
Prices have declined further at country 
shipping points. Some shipping - point 
sales of apples in the Pacific Northwest’ 
were made at slightly higher levels. City 
markets were lower on strawberries. To- 
mato sales in southern Florida were 
made on a higher level and city markets 
were stronger for good stock. A slight 
decrease appears certain in acreage of 
Spring lettuce. Cash-track prices in Im- 
perial Valley adyanced toward the mid- 
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Alaskan Agencies | 
Now Occupy New 
Capitol in Juneau 


Quarters Provided for Both 
Federal and Territorial 
Governments, According 
To Interior Department . 


The Alaskan territorial and Federal 
gévernmental agencies now occupy the 
new $775,000 Federal building which| 
has been under construction in Juneau! 
for. some years, according to a wire 
from Governor George A. Parks, just| 
made public. by the Secretary of the| 
Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. A state-| 
ment by the Department of the Interior 
announcing the transfer of administra- 
tive activities to the capitol declares. 


The statement foliows in full text: 


“We moved into our new quarters in 
the Federal building today,” Governor 





George A. Parks yesterday wired from’ 
Juneau, Alaska, to Secretary Wilbur, at 
the Department of the Interior in Wash- 
ington. This message signifies the com- 
pletion of the $775,000 building that has 
been under construction for some years 
and which is intended to house the ad- 
ministrative agencies of both the Ter- 
ritory and. the Federal Government. 
This capitol building of the Far North 
is a handsome and classic five-story 
structure, built of brick and marble; de- 
signed by the architects of the Treas- 
ury Department in Washington. 





dle of February, but terminal markets 
were somewhat lower. 


three Commissioners, 


the Department of the Interior, one rep- 
resenting the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and one representing the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, to whom much Alas- 
kan authority and responsibility has 
It will! been transferred; representatives of the 
|house the territorial Legislature; Fed- | Department of Justice who enforce pro- 


Interior. 





‘eral and territorial courts; governor; the! hibition, narcotic and other laws; and 


Department of Treasury, 
National and territorial governmental agencies have moved into 
the new Federal building, fecently completed, at Juneau, capital 
of Alaska, it has just been announced by the Department of the 


tion. The cost of construction was $775,000. 


one representing 


ington to Alaska. 


be held in Juneau on Feb, 15. 


The post office and customs house occupy part of the 
five-story structure, shown above in the closing stages of construc- 





other territorial and Federal agencies. 


The completion of this building and 
the proper housing of governmental 
agencies will greatly aid the present 
policy of removing the detail of gov- 
ernment as much as possible from Wash- 
A formal celebration 
of the occupation of the building will 


Extended Power 


partment of Labor 


Through hills (H. R. 
S. 6116) recently introduced 
Houses of Congress, ‘which 


unlawfully in this country, the 


ported this year. 





for the same 


to 16,500. Further 
nished by Mr. Doak follows: 
More Funds Proposed 


dent Hoover has 
added to the 
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Of Aliens Sought 


Secretary Doak Says Pro- 
posed Legislation Will 
Broaden Powers of De-| 


17004 and 
in both, to sign warrants to field officers desig- 
‘seek to 
remove a number of obstacles tend- 
ing to retard the deportation of ~— 
e- 
partment of Labor hopes, by means of | au ty 4 
broader powers, materially to increase | alien criminals as such unless the crimes 
deportation of these undesirable aliens,|of which they have been convicted in- 
it was stated orally by the Secretary 
\of Labor, W. N. Doak. (An explanation 
of the bills was printed in the issue of 


17,000, and possibly 18,000, aliens who 

are in the country unlawfully will be de- 

Deportations so far 
this fiscal year are running above those | 

, | both, 

period last year, when! 

deportations for the entire year amounted 

information fur- 


The additional $500,000 which Presi- 
recommended to be} 
Department of Labor’s 
regular appropriation bill for the coming 


ei 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 
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| enable the Department to get more 
closely at the root of the problem and 
reduce the number of unlawful entrances 
into the country by aliens. 

This increase in funds would be used 
chiefly in increasing the force of the 
Immigration Border Patrol. The De- 
partment has not had enough forces to 
keep out a considerable number. of aliens 
who use various means to gain unlawful 
entrance into the country. Also there 
has been somewhat of a problem in keep- 
ing aliens out of the country after they 
have been deported. The Border Patrol 
bis engaged primarily in apprehending 
aliens illegally entering the United 
States. 

Delegation of Power 

The legal situation would be remedied 
largely if, as the bills introduced before 
Congress specify, the Secretary of La- 
bor is authorized to delegate authority 


nated by him. 

At present the burden of proof is 
placed on the alien only in respect to the 
lawfulness of his entry. Theré is no 
|authority under existing laws to deport 


volve moral turpitude. : 
Punishment of those who, having 
knowledge of the unlawful entry, conceal 


Feb, 11.) |or harbor or attempt to conceal or har- 

kA ctatd : ‘ -...; bor an alien entering the country un- 
ite” the United tates tts gem lawfully, as provided in the measure be- 
CL: testy paid. : xpected sub.| fore Congress, should also aid the De- 
Stlally t aaa he a8 of last | Partment in its deportations. Those who 
Sate, Fla quemek hedhtatinea over |°™Ploy aliens under similar conditions 


are subject to like penalty, which makes 
jsuch crime a misdemeanor and punish- 
jable by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
| imprisonment not exceeding one year, or 





Naval Plans of Japan 

About 14,000 Japanese men will have 
;to be dismissed from Japanese govern- 
ment arsenals if Japan curtails naval 
construction in conformity with pro- 
visions of the London Naval Treaty. 











year, if appropriated by Congress, will! (Department of Labor.) 





Why You Can Drive the New Ford 


So Many Thousands of Miles 


‘ 


Unusual care in manufacturing 
is reflected in the smooth, reliable 
performance of the new Ford 
and its economy and long life. 





THE NEW FORD has made an unusual record for 
reliability and long life. In police service it has 
been driven 100,000 and 120,000 miles under 
the severest driving conditions. Leading indus- 
trial companies operating large fleets of Fords 
report “satisfactory economical service” after 
many months and years of constant use. The 
value of good materials, simplicity of design and 
accuracy in manufacturing is especially apparent 
after the first 25,000 miles. 

Throughout the chassis, you find many 
reasons for the good performance of the Ford. 
None is more important than the crankshaft. 

The crankshaft is frequently called the heart 
of the automobile because of the part it plays in 
transmitting the power developed by the pistons 
to the flywheel and driveshaft. It must be prop- 
erly balanced to insure smooth operation. It 
must be accurate in size to insure proper clear- 
ance in the bearings. It must be true in alignment 
and weight to reduce friction and give long con- 
tinuous service without adjustment, 

The crankshaft of the new Ford has great 
strength because it is made of carbon manganese 
steel, specially developed by Ford metallurgists. 
It will resist a twisting stress of 21% tons at a lever- 
age of twelve inches from its axis, 





THE NEW FORD 


This popular family sedan is an outstanding example 
of value far above the price. Its beauty of line, color and 
upholstery is in keeping with its capable mechanical 
performance. Among its many features are .. . silent, 
fully enclosed four-wheel brakes, Triplex shatter-proof 
glass windshield, four Houdaille double-acting hydraulic 
shock absorbers, aluminum pistons, torque-tube drive, 


In the many step’ in its manufacture, the 
Ford crankshaft is-machined and polished to 
measurements as fine as one-half of'a thousandth 
part of an inch. In all, Ford crankshafts receive 
more than 150.checks for accuracy. 

The greatest care is taken 
to make sure that the Ford 
crankshaft will be in perfect 
balance in all positions and 
at all speeds. The machines 
for the dynamic balance tests 
are set upon foundations of 
gum_rubber and. are so deli- 
cately adjusted that the very 
air that surrounds them is 
first cleansed and then held 
at 68 degrees by thermo- 
static. control. 





This illustration shows the Ford cylinder bloc (A), piston (B), 
connecting-rod (C), flywheel (D), and crankshaft (E). The care 
with which these parts are made is an important factor in the 
smoothness, reliability, economy and long life of the new Ford. 


e * 

The Ford crankshaft is made of special carbon manganese steel 

and balanced statically and dynamically, Ford crankshafis 
receive more than 150 checks for accuracy. 


Though wéighing . many 


. pounds, the Ford crankshaft 


is so carefully balanced that 
it will remain. motionless 
when placed upon two per- 
fectly leveled parallel bars, 


TUDOR SEDAN 


three-quarter floating rear axle, more than twenty ball 
and roller bearings, extensive use of steel forgings, Rust- 
less Steel, quick acceleration, 55 to 65 miles an hour, ease 
of control, reliability, economy and long life. The first 
cost of the Ford is low and you save many dollars because 
of the low cost of operation and up-keep and low yearly 
depreciation. 





REDUCED FORD PRICES 
Standard Bodies 


Roadster. « « « + $430 Tudor Sedan « « . $490 

Phaeton « « « « «+ 435 SportCoupee « « .« 500 

Coupe eo oe) @' es 490 Fordor Sedan . ¢e 590 
De Luxe Bodies 

De Luxe Roadster. . $475 DeLuxeSedan. . . $630 

De Luxe Phaeton . . 580 Convertible Cabriolet. 595 

De Luxe Coupe. . . 525 TownSedan. . « . 630 


Victoria . .« « « « $580 


All prices F.O. B. Detroit, plus freight and delivery. Bumpers and 
spare tire extra. 


You can purchase a Ford on convenient, economical terms 
through the Authorized Ford Finance Plans of the Universal 
Credit Company. 


yet will turn if so small a weight asa ten-cent piece 
is placed on any connecting-rod bearing. 

This same care is followed as standard prac« 
tice in the manufacture of the Ford flywheel, 
pistons, connecting-rods, valves, camshaft and 
other mechanical parts. 

You can see, therefore, why the Ford delivers 
reliable, economical service for so many thous 
sands of miles. It gives good performance on the 

road because good performance has 
been built into it at the factory. 


. FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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Record of Bills 

Just Introduced 
In Legislatures 

Pcaitass abd Tasies 


Among Proposals Await- 
ing Consideration 


Banking: Finance 

Colo. H. 195. Steen. Relating to li- 
censing and regulation of the business of 
making small loans; Banking, 

Colo. H. 198. Steen, Bank collection 
eode; Banking. 

Colo. H. 199. Phelps. To regulate &nd 
license real estate brokers and salesmen; 
Insurance. 

Colo. H. 255. Morris. Relating to fraud- 
ulent practices in respect to stocks, bonds 
and other securities Banking. 

Colo. H. 333, Johnson. To prevent fraud 
in the sale and distribution of stocks, bonds 
and other securities; Mercantile and Man- 
ufacturing Interests. 

Colo. H. 362. Aspinall. To prevent fraud 
in the promotion or sale of stocks, bonds 
or other securities; Mines and Mining In- 
terests. 

Colo. H. 364, Aspinall et al. For organ- 
ization and supervision of credit unions; 
Banking. E 

Colo. H. 378. Aspinall. Defining and pro- 
hibiting bucket shops; Mines and Mining, 

Colo. H. 402. Kavanagh. To license and 
regulate making of small loans; Banking. 

Colo. 429. Burchfield et al. Regulating 
urchase and sale of securities on maygin; 

ines and Mining. 

Colo, H. 509. Minshall. Providing for 
guaranty of bank deposits; Banking. 

Cole. H. 531. Tarbell. Bank taxation 
bill; Banking. 

Colo. H. 540. 
banks; Banking. 

Minn. H. 411. Spillane. Reducing rates 
of interest paid by banks on State deposits; 
Banks and Banking. 

N. Dak. S. 141. To license and regulate 
the making of small loans; Judiciary. 

N. Dak. S. 151. Defining the crime of 
libel and slander of annuity, safe deposit, 
surety and trust companies; Judiciary. 

Oreg. S. 148. Schulmerich. Bank col- 
lection code; Banking. 

S.C. H. 239. Bowman. Relating to lia- 
bility of corporations holding stock in banks 
and of stockholders of such holding cor- 
porations: Judiciery. 

Tex. S. 240. Russék. 
and trust companies to 
held in fiduciary capacity 
assets; Banks. 

Tex. H. 387. Farmer. Requiring all 
banks to provide bond to secure payment 
of deposits of secured depositors; Banks. 

Tex. H. 410. Finn. Requiring banks 
and trust companies to segregate fiduciary 
assets from general assets; Banks. 

/. Va. H. 221. Norton. Making it un- | 
lawful for banks to make service charges; 
Banks and Corporations. | 

W. Va. S$. 112. Same as H. 221. 

Wis. A. 112. Grobschmidt. Relating to 
central State reserve Bank; Insurance and |} 
Banking. | 


Tarbell. Taxation of 


Requiring banks 
segregate assets 
from general 


Crime: Prisons 

Ohio. S. 115. Espey. Regulation collec- 
tion, statement, publication and transmis- 
sion of statistics relating to crimes and | 
delinquency. 

Ohio. S. 132. Gillen. To provide for} 
jurisdiction of crimes committed in, from | 
or against aircraft while in flight over 
the State. 

Ohio. S. 141. See Judiciary. j 

Ohio. S. 151. Ackerman. To establish | 
office of director of police instruction and 
five regional police instruction schools. 

Ohio. H. 240. Marshall. To prohibit 
sale in open market of convict goods. 

Wash. H. 101. Brown. To eliminate 
statutory provisions relative to capital pun- 
ishment; Judiciary. 

Wash. H. 124. Yantis, Harter, Friese 
and Culmback. Making it a felony to man-| 
ufacture, transport, sell or possess a ma- 
chine gun without a license, and to provide | 
for licenses in certain instances; Judiciary. 

Constitution 
273. See Judiciary. 

Education 

Colo. H. C. R. 15. Barrick. Proposing 
compulsory education amendment to consti- | 
tution. | 

N. Mex. H. 124. Hogrefe et al. Creat- | 
ing science commission to have jurisdiction | 
over objects removed from archaeological 
and ruin excavations; Education. 

Utah. S. 58. Fowles. Providing for half 
an hour a week in the schools to be devoted 
to moral and humane legislation. | 

Elections | 

Nebr. S. 241. Wellensiek and Allen. To| 
require reporting of consideration received | 
for any published or broadcast advertise- | 
ment, speech or comment of candidates for | 
State [and national public offices, and meas- | 
ures placed before electors. | 

Forests 

Colo. H. 192. Murphy et al. 

for the creation of a State forest. 
Highways | 

N. C. H. 338. Connor. Abolishing. pres- 
ent Highway Commission and naming ¢com- | 
mission of chairman and four members; 
State to take over county highway system; | 
increasing gasoline tax to 6 cents. 

N. C. H. 339. Connor. Continues pres- 
ent Highway Commission and provides for | 
allotment of 2 rather than 1 cent of the} 
gasoline tax to counties. 

N. D. S. 157. Creating a State highway | 
commission. | 





Nebr. S. 


Providing 


Insurance 

Ark. S. 264. McElhannon. To provide an | 
additional tax upon insurance companies to} 
provide a State sanitation fund; Judiciary. 

Ark. S. 284. Dillon. To provide for a pen- 
alty and attorneys’ fees in actions to re- 
cover on insurance policies; Insurance, 

Colo. H. 185. Aspinall, et al. Relative to 
deposits of domestic insurance companies; 
Insurance. 

Colo. H. 215. Twining. To regulate licens- 
ing of motor vehicles and compel owners and | 
operators to supply bond or insurance; Roads 
and Bridges. ; 

Colo. H. 224. Albright, et al. Relative to} 
formation and issuance of stock of new in- 
surance companies; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 228. Graham, et al. To create a 
State unemployment insurance fund;* In- | 
dustrial Relations. 

Colo, H. 233. Aspinall. To require life in- | 
surance companies doing business In Tolo. 
to invest not less than three-fourths of their 
reserves on Colo. business in Colo, securities 
and to require maintenance of full reserve 
on Colo. business; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 235. Johns. Relative to lawful 
investments by domestic insurance compa- | 
nies; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 258. Morris, et al. To create a| 
State board of insurance; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 339. La Follette (by request). Re- 
lating to legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 347. Spangler. To require auto-| 
matic fire alarm systems for apartment | 
houses, factories, hotels and schools; Mer- 
cantile and Manufacturing Interests. | 

Colo. H. 511. Barron. To define term life 
insurance and provide for regulation of life | 
insurance business; Insurance. 

Colo. H. 518. See Motor Vehicles. 

Minn. H. 436. Spillane. To require exclu- 
sion of foreign fraternal beneficial associa- 
tions which readjust rates without member- 
ship referendum; Insurance. 

* Minn. S. 351. See Motor Vehicles. 

Mo. S. 151. Titus. To license and regulate 
certain automobile service clubs under di- 
rection of supt. of insurance. 

Mont. S. 62. Stewart. To provide for regu- 
lation and licensing of insurance agents and 
to create a board of insurance education; In- 
surance. 

Mont. H. 257. See Motor Vehicles. 

Nev. A. 68 Bugby. To protect and fa- 
vor resident agents of licensed insurance 
companies in matter of commissions earned 
by special agents; Judiciary. 

Nev. “A. 69. Bugby. To provide for qual- 
ification and licensing of insurance agents; 
Judiciary. 

N. Dak. §S. 147. Miller. To provide for 
form and manner of publication of annual 
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Industries Are Supplied Data 


On Foreign 


Federal Service Enables Tra 


Customs Duties 


der to Caleulate Price Which 


He Can Command Abroad 


Topic V1: 


Foreign Trade 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


their places in the administrative organizations. 


Foreign Trade. 
By Henry 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective o 
The present series deals wit 


Chalmers 


Chief, Division of Foreign’ Tariffs; Burcau of Foreign and. Domestic Commerce, 


Department 


ANY of the losses and annoyances 

which so often attend export trade 

may be avoided or at least mini- 
mized, if Americans interested in ship- 
ping goods abroad will avail them- 
selves of the facilities freely offered 
by the Foreign Tariffs Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce. 

Very few overseas traders can af- 
ford to maintain a staff of expert ad- 
visers on the problems arising out of 
the official charges and conditions of 
getting American goods into foreign 
markets. The Government, however, 
through this organization—the Foreign 
Tariffs Division—places just such serv- 
ices at the disposal of the exporter 
without any cost to him. 

Since the great war there has been 
an almost unprecedented movement 
practically all over the world for the 
revision of customs tariffs, and usually 
upward. Import duties have been less 
stable and more subject to frequent 
change than before the war. In addi- 
tion various forms of restrictions on 
imports have been resorted to here and 
there, and customs requirements and 
formalities have been recast in many 
countries, often imposing more exact- 
ing conditions on the importation of 
foreign goods. In part, thése changes 
have simply been the means whereby 
the nations have been trying to read- 
just themselves to the economic re- 
alignments following the war, and to 
the generally unstable economic condi- 
tions during the decade of reconstruc- 
tion. In part, also, they reflect the 
widespread intensification of national- 
istic sentiment and desire for greater 
economic self-sufficiency which have 
marked recent years. 
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URING the past decade, also, there 

has been a considerable increase in 
the number of American firms and_.in- 
dividuais engaged in export trade. 
These interests sheuld be able to rely 
upon their Government for exact in- 
formation and expert advice as to cus- 
toms treatment of their products in 
foreign markets, and the proper docu- 
mentation and regulations, that must 
be anticipated if shipments abroad art 
to go through with that ease and sat- 
isfaction that make for continued 
business. 

To a concern in the early stagés of 
considering-the possibilities of a given 
export market, theidivision ioabee 
rates of duty payable on admission. 
given products into any foreign coun- 
try and the incidental charges to which 
they would be subject. When taken in 
conjunction with freight rates—which 
are obtainable from the Transportation 
Division—knowledge of the foreign 
tariffs enables the exporter to cal 
culate the prices at which his goods can 
be delivered to the foreign dealer. 

This is particularly essential to know 
in competing with a native product, or 
when shipping to countries that grant 
preferential rates of duty to certain 
other countries. Tariff information in 
advance has a special usefulness in the 
case of “consumer goods,” where it is 
important to know at what price the 
article can be brought to the foreign 
consumers, after allowing for the im- 
port duties and other intermediate 
charges, which vary with each country. 

Very frequently a favorable tariff 
classification may be the determining 
factor in the given market. For ex- 
ample, a well-known American manu- 
facturer of soap, when sending his 
product to one of the Latin American 
countries, found that, because of its 
characteristic odor and somewhat ex- 
aggerated claims on the carton, the 
soap was classified as a medicinal prod- 
uct and so held subject to a very high 
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statement of insurance companies; Insur- 
ance. 

N. Dak. S. 156. Sperry. 
panies writing burial insurance to comply 
with laws governing legal reserve life in- 
surance companies; Insurance. 

Oreg. H. 195. Bronaugh et al. 
companies to deposit securities or bond 
with State Insurance Commissioner. 

S. Dak. H. 125. See Taxatioh. ° 

Tex. 6. 228. Woodul.- To fix maximum 
rates of commissions payable by insurance, 
companies to recording agents and s0o- 
licitors; Insurance, 

Tex. S.J. R.17. Woodul. Construction 
amendment to provide that Legislature may 


| create and maintain a State system of work- 


men’s compensation 
tional Amendments. 
Tex. .H..J..R..16, Hatehitt. Same 
Ss. J. R. 17; Constitutional Amendments. 
Utah. H. €2. Frimley. To pfovide that 


insurance; Constitu- 


as 


suicide shall not be a-defense against pay- | 


ment of insurance policy after first year, 
except in case of actident policies and life 
policies providing extra benefits for acci- 
dental death; Insurance. 

Utah. H, 63. G. M. Miller. To license 
and regulate insurance adjusters; Insur- 
ance. 

Utah, H. 64. Spencer. To regulate so- 
liciting and writing of mresident and non- 
resident insurance brokers, and requiring 
them to procure licenses; Insurance. 

Wis. A. J. R. 26. Busby. To provide 
for a referendum on compulsory automobile 
insurance; Insurance and Banking. 

Wyo, H. 160. To authorize 
in Wyoming of stock fire insurance com- 
}panies whose articles or charter provide 


for operation on participating plan; Public | 


| Utilities. 

| Wyo. H. 163. Krueger et al. 

}to powers of mutual fire 
panies; Corporations. 

| Wyo. H, 166. Littleton. To prohibit 
certain provisions in life insurance policies; 

| Corporations. 

Wyo. H. 181. Park Committee Delega- 
| tion To fix territorial business limits of 
| mutual fire insurance companies; Corpora- 
\ tions, 
| Judiciary 
| Nebr. 8S. 273. Van Kirk. Proposing eon- 
| stitutional amendment providing that in 
jcapital cases no verdict may be rendered 
junless all jurors concur, in felony cases 
| five-sixths of jurors may return verdict, 
jand in misdemeanor cases two-thirds may 
return verdict. 

Nebr. 5&. 301. 
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insurance com- 


Judiciary Committee. 


To require com- | 


c ] To re-| 
| quire oreign and alien casualty insurance 


operation | 


of Commerce 


rate of duty. As it stood, his product 
could not possibly be sold to the con- 
sumers in that market at a price any- 
where near that of competitive prod- 
ucts. The division advised with the 
soap manufacturer as to the cause of 
his difficulty and possible relief, and 
ultimately succeeded in getting better 


customs treatment. 
* 

JK. NOWLEDGE as to whether there 

are restrictions on importation of 
the product in the given country, or 
whether a license needs to be procured 
in advance for each shipment, is of 
first importance. In many countries 
medicinal preparations need first to be 
submitted for analysis and registration 
before they can be sold at all; in.-many 
countries fruits, vegetables, and pre- 
pared foods are subject to special sani- 
tary or pure food regulations. 

Assuming that tariffs are found to 
allow of business, and there are no spe- 
cial restrictions or regulations that 
cannot be met, there are the various 
considerations in connection with the | 
preparation and dispatch of shipments, 
on which the exporter needs help. The 
requirement of certain countries that 
goods shall carry an indication of 
origin needs to be known early, so that 
the goods may bear the necessary 
“Made in U. S. A.” legend. 

Since duties in many countries are 
assessed upon other than the net 
weight, and include the immediate 
wrappers or packing and sometimes 
even the external case or bale, it is im- 
portant to know how to pack for the 
lowest customs duties. Knowing the 
exact basis of duty assessment on the 
particular product in the given coun- 
try often may suggest a lightening or 
adaptation of the usual packing so as 
not to unduly burden the consumer 
with paying the same rate of duty on 
the case or container as on the prod- 
uct itself. ; 

With the shipmeft properly marked 
and prepared, there arise the questions 
as to the consular invoice or other doc- | 
uments that may be required by the 
given country, how they should be pre- 
pared and handled, the consular fee 
involved, if any, and the related official 
regulations affecting the dispatch of 
the shipment at this end and its entry 
into the country of destination. A 
large proportion of the difficulties and 
penalties which American shipments 
encounter in-foreign ports arise from 
failure, to comply, with the. require- 
ments in connection ~ with shipping 
documentation. : 
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HE division can assist in all these 

matters. Its prime object is to help 
American exporters plan overseas busi- 
ness for the utmost advantage in the 
light of particular tariff and customs 
situations in each of the foreign mar- 
kets, and to help put through American 
shipments with least possible annoy- 
ances and losses. If perchance a ship- 
ment of American goods should en- 
counter difficulties at port of entry, the 
division will lend its facilities to ob- 
tain a release of the shipment, Cases 
are numerous where the division has 
been able to assist in resolving or miti- 
gating customs difficulties in which 
American goods found themselves in 
foreign countries. 

The division regularly issues cur- 
rent information on impending tariff 
revisions and changes abroad. It thus 
enables exporters both to arrange ship- 
ments. on pending contracts in the 
light of prospective changes, and to 
initiate efforts for moderation of par- 
ticular tariff advances or new restric- 
tions before the measures become ef- 
fective. Such services are made pos- 
sible by the division’s world-wide 
contacts. 


on “Foreign Trade,” to appear in the 





keeping American industry abreast of 
8. 


Raising requirements for admission to the 
ar. 

Nebr. S. 302. Judiciary Committee. Mak- 
ing it illegal for any person to practice law 
or represent himself as authorized to prac- 
tice law unless admitted to the bar. 

N, D. H. 105. Erickson and Cox. Proposing | 
to give a pension to those who have served | 
one full term as judge of the Supreme Court | 
and whose age exceeds 80 years; Judiciary. | 


Ohio. S. 141. Gillen. To provide for per- 
missive sentence by judge in felony cases. 


Labor and Industry 
Colo. H. 228. See Insurance. 


Idaho. H. 78. O’Meara. Relating to hours} 
of labor for male employes selling groceries, | 
drygoods or hardware. 
| Me. S. 350. Jackson. To regulate hours of | 
|labor for women and children; Labor, 

Me. H. 933. Palmer, To regulate employ- 
ment of females; Labor. | 

N. Mex. H. 115. Ulivarri. To provide mini- 
mum wage scale for female employes in cer- 
tain occupations; Publie Affairs. 

Ohio. H. 240. See Crime: Prisons, 

8. C. H. 223. Aycock. To establish a 
State department of labor; Commerce and 
Manufacture. 

8. C. H. 241. R. D. McDonald. To require 
textile manufacturers or finishing plants to 
give 30 days notice before closing such plants | 
or reducing time of operation; Commerce 
and Manufacture. 

Ind, S. 194. Tornohlen. To permit em- 
ployment of children between 14 and 16 
under certain conditions; Education. 

Nev. A. 53. Labor Committee. Substi- 
| tute for A. 1 and A, 3. To provide mini- 


work; Labor. 

Okla. H. 187. Grand. To prohibit after 
Jan: 19, 1934, shipment of prison made 
goods into Okla. from other States 

Motor Vehicles 

Ind. H. 380. Crawford et al. To pro- 
vide for suspension of license of any mo- 
torist failing to satisfy judgment result- 
ing from traffic accidents pending proof of 
ability to respond in damages for future 
accidents through insurance policies or 
bonds; Judiciary A. 

N. Dak. H. 158. Peters. To require De- 
partment of State Highways to place 
markers at place of fatal accidents on State 
highways; Highways and Bridges. 
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| citizenship and naturalization; 


mum wage of $5 for &hour day for un- | 
skilled labor of males over 18 on public | 
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List supplied daily by the 
of Congress . Fiction” books 
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and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 


Internatl. correspondence schools, Scranton, 
Pa. .Concrete engineer’s manual, by Sam- 
uel Baker . .. and A. De Groot. ... 
401 p., illus. Scranton, Pa., Internati. 
textbook co., 1930. 


Jane, Lionel C. Select documents illustrat- 
ing four voyages of Columbus, including 
those contained in R. H. Major’s Select 
letters of Christopher Columbus; trans. 
and ed. by... (Works issued by Hakluyt 
socy., 2d ser., no, 65.) 1 v. Lond., Prtd. 
for Hakluyt socy., 1930. 30-33946 

Johnston, Chas. H. L. Famous ‘American 
athletes of today. 2d ser. (Famous lead- 
ers ser.) 328 p. Boston, L. C: Page & 
co., 1930. 30-33945 

Kremer, Michael N. . . Chureh support 
in U. S. (Catholic univ. of America. 
Canon law studies, no. 61.) 136 p. Wash., 
D. C., Catholic univ. of America, 1930. 

30-33939 
Fables of . . . ed. 

247 p., illus. N. Y., 

H. Holt & co., 1930. 30-33692 
Cc. E. Tyrrell. Handyman’s yacht 

182 p. Lond., Oxford univ. press, 

1930. 30-33947 

McMurtrie, Douglas C. Cost of fine typog- 
graphy. 23 p. Chicago, Ludlow typo- 
graph co., 1930. 30-33979 

Marsh, W. J. Yes, boys will be boys. 1st 
ed. 66 p. New Milford, Conn., Marsh 
bros., 1930. 30-33693 

Moulton, Mildred. Structural view of conf. 
as organ of internatl. co-operation. 118 
p. Highland Park, N. J., 1930. 30-33294 

Musil, Alois. In Arabian desert, by .. . 
arranged for publication by Katharine 
McG. Wright. 339 p. N. Y., H. Live- 
right, 1930: 30-33675 

O'Neill, Wm. H. . ... Papal reseripts of 
favor. (Catholic univ. of America. Canon 
law studies, no. 57.) 218 p. Wash., D. C., 
Catholic univ. of America, 1930. 

80-33942 

Columbus memorial 
library. . . . Sources of information for 
books on Latin America. 2d éd:—rev. 
(Bibliographic ser.,.no. 2....) 18 num- 
bered. leaves. Wash., D. C., 1930. 

30-33976 

Prescott, Maurice S. Holstéin-Friesian his- 
tory, by ..., Frank T. Price, Henry H. 
Wing and Wm. A. Prescott. 254 p., illus. 
Lacona, N. Y., Corse press, 1930. 

30-33758 

Procter, Leslie C., comp. Selections for 
public speaking, comp. and adapted by 
... and Gladys T: Stroop. 217 p. N. Y., 
C. Seribner’s sons, 1930. 30-33687 

Ries, Heinrich. Elements of engineering 
geology, by ... and Thos. L. Watson. 
2d ed. 411 p., illus. N. Y., J. Wiley & 
sons, 1930. 30-33963 

Sadler, Wm. S. Worry and nervousness; or, 
Sources of self-mastery. New and rev. 
5th ed. (Sadler health ser, viii.) 605 p. 
Chicago, Health press, 1930. 30-33948 

Shover, John C. Individual production rat- 
ing. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Pa., 
1926.) 120 p. Norman, Okl., Transcript 
press, 1930. 3830-33969 

Siltzer, Frank. Story of British sporting 
prints. New ed., rev. 412 p.. N. Y., C. 
Scribner’s sons, 1930. 30-339: 

. «+. Porest service. (Inst. 
for govt. research. Service monographs 
of U. S. govt. no. 58.) 268 p. Wash., 
Brookings institution, 1930. 

Svenska sallskapet for antropologi och geo- 
grafi, Stockholm. Andree’s story; from 
diaries and journals of S. A. Andree, Nils 
Strindberg, and K. Fraenkel, found on 
White. Island in summer of 1930 and ed. 
by Swedish soe. for anthropology and 
geography; tr. from Swedish by Edward 
Adams-Ray. 389 p., illus. N. Y., Viking 
‘press,“1930. 

Veth, Cornelis. ... Comic art in England. 
206 p., illus. Lond., E. Goldston, 1930. 

30-33935 

Van Slyke, Donald D. ... Observations on 

courses of different types of Bright’s dis- 

ease and on resultant changes in renal 


La Fontaine, Jean de. 
by Colbert Searles. 
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Proceedings of February 12, 1931 
o The Senate 9 


HE Senate convened Feb. 12 at 11 + 

a. m. In a number of addresses 
the Senate paid tribute to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
offered a resolution asking the Federal 
Trade Commission to conduct an. in- 
vestigation into the trade practices in 
the cement industry, to. determine 
whether or not restraint of trade ex- 
ists. (Discussion on page 1.) Ob- 
jection was made to consideration, 
nad the resolution went over under the 
rule. 

Senator Blease (Dem.), of South 
Carolina, urged Muscle Shoals legisla- 
tion, 

A message from the President was 
received, containing sundry nomina- 
tions. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the 
text of the -international load line 
treaty, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 
(Full text of President Hoover’s mes- 
sage of transmittal on page 10.) 

Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of Lousi- 
ana, addressed the Senate in support of 
the $20,000,000 drought relief compro- 
mise conference report. (Discussion on 
page 1.) : 

Upon motion of Senator Swanson 
(Dem.), of Virginia, the Senate agreed 


to the conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 16279) authorizing an increase of 
$100,000,000 in ‘the Federal public 
build 2s program. (Discussion on 

Sioatere Robinson (Dem.), of Ar- 

kansas, and Wheeler (Dem.), of Mon- 
discussed the compromise 
drought relief amendment, the pending 
measure. 

The presiding officer laid before the 
Senate the reply of the Secretary of 
Agriculture to the resolution adopted 
by me a Feb. 11. (Full text on 


Senator Wheeler concluded his dis- 
cussion of the drought relief compro- 
misé¢ after Secretary Hyde’s telegram 
was read. 

Restrictions on importations from 
Soviet Russia were urgéd by Senator 
Steiwer (Rep.), of Oregon. 

A resolution was presented by Sen- 
ator Brock (Dem.), of Tennessee, by 
which “Senators would pledge them- 
selves to eat only bread and water 
pending enactment of drought relief 
legislation. 

Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Okla- 
homa, renewed his discussion of the 
compromise and held the floor when 
the Senate recessed at 5:10 p. m. to 
11 a. m., Feb. 13. 


e The House of Representatives » 


THE House met at noon, Feb. 12. 

On motion of Majority Leader Til- 
son (Rep.), of New Haven, Conn., the 
Ways and Means Committee was 
granted consent to sit during the ses- 
sions of the House. Miscellaneous 
measurés were called up and Senate 
amendments agreed to. Thesé in- 
cludéd three omnibus Civil War vet- 
érans’ pension bills (H. R. 13518, H. R. 
15930 and H. R. 16744), carrying an 
aggregate of $280,498 per year addi- 
tional cost and affecting 1,577 veterans 
and dependents. These three pension 
measures now go to the President. 
(See calendar changes in status, 
page 6.) 

A resolution of the minority leader, 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 


Uvalde, Tex. (H. J. Res. 462), to au- 
thorize $287,000 appropriation to con- 
tinue the expenses of the International | 
Waterway Commission, United States 
1 
' 


and Mexico, to enable it to go on with 
its studies of the Lower Rio Grande, 
Lower Colorado, and Tia Juana Rivers, 
was called up. It was recommended 
by the President and passed both 
Houses. The House agreed to the Sen- 
ate amendments and the resolution 
now goes to the President for ap- 
proval. 

The House sent to conference the 
independent offices apropriation bill 
(H. R. 16415), making appropriations 
for the administration of veterans’ af- 


anatomy, by... Edgar Stillman. (Medi- 
cine monographs. vol. xviii.) 130 p., 
illus. Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins co., 
1930. 30-33950 
Vogue. Vogue’s manual of smart service 
and table setting. 90 p., illus. N. Y., 
Conde Nast publications, 1980. 30-33962 
Von Borries,' Edward O. King verses. 43 
p., illus. Chicago, 1930, 30-33691 
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BILLS IN CONGRESS 


New Measures Iniroduced 


Changes in status of bills and resolutions 
are printed in section 2 of this issue. 


Agriculture 


H. R. 17028. Ketcham. To amend act as 


| to agric. extension work between agri¢. col- 


leges; Agriculture. 

H. R. 17029. Stone. Obligors on defaulted 
commercial paper in drought areas; “Agri- 
culture. 

Banks: Banking 

H. R. 16972. Moore, Va. To amend act to 
amend Fedl. Farm Loan Act; Banking and 
Currency. 


Bridges 


River, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Ky., and Newport, Ky.; Commerce. 


La.; Commerce. 

S. 6188, Howell. To extend time; Missouri 
River, Farnam Street, Omaha, South 
Omaha, -and Florence; Commerce. 

H. R. 16970: Howard. Pipe-line bridge 
across Missouri River; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Citizenship 


H. R. 16975. Cable. To amend law on 
Immigration 
and Naturalization. 
: Civil Service 
8. 6115. Robinson, Ind. To provide 5-day 
wk. for employes of G. P. 0.; Civil Service. 
H. R, 16981. Manlove. To amend retirement 


act of May 29, 1930; Civil Service. 
Claims ’ 

S. 6126. Copeland (by request). Ct. of 
Claims to hear claims of estate of Chorpen- 
ning, deceased; Claims. 

Commerce and Trade 

S. J. Res. 250. Fess. Investigation of 
transportation agencies; Interstate Com- 
meree. 

H. R. 17034. Britten. State transportation 
of wood alcohol; Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H. J. Res, 497. Parker. Investigation of 
transportation agencies; Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Constitutional Amendments 

H. J. Res. 499, Frear. Amdmt. to Constitu- 
tion; @udiciary. 

Finance: Money: Coinage 

H. R. 16978. Perkins. Design of 
dollar to commemorate anniversary o 
of Washington; Coinage, Weights 


Measures. 
Fish: Birds: Game 


uarter 
birth 
and 


culture, 


Flood Control 


control act; Flood Control. 
Foreign Relations 


eign governments; Foreign Affairs. 
Forestry 


Natl, Forest; Public Lands and Surveys. 
Indians 


Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 


| Crow Indians; Indian Affairs. 
S. 6099. Wheeler. 
| Indians; Indian Affairs. 


tion to Agric. Dept.; Indian Affairs. 





Mont. H. 257. Adair, et al. Relative to in- 
juries caused by negligent operation of mo- 
tor vehicles and liability of owner therefor; 
Public Safety. 
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Indian Reservation, Mont.; Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 17030. Chiperfield. Migratory bird 
and game refuge, Illinois River, Ill.; Agri- 


H. R. 17033. Wilson. To amend Miss, flood 


H. J. Res. 498. Frear. Conference of for- 


S. 6118. Barkley. Ohio River and Licking | 
with Covington, | 


| 
S. 6132. Ransdell. Boeuf River at Buckner, 


S. 6130. Thomas, Idaho. Addition to Cache 


S. 6097. Wheeler. For hospital on Crow 
8. 6098. Wheeler. Adoption of mihors by 


Classification of Crow 


| §. 6184. Wheeler. Power sites on Blackfeet | adjusted 


S. 6185. Wheeler. A hospital on Blackfeet 


Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 





dren of Blackfeet Tribe of Indians; Indian 
Affairs. 

S. 6137. Howell. Claims of Winnebago 
Tribe of Indians against U. S.; Indian Af- 


| fairs. 


H. R. 17037. Leavitt. Enrollment of chil- 
dren of Blackfeet Tribe, of Indians; Indian 
Affairs. 

H. R. 17038. Leavitt. Power sites upon 
Blackfeet Indian Reservation; Indian Af- 
fairs. 

H. R. 17039. Leavitt. Hospital on Black- 
feet Indian Reservation; Indian Affairs. 

Insular Affairs: Territories 

S. 6094. Jones. Preference to discharged 
members of Philippine Constabulary in civil 
apptmts.; Civil Service. 

Labor 

H. R. 16977. Graham. To amend longshore- 
men and harbor workers’ compensation act; 
Judiciary. 

Monuments: Statues 

H. R. 17040. Parker. Monument in Sara- 

toga, N. Y., for American déad; Library. 


National Defense 


S. 6127. Shortridge. Site for auxiliary 
operating air base at Camp Kearney; Naval 


airs, 

H. R. 17082. Hopkins. Navy Band at con- 
vention of Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Kansas City; Naval Affairs. 

Patriotic Observances 

8S. 6101. Walsh. Memorial to Brig. Gen.|- 
Pulaski at Savannah, Ga.; Library. 

H. R. 16978. Graham. To incorporate Amer. 
Gold Star Mothers; Judiciary. 

Postal Service 
_H. R. 17086. Crail. Denyi 
to book “Lincoln, the Man”; 
Post Roads. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 

H. R, 17085. Cartwright. Public meneing 
at Heavener, Okla.; Public Buildings an 
Grounds, 


use of mails 
ost Office and 


Public Lands 


8S. 6128. Walsh, Mont. To amend general 
leasing act of Feb. 25, 1920; Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

S. 61383. Wheeler. Unrestricted patents to 
certain public lands; Public Lands and Sur- 
v 


eys. 
Public Printing: Documents 

H. R, 16971. Beers. To amend certain U. 
S, Code; printing and distribution of certain 
public documents; Printing. 

Reclamation: Irrigation 

H. R. 16976. Cramton. Disposition of power 
revenues on Fedl. irrigation projects; Irri- 
gation and Reclamation. 

Rivers and Harbors 
H) R, 16980. Kopp. Dam across Des Moines 


| River; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Social Welfare 

H. R. 17081. Fulmer, Rehabilitation of 

crippled children; Education. o 
Veterans 

S. 6125. Smoot. Addtl. hospital for veterans 
of all wars; Finance. ; 

H. R. 17001, Connery, To amend sec. 5 
of World War Veterans’ Act; World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R, 17008. John#on, 8, Dak. To amend 
World War Veterans’ Act; allowance for 
widows and children of veterans; World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

H. R. 17009. Luce, For comm, to study 
hospitalizing of war veterans; World War 


S. 6131. Hayden. To transfer control of | Veterans’ Legisiation. 
certain lands in Fort Mohave Indian Reserva- 


H. R. 17027, Gavagan. To loan to veterans 
not exceeding 50 per cent of face value of 
service certificates; Ways and 
Means. 

Watetways 
S. Res. 444. Fraziér. S. Miss. Engineering 


S. 6136. Wheeler. For enrollment of ehil- | Advisory Bd.; Commerce, 
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fairs, Shipping Board, Federal Farm 
Board, and the other separate Federal 
agencies. The House disagreed to 
Senate amendments to the independent 
offices bill and Representatives Wason, 
Summers (Rép.), of Walla Walla 
Wash., and dodrum (Dem.), o 
Roanoke, Va., were appointed House 
confereés on it. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), 
Potsdam, N. Y., for the Committee on 
Rules, reported special rules for a 
number of Judiciary Committee meas- 
ures and for the Gifford resolution to 
provide earlier commencement of 
presidential and congressional terms 
after the elections. (Discussion of this 
is printed on page 2.) 

Representative O’Connor (Dem.), of 
New York City, criticized the address 
of the Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden Mills, before the Bond Club in 
New York City Feb. 11. (Discussion 
of his speech is printed on page 2.) 

Representative French (Rep.), of 
Moscow, Idaho, delivered a speech of 
tribute to Abraham Lincoln. 

The naval appropriation bill (H. R. 
16969), was-called up for considera- 
tion of amendments and the reading of 
the bill began. (Discussion of the naval 
bill is printed on page 2.) 

The House did not complete the 
naval bill, considering only 36 out of 
the 56 pages. The House adjourned at 
5:02 p. ra. until noon, Feb. 13. 


of 


and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sie of pustage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Analyses of Wyoming Coals. Technical 
Paper 484, Bureau of Mines, Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 26 cents. $1-26419 

Undulant Fever, with special réference to a 
study of Brucella Infection in lowa. Na- 
tiona] Institute of Health Bulletin No. 
158. Price, 25 cents. 826421 

Summary of Yrrigation-District Statutes of 
Western States. Miscellaneous Publica- 

_ tion No, 103, Dept. of Agriculture. Price, 
20 cents. Agr. 31-28 

Detailed Instructions for the Performance 
of the Dissolved Oxygen and Biochemical 
Oxygen Demand Tests. Supplement No. 
90 to Public Reports. Price, 10 cents, 

81-26420 

Pilot Rules for Certain Inland Waters of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and the 
Coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Revised to 
Jan. 1, 1931. Free at the Steamboat In- 
pection Service, Dept. of Commerce. 

(10-35955) 


State Books and 
Publications 


information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 

partment in the State given below. 

S. Dak.—Inaugural Address of Warren EB, 
Green, Gov. 22d Regular Session, 1931. 
Pierte, 1931. 

Mo.—Message of Henry S. Caulfield, Gov., 
to 56th General Assembly. Jefferson City, 
Jan. 7, 1931. 

Me,.—Message to 85th Legis], by Gov. Wm. 
Tudor Gardiner on Administrative Reor- 
ganization Code. Jan.. 21, 1931. Au- 
gusta, 1931. 

Tex.—Ann. Rept. of Comr. of AirysSers 
for f. yr. closed Ang. 31, 1930. Submitted 
to Gov. by Geo. B. Terrell, Comr. Austin, 
1930. 

Idaho—Message of Gov. C. Ben Ross to 
Legisl. 2ist Session, 1931. Boise, 19381. 


For 


increased 


pleasure 


PPEIESAD 


The possibilities for beautifying windows, doorways, 


furniture and occasional wall spaces‘are perhaps more 


bountiful today than ever before in history, and quite 


regardless of the course along which the taste of the 


individual flows, there are quaint, simple or magnifies 


cent draperies, both old and modern, within easy access. 


Decorators and Merchants, who understand decorative 


values, offer gracious and reliable assistance—and abune 
dant information will be found every Saturday in the 
Antiques and Interior Decorations Sectionof The Sun. 


The motit sketched 
has been taken from an 


18th Century Toile de Jouy 


Antiques «Intetior Becorations 


EVERY SATURDAY IN 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 


Subscription Coupon 
The Sun, New York, Dept. U 


Gentlemen: I am enclosing check for $1.50 for one 
mere special subscription to the Saturday Edition of 

he Sun, containing Antiques and Interior Decorations. 
(Not good in Greater New York.) 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


r. Klein Advises 
Beiter Control of 
Business Cycles 


Both Inflations and Slumps 
Are Abnormalities, Assist- 
ant Secretary Tells Manu- 
facturers Group 


(Continued from Page 1.] 

that “commerce brings us together and 
makes us better friends. * * * These 
mutual commercial accommodations are 
the cements which bind together the dif- 
ferent parts of this Union. * * * They 
are the props of the house tending al- 
ways to hold it up.” And if that was 
true two generations ago, it certainly 
has become infinitely more convincing 
in this day of a vastly more intensive, 
closely integrated economic mechanism. 
Business is no longer on the lone-wolf, 
every-man-for-himself basis. 

It might be -ery interesting to tabu- 
late very briefly a few of these impres- 
sions which come to mind as we contem- 
plate the difficult road over which busi- 
ness has had to make its painful way 
during the past few months. The tabu- 


; a of a decalogue of the depression, 


omprising some of the outstanding fac- 
tors, might not be inopportune for fu- 


ture reference. 


Sequence of Causes 


1. Don’t blame the depression for ev- 
erything which has marred the tran- 
quility of the economic scene since 1929. 
The collapse of many parts of the busi- 
ness structure has had widespread re- 
percussions, but there are other and in 
many cases deeper seated defects hav- 
ing nothing to do with the regrettable 
episodes of the past 16 months. Lack of 
vision, archaic methods, antiquated poli- 
cies, within individual firms and trades, 
have all contributed toward weakening 
those involved so that when the depres- 
sion came it was but the last straw, the 
final episode in a long ‘Sequence of 
causes, rather than the fundamental 
reason for current difficulty. 

2. Don’t compare peaks with slumps. 
Both are abnormalities. The more we 
flatten out the peaks, the better will be 
our control of the slumps. 

3. Don’t fall into the fallacy so gen- 
eral among European industrialists of 
expecting the wage earner to bear the 
brunt of the readjustment. Before re- 
sorting to that extremity let industry 
be sure that every other one has been 
exhausted. There is plenty of slack 
elsewhere — careless production, ineffi- 
cient management, slipshod _ selling. 
Talk of drastic slashes in American liv- 
ing standards and “permanent lows” in 
wages borders closely on economic lu- 
nacy. 

4. Don’t cut loose from associated ac- 
tivities in business. Such short-sighted 
“economy” is the sheerest extravagance 
at this particular stage of business re- 
adjustment. 
in the last 10 years when cooperation 
was more invaluable. No one shoves off 
in a rowboat from a liner in a mid- 
Atlantic storm, to save passage money. 

5. Don’t ignore the amazing power of 
the new technology. No. peril is quite 
so disastrous in business these days as 
a smug, self-satisfied assurance that 
present technique in production. will be 
permanent. Our engineers, our chem- 
ists, our inventors, have never shown 
quch relentless zeal as at _ present. 

hey have largely been responsible for 
lifting the country out of every preced- 
ing crisis. Those industrialists who 
cling closely to them right @ow will have 
good reason to be thankful. 

Problem of Distribution 


6. Don’t cut marketing research. Our 


gravest deficiency still lies in the field | 


of defective distribution. Our major 
business problem these days is not what 
can be made, but what can be sold. If 
the billions wasted there would be sal- 
vaged, even in a modest proportion this 
year, it will be the largest single con- 
tribution to our recovery. Closely as- 
sociated with this is the need of sus- 
tained, far-sighted advertising as an in- 
valuable adjunct to more effective and 
economical distribution. The stimulus, 
not of blatant ballyhoo, but of well- 
founded publicity was never more neces- 
sary than now. There can be no recov- 
ery of business with lagging demand, or 
unwarranted timidity, of consumption. 

7. Don’t overlook the stabilizing value 
of foreign markets. They can not be ex- 
ploited on short notice. Many a firm 
has survived this recent storm because 
its executives had the foresight in fair 
weather to plant an anchor in two or 
three carefully selected markets far 
overseas, 


8. Don’t fall again into the perils of | 


mass mania, the delusion that the sole 
purpose of business is ‘“busy-ness.” 
Quantity operations whether in output 
or distribution are by no means an in- 
variable assurance of quantity profits. 
The latter are indeed elusive unless that 
fateful margin between income and outgo 
is thoroughly sustained and respected 
(not merely suspected). The dinosaur 
was a first-class example of mass pro- 
duction. But he and his kind have all 
been quite dead ‘for several million 
years because too much of their “mass” 
was below their ears. 

9. Don’t overlook the perils of obso- 
lete equipment. It is wiser to have the 
junk heap outside the factory than in 
it. Nearly half (48 per cent to be ex- 
act) the machinery in our own American 
factories today is over 10 years old. 
The paralysis of advancing senility is 
all the more dangerous because its 
stealthy approach is so painless, so easy. 

10. Don’t be stampeded by unfounded 


rumors. They are the fodder on which 
crises flourish. In these days of abun- 
dant, accurate statistical data and 


superb communication facilities, there is 
no longer any valid excuse for mis- 
chievous a peddling among other- 
wise sensible business executives. The 
mendacity of every,irresponsible, dan- 
gerous rumor can be and should be in- 
stantly squelched. - And .it.will be, as 
long as ours is still a business leadership 
of men, not mice. The time for the 
calamity complex has passed. 





Investigation Proposed 
Into Cement Business 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

try to the effect that the price quota- 
tions of all cement companies are uni- 
form and that such uniformity in price 
is highly indicative of an arrangement, 
understanding or agreement between and 
among the various manufacturers and 
dealers in cement to arbitrarily fix and 

intain prices: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission be, and it is hereby, directed to 
investigate competitive conditions in the 
cement industry and report to the Sen- 


e ate of the United States: 


1. The facts with respect to the sale 


There never was a time! 


§ would be true if the price were 20 cents 


Are Presentep Herein. Bene 
BY THE Unitep States DAILY 


In Price Levels 








Raleigh, N. C., Feb. 12.—Many of the 
leading economists of the world are 
strongly of the opinion that the trend 
of commodity prices for some years will 
be downward, some predicting that prices 
generally will go down to the pre-war 
level or lower, Alexander Legge, Chair- 
man of the Federal Farm Board, stated 
here today at a meeting of the Raleith 
Chamber of Commerce. 


The present condition, Mr. Legge said, 
is no ordinary business cycle. Business 
relationships, both financial and com- 
mercial, were torn up and destroyed all 
around the world by the World War, and 
many attribute the “extreme limit” to 
which the depression has gone to the 
aftermath of “the greatest disturbance 
| that has ever taken place.” 


Speculation on Young Plan 


It has been only a comparatively short 
time since the last effort at settlement 
of the financial problems left by the war 
was made, he stated, “and even today 
there is a great deal of discussion as to 
whether this last settlement, commonly 
referred to as the Young Plan, will 
really prove to be the last.” 


Agriculture must adopt some of the| 
basic principles observed in more _pros-| 
perous industries, Mr. Legge said, urg- 
ing acreage reduction to bring produc- 
tion in line with demand. An author- 
ized summary of his address follows in 
full text: 

What you expect me to talk about is 
the Agricultural Marketing Act and the 
effort the Federal Farm Board is 
making under it to be of assistance to 
the agriculture of the Nation, but per-; 
haps it may not be out of place to com- 
|ment briefly on the general industrial 
and commercial depression which now 
exists practically all over the world; this 
for the reason that the extreme condi- 
tions now existing necessarily affect 
progress, or, if you prefer, lack of prog- 
ress in working out the solution of some} 
of the agricultural problems today. 

The present condition is no ordinary} 
business cycle. Perhaps the cause of} 
it may, in the main, be traced back to 
the World War. We are inclined to 
think about the World War as some- 
thing that happened a long time ago, It/ 
is ovér 12 years since the Armistice was | 
signed; but it is a comparatively short 
time since the last effort at a settlement | 
of some of the financial problems was 
worked out, and even today there is a 
| great deal of discussion as to whether | 
ithis last settlement, commonly referred 
to as the Young plan, will really prove 
to be the last. Many of the debtor na- 
|tions are again bringing up the subject} 
|of a further revision. 

War’s Aftermath Blamed 

This World War, from the standpoint | 
of magnitude, the number of nations 
and the number of people involved, was 
far greater than anything which we can 
compare it with in the history of the| 
past. I am not referring especially to 
the number of men involved, although | 
it was tremendous, but modern warfare | 
depends to a larger extent on materials 
and the financial means to acquire them 
than was true with reference to any pre- 
vious disturbances of this character, and, 
because of that fact, the disturbance to} 
the financial and commercial interests 
of the various nations involved was cor-| 
respondingly greater. Business relation- 
ships, both , financial and commercial, 
| were torn up and destroyed all around 
the world “and many of the best stu- 
dents of the situation today attribute 
the extreme limit to which this depres- 
sion has gone to the aftermath of the 
greatest disturbance that has ever taken| 
place. ~ | 

Regardless of the cause, there can be 
|no question that the present world-wide | 
depression is something worse than any- 
thing we have lived through in our life- 
time. Prices on two of the oldest staple 
commodities of which we have any his-| 
tory—wheat and wool—are selling at 
low records. On wheat one has to go 
back a period of 337 years to find a 
: price on the Liverpool grain exchange as 
low as the prices today. Wool prices 
ii Australia and .other wool-producing 
c sntries are also at the lowest level 
for many generations. 

You people of Carolina are familiar 
with what has happened to the price of 
cotton, but in comparison with price 
levels of the past, it hasn’t gone as low 
as the other two staples referred to. 
Perhaps the best anyone can say of the 
| situation is that we have always lived 
| through them in the past and we are go- 
ing to again and that at the present time 
there is a slight gain in consumption 
which we sincerely hone may continue. 

See Continued Down Trend 

Many of the leading economists of the 
world, however, are rather strongly of 
| the opinion that the trend of commodity 
prices for ‘some years to come is likely 
to be downward, some of them predict- 
ling that prices generally will go down 
| to the pre-war level or below. I sincerely 
hope that they may be in error regard- 
ing this. It might be argued that if the 
level of all prices. came down cor- 
'respondingly everybody would be as well 
off as they are at present, but we can- 
not hope to deflate certain fixed charges 
such as taxes and interest. Unfortu- 
nately these have become a much larger 
part of the outlay of the average farmer 
than was true a few years ago. Here 
iff North Carolina I am told that during 
the past 20 years the State, county and 
municipal indebtedness has increased to 
about five times the amount outstanding 
at any previous record. Regardless of 
whether these figures are accurate or 
not, I think you will all agree that there 
has been a very substantial . increase. 
The interest on these bonds and the 
taxes through which they have to be met 
are items that will not deflate. Other 
poe may come down but these have to 

e paid in the same currency under 
which they were contracted and I prob- 
ably do not need to remind you that it 
takes twiee as mutch cotton at 10 cents 
a pound to meet these obligations as 











a pound, 

I do not wish to enter into a tariff 
Rien nnn meee: 
of cement and especially the price activ- 
ities of trade associations composed of 
either manufacturers of cement or 
dealers in cement or both. 

2. The facts with respect to the dis-’ 
| tribution of cement, including a survey 
of the practices of manufacturers or, 
dealers used in connection with the dis- 
| tribution of c>ment. \ 
| 3. Whether the activities in the ce- 
|}*ent industry on the part of trade asso- 
ciations, manufacturers of cement or| 
dealers in cement constitute a violation | 
of the anti-trust laws of the United 
States and whether such activities con- 





| stitute unfair trade practices, 








|marketing that which he 







Continued Reductions Forecast 


of 


Commodities 


Mr. Legge Quotes Economists as Declaring Trend May | 
Reach Pre-war Status; Agriculture Advised 
To Reduce Production 


discussion, but am merely referring to 
one of the fundamental troubles that 
have to be met on a basis of any pres- 
ent deflation of price levels. 

As we see it, the two main problems 
to be met in working out the solution of 
the agricultural problem are involved 
in the question of the farmer’s 
has 
duced as orderly a manner as 
possible so as to avoid necessarily 
depressing his own market, and in regu- 
lating production so that he may pro- 
duce that quantity and quality of any 
product for which there is a potential 
buying demand. Both of these results 


are possible of accomplishment by an 
organized agriculture. 


in 


Discusses Two Problems 
Of Agricultural Industry 


Private traders contend that we are 
attacking them in urging the farmers 
to organize, but how could the private 
trader hope to exercise any real influ- 
ence on the quantity or quality of the 
commodity produced or the time it was 
offered for market. He must take what 
is offered him when it is offered and do 
the best he can with it. Certainly the 
farmer should be able to do better 
through proper regulation as to what he 
produces and how it is disposed of. All 


of which must in reality be worked out | 


by the farmer himself. No agency, gov- 
ernmental or otherwise, can ever hope 
to do it for him, although they, can as- 
sist him in many ways, first, and per- 
haps most important, in procuring for 
the benefit of the agricultural producer 
the best information possible as to stocks 
on hand at home and abroad and the 
probable demand for the various com- 
modities that the farmer produces. This 
is something he cannot do for himself. 
His Government should do it for him, 
and I think within the last year very 
substantial progress has been made at 
doing. a more complete and a better job 
than ever in the past. However, this 
will not accomplish the desired result 
unless the producers are willing to profit 
by this information when they get it. 

As an illustration, it was perfectly ap- 








FIRST IN THE TASTE 
OF HIS COUNTRYMEN 
--.O.G. wins big plurality 
vote in Ripley taste-test 
made at Washington 
monument, Richmond. 


RICHMOND 


I went down to- Richmond, Vir- 


. inia, the other 


one of the nation’s capitals in to- 
bacco products, where they knowto- 
bacco like Detroit knows motor cars. 


I gave 904 Richmond smokers one 


each of the four 


. . » with the names hidden by a 


black mask. 


“Don’t try to guess’ ’em, Rich- 


BETTER TOBACCOS...NOT A COUGH IN 


pro- | 
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parent.a year ago with the figures avail- 
able of stocks on hand and the reduction 
of consumption in all the countries of 
the world that we were facing a bad 
situation on cotton. The Farm Board 
tried to put these figures up to the 
cotton grower, pointing out the probable 
| disaster ahead. In: some instances, like 
one that happened just about a year ago 
to myself down in Georgia, we met op- 
position from those in authority. I was 
followed on the program. by a State offi- 
cial of Georgia, who said this proposi- 
tion was all nonsense, that the thing 
for the cotton growers to do was go on 
planting all the cotton they could, and 
they. did. I made the statement that 
a yield of cotton equal to what was 
produced the year before would probably 
result in.a 10 cent price and this guess 
| proved to be only too true. I might with 
| just as reasonable assurances say today 
that a crop in 1931 approximately as 
large as the last two would inevitably 
}result in a still lower price. 

We have heard much in recent years 
| about putting agriculture on an equality 
| with industry. To do this it is essential 
that agricuture adopt some of the basic 
principes ‘observed in other industries | 
| more prosperous than their own. 








Says Contraction 
Of Acreage Necessary 


| In the six-year period 1920-1926 there | 
| was an expansion in cotton acreage from | 
about 35,000,000 acres to over 46,000,-| 
000, or approximately 30 per cent. For} 
the immediate future it seems as though 
}a contraction of about the same amount |} 
|is necessary to put the cotton grower 
}on a sound financial basis. 


| The North Carolina crop in greatest 


| distress seems to be cotton, but it also 
| appears evident that a burdensome sur- 
|plus is being created in flue-cured to- 
|bacco. Since from 65 to 80 per cent 
of this kind of tobacco is grown in North 
Carolina, the necessary adjustment in 
| produciion is largely within the control | 
of the growers of the State. 

| Stabilization operations, as we see the 
problem, are emergency measures that 
;can be used only to deal with temporary 
surpluses and would be ineffective in 
trying to handle continuous surpluses. 
In the belief that growers of cotton and 
wheat drifted into their present unhappy 
situation without realizing conditions 
confronting them, the stabilization cor- 
porations are trying to carry some of 
the burden for them until these produc- 
|ers have opportunity to make the nec- 
|essary adjustments in production. It 
| must be evident. however, that the real 
cure of this condition rests with the cot- 
ton and wheat producers themselves. 
| Like the successful manufacturer, re- 
tailer and wholesaler, they will have to 
adjust the supply of their products, kind 
and quantity. to within the limits of the 
potential buying demand. 


} 















Ripley conducting test of leading 


AWARDS O. G. BIG VICTORY OVER RIVAL 
BRANDS IN RIPLEY’S FIRST TASTE=TEST DOWN SOUTH 


By ROBERT RIPLEY, Himself 


mond!’ I said 
day. Richmond, 


tastes best.”’ 


vote. Chosen 


leading cigarettes most tobacco 


OLD VIRGINIA, the original tobacco-growing state, goes OLD GOLD. 


and pick out the cigarette that 


It was the same old story. Again, 
O. G. rolled up a decisive majority 


throat-ease and smoothness. 


If that isn’ 
decision . . . what is? 







Odd Jobs Campaign Planned 
To Stimulate Work in Homes Urges Embargo on 





Widespread Publicity Program Will Be Launched at Once| 


By President’s Emergency Committee 
On Employment 





[Continued from Page. 1.] 


themselves or of local citizens sponsor- 
ing the insertions. Speeches, radio talks, 
and other forms of advertising appeal 
will enter the program. Following up 
the movement through its many cooper- 
ating agencies, the Committee is confi- 
dent of general response among those 
who can help relieve unemployment: by 
giving odd jobs. F 

Under the caption “Put a Neighbor to 
Work,” 100 typical jobs are listed, some 
of which, it is believed, should be appli- 
cable now .to almost every house in the 
United States. Of the 61 suggestions 
which definitely indicate the use of ma- 
terials inside and outside the home, lum- 
ber, paint, cement, brick, plumbing, 
tinning, hardware, electrical wiring, and 
others are mentioned by name or should 
have a part in the general work which 
is recommended. 

Make It Community Idea 

In placing these suggestions 
the public, Col. Arthur Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment, has asked Amer- 
ican citizens not to think of unemploy- 
ment in terms of the national problem 
but simply as concerns the unemployed 
people in the immediate neighborhood. 
He says: 

“Put those people back to work and 
that ends the unemployment problem in 
your vicinity. Don’t worry about other 
communities. They will take care of 


| mattresses, 


before | 





their problem in the same way * * * in 
fact they are doing so in every part of 
the United States. 

“The Government and local communi- 
ties are doing their part. What about 
you? Now, for instance, is the time to 
make additions, improvements, repairs, 
to have odd jobs done around your 
home—to increase the worth of your 
property while materials are low 
priced—to increase the country’s buying 
power—to give a neighbor a job.” 

The suggestions promoting direct use 
of lumber are as follows: Build shelves; 
build bookcases; build cupboards; con- 
struct new partitions; construct wood 
boxes, etc.; repair furniture; repair 
walls; rebuild water tanks; construct sun 
parlor; construct sleeping porch; mend 


mend shutters; repair siding; renew 


weather strips; repair garage; construct | 


outbuildings; construct sheds; build win- 
dow boxes; repair footboards; insulate 
the attic; build clothes reel; and mend 
cellar doors. Such jobs as the. laying 
of concrete sidewalks represent impor- 
tant secondary use of lumber. 

Of the 61 suggestions which definitely 
indicaté the use of materials rather than 
of: services only, textiles and related 
products are included specifically in sev- 
eral instances and by inference in oth- 
ers. Readers of the advertisements are 
urged to reupholster furniture, recover 
lay linoleum, and_ repair 
shades. A recommendation to install 
curtain rods connotes an opportunity 
for the renewal or addition of curtains 
and, similarly, other suggestions are 
shaped to create sales possibilities. 

The suggestions promoting direct use 
of paint products are: Refinish furniture, 
stain floors, varnish floors, paint walls, 
paint woodwork, refinish picture frames, 
paint stair treads, witewash cellar, 
whitewash outbuildings, paint cement 
floor, paint fences, paint house, paint 
trim, paint shutters, and polish floors. 
The use of paint logically should follow 
other of the recommendations involving 
construction and repair. 

Of the 61 suggestions which definitely 
indicate the use of building materials in- 
side and outside the home, tinning is 
definitely mentioned in the recommended 
mending of gutters, mending of lead- 
ers, renewal of weather-strips, and re- 
pairing of flashing. Further use is con- 
noted in several of the general repair 
jobs which are enumerated. 

The recommendations promoting di- 
rect use of plumbing and heating prod- 
ucts are: Renovate plumbing, renovate 
water supply system, rebuild water 
supply system, rebuild water tanks, re- 
new sewage disposal system, and heat 
garage. Several items of tinning work 
also are on the list. 

Readers are urged specifically to con- 
sider renovating their electric light sys- 
tem and installing new electric outlets. 
Other recommendations such as building 
a garage or constructing a new wing to 


cellar stairway; rebuild coal bins; patch}the house should further create a de- 


roof; reshingle roof; repair 


2" BELIEVE (T or NOT— PROVES IT 


cigarette brands in front of Capitol. 


. “Just smoke ’em... 


by the werld’s fore- 
town for its superior 


't a Supreme Court 


fences;! mand for wiring jobs. 
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Senator Oddie 


Soviet Products 


Would Isolate This Country 
From ‘Communist Ma- 
chine’ Which He Says Is 


Based on Slavery 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
Pittsburgh, the Soviet agents have 
threatened to lower the price to meet 
any price for which the ore might be 
offered in this country. Had this in- 
dustry been allowed to continue on nor- 
mal prices it would have produced about 
25 per cent of the domestic requirements 
| this last year, and year by year the out- 
put would have materially increased. 

The Assistant Secretary of War de- 
livered an address before the recent 
|meeting of the American Manganese 
Producers Association and emphasized 
jagain the national importance of man- 
|ganese as an indispensable constituent 
}of steel and necessary in its manufac- 
ture, and urged the development of the 
|domestic manganese industry in the in- 
|terests of national defense. It is no 
|accident that the Soviet seeks to estab- 
|lish a world monopoly in manganese, a 
|metal on which the defense of this 
| Nation is dependent in time of war. If 
| Soviet manganese is prohibited from en- 
|trance into. this country, the domestic 
manganese industry will be permitted to 
develop’ and this Nation will no longer 
; be dependent on the Soviet or any other 
| foreign source of supply. 





and Congressman William Williamson 
|has introduced an identical bill in the 
House. This bill constitutes the only 
adequate protection against the Soviet 
dumping menace and should be enacted 
into law at this session of Congress. 


The least this country can do is to 
jestablish economic isolation from the 
Communist machine. Other nations 
have already sensed the danger of fur- 
ther trading with Soviet Russia and have 
erected safeguards. Still other nations 
will follow action by the United States 
in excluding Soviet products from their 
markets, extending the economic quar- 
antine. Unless this is done promptly un- 
employment and poverty will reach still 
greater proportions and the Communist 
machine will have developed sufficient 
strepeth to make a World War unavoid- 
able. 
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|Comp 
Evidence Construed Not to Show 


_ An Intent to Restrain Commerce 


—_— 


Court Considers Nature of Acts Tending to 


Create Monopoly in Statement of Appli- 
cable Rule of Law 


HE United States District Court. for the Eastern District of 
Missouri, in sanctioning the proposed merger of the Standard 
‘ Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company, con- 
sidered at length the facts pertaining to the character and extent of 
the present competition between the two companies. On the basis of 
the evidence, it held that interstate trade would not be unreasonably 
restrained by the merger, and that it would not constitute a violation 
of the Standard Oil dissolution decree. ae 
(The portion of the opinion of the court construing the provisions 
of the dissolution decree was published in the issue of Feb. 12.) The 
portion of the opinion dealing with the rule of law applicable to the 
determination of whether the merger would violate the decree, and 
with the facts relating to the character and extent of the intercom- 
pany business, follows: 


II 
AS TO VIOLATION OF THE 
DECREE.: 
1. Applicable Rule of Law 

It is obvious that such a merger would 
be an “entering” of a “combination by | as 
the acting subsidiaries. V ie 
merger would be a “conspiracy 
depend upon the actuating int’ 
Whether, absent such intent, the “com- 
bination” would be a “like” combination | whether t 
and come within the decree wou 
pend upon whether it would h 
effect * * * to res 1] 

etroleum or its products among the | industry. : 3 ’ 
tates, or in the Territories, or with for- Purposes in Examination 


i tions” in violation of the Act. > 
wy whether the decree is violated Of Beidenss Suton. 
. e Facts, 


i inv a) existence of ; : 
y roa ee oe. cule aa or (b) It is conceded and is obvious that what. 
the effect of resulting in such restraint. | ever competition now exists or would 
(a) Intent. There is no direct evidence | probably rue en Se — 
in this record of any such intent to re- | Panties will be entirely e iminated by : 
7 The only direct evi- | merger. Therefore, our examination 0 
a is to the contrary (as will appea | the evidence is (a) to ascertain the char- 


r| ve 
hereinafter in connection with the situa- | acter and extent of such competition 
tion showing the real reasons for this 


and, therefrom, (b) to determine the ei- 
merger). That evidence, introduced by | fect upon the industry of the elimination 
the defendants, is to the effect tha 


+ 


ditions” (Amer. Column Co. vs. 
257 U. S. 377, 412). 


would | nopoly” (221 U, S. 1, 61). T ; 
tent.|the legal standard or measuring stick 
| which we are to apply to the facts is 
his merger will tend to create 


ave “the | because of its effect upon existing and 


UNITED 


x 


+ 


spread and increasing use for certain 
kinds of lubricants occurred. Another 
important development was the use of 


refining methods, later, when refining 
methods improved, it was of a refinery 
| residuum product. 

| The development in the industry was 
not confined to changes in consumers’ use 
of products and in methods of produc- 
tion. Problems of refinery supply and 
of transportation gave rise to pipe lines, 
tank cars and vast storage facilities. 
The lessening or exhaustion of produc- 
tion in old crude fields and the discovery 
of new fields in other parts of the coun- 
| try presented difficulties to be overcome. 
| These and various other considerations 
suggested. the business advisability—if 
|not necessity—of integration in the in- 
dustry. The old Standard Oil combina- 
tion-was such an integrated business. It 
brought together, under one manage- 
ment, refineries (of all manner of petro- 
leum products—kerosene, lubricants and 
|all kinds of by-products), pipe lines, tank 
cars and tank ships. Among the cgm- 
| panies so absorbed was Vacuum which 
;continued (as a unit in the combination 
| instead of as an independent concern) to 
| manufacture high grade lubricants. The 
| Standard went into the production of 
jcrude oi] (although it remained a larger 
buyer thereof). Also, it created an ex- 
|tensive and far-flung marketing organ- 





attempt to override normal market con- | ization for its various products. A fea- 


. U. S.|ture of its marketing plan was to use| 
When this main marketing companies which confined their 
case was in the Supreme Court, the Chief | activities to certain designated terri- 
| Justice defined undue restraint of trade | tories, 


Socony was created as such a 


being synonymous with “the acts marketing agency for the territory of 
Whether such| which produce the same —— fo. | New York and New England. 
ereiore, 


Influences Changing 


Conditions Noted 
At the time of the dissolution (1911), 


ld de-| monopoly or the harmful results thereof | vacuum had never (except as to domes-|is beyond their control. 


tic markets outlets) changed its character | 


train commerce in| probable competitive conditions in the of business and Socony was a marketing! fully oppose. dt cannot be ignored in 


|company subsidiary with small refining 
facilities and no pipe lines, tank cars or 
erude production. The dissolution re- 
[sulted in each becoming an independent 
|entity which must do its own business. 
| Vacuum continued much the same as be-: 
fore except that it built up its own do- 
|mestic market organization, until about | 
|1926. Socony developed a rounded petro- | 
leum products business. This develop- 
ment of Socony was toward an inte- 
grated company, producing crude from | 
|which it made gasoline, kerosene, lubri- | 
|cants, ete. Such development was not | 
|complete in the sense of making all of | 


|are part and by which they must in- 
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a pronounced tendency to carry a uni-|cash-securities ($18,431,000). Its net 


fied line by the independents and with 
a decided tendency toward expansion of 


rticular company are offered. Aside 
rom automobiles, there is the same 
tendency to sell all lines of products to 
the consumer—such, for example, as 
fuel oil and lubricants to railroads and 
to steamship lines. 

Another influence is that the com- 
panies have almost universally adopted 


trade names for their products—partic- | f 


ularly those for automobile use. Exten- 
sive, nation-wide advertising has taken 
place with the design and result of 
creating a demand in the individual auto- 
mobilist for a particular brand of gaso- 
line or oil or both. As the range and 
use of the automobile is nation-wide, the 
fullest value from such advertising is 
secured by the widest territorial distri- 
bution of such brands. 


To summarize. The present state of 
the industry is that of integrated com- 
panies having an ownership of crude, 
refining capacity (producing gasoline, 
lubricants and other petroleum prod- 
j ucts), selling to each retailer or to the 
consumer as near a complete line of 
products as the consumer uses. The un- 
| questionable tendency is, as to a very 
jimportant class of customers (owners 
of automobiles), to sell direct to the 


oil at the same time and place, 

We have not attempted to state the 
many influences which have shaped nor 
to trace—except in veriest outline—the 
|course of development of the industry. | 
| It has seemed necessary to do no more | 
| than sketch the framework of a general | 
situation of which these two companies | 





evitably be influenced, if not indeed gov- | 
erned. It is not of their making and | 


: It is a busi-} 
ness current which they cannot success- 


judging their actions and the results 
therefrom. 


Evidence as to Foreign 
Business Held Material | 


In approaching a description of the | 
present business of these two companies 
it is necessary to determine a contro- 
versy affecting one phase of it. The 
plaintiff objected to all evidence as to 


rofits for that year were $36,767,000. 
ocony had a capitalization of $434,489,- 


§ 


| oil as fuel—at first this use was of such|the company owned or controlled sta-|000; a surplus of $111,770,000 and an 
crude as did not profitably yield to known tions where only the products of the | “insurance reserve” of $8,258,000, It had 


assets of $708,406,000, ineluded therein 
being real estate-plant-equipment ($468,- 
826,000), merchandise-materials ($226,- 
910,000) and cash-securities ($8,003,000). 


Since its beginning (more than sixty 
years ago), the business of Vacuum has 
been and is the manufacture of high 
grade lubricants (lubrication specialties) 
rom crude petroleum for all manner 
of industrial, marine and automobile 
uses. Its prime purpose has been and 
is to make lubricants particularly suit- 
able to various actual lubricating needs, 
Its general method is, through its or- 
ganization of lubrication experts, to 
study the actual working conditions sur- 
rounding particular classes of machines 
and therefrom to determine the charac- 
ter, and composition of lubricant best 
|suited thereto; then to ascertain the 
kind of crude oil most suitable and to 
|design a process whereby a lubricant 
|with the desired qualities can be pro- 
duced.* 

While this is the main purpose of the 
Vacuum business, the conditions present 
in refining crude petroleum to make such 
lubricants and the necessities of situa- 
tions surrounding the marketing of such 


chiles aud eae Ge 2 af hone srs cause it to sell petroleum 
gasoline an 


products other than these high grade 
lubricants. The refining conditions are 
that the crude cannot be entirely con- 
verted into such or any lubricants but 


various other valuable products are ne- 


in the nature of by-products to its main 
purpose—such are gasoline, 
fuel, diesel and furnace oils and a great 
variety of miscellaneous things (as wax, 
candles, paraffin, asphalt, road oils, etc.). 


manufacture of its lubricants, are com- 
mercially valuable and, therefore, form 
a subsidiary feature of Vacuum business, 
The business situation is illustrated by 
the advisability of furnishing the full 
line of lubricants to a customer where 
part of his needs are of lower grade 
lubricants than those made by Vacuum,” 


Figures Showing 


Trade Distribution 





foreign business of either on the ground 
that it was immaterial as, it is said, 
the Act does not govern foreign trade | 
and is not for the protection of outside | 
peoples. We cannot agree. While, of 


Until the advent of the automobile, 


|these high grade lubricants made by | 
Vacuum were mainly for industrial, ma- | 


rine and other machinery. Since high 
grade lubricants were peculiarly fitted 


in the process of refining for lubricants | 


kerosene, | 


These by-products, so resulting from the | trolled by such companies—at both of 


# the | thereof by the merger. 
intent and purpose of this merger is (a) Character and Extent of Inter- 
solely to meet the normal and natural 
business necessities of the two companies 


ne |the petroleum products which were de-| 
Company Competition. ‘rived from the crude but it did cover the 


| Broadly speaking, both companies are | ceneral range and included the most im- | 


|to situations where the lubricant was 
|confined and used for repeated lubrica- 
tion and since the automobile presented 


course, the Act is not designed to have 
an extra-territorial effect, yet that does 
not render this 


| dustrial plants. 


cessarily or easily produced which are | Doth of gasoline and of automobile 





| cants at the same time and place as he 


| 
| 


| ditions of its automobile lubricants in 
; the United States, Vacuum began, 1926, 


sristunwrs Owry Ane Paesexcren Hers, Bena 
1TH 


Sostnus OUT COMMENT RY THE Unitep States Dany 


etition Between Two Oil Companies Held Not to Affect Validity of Merger 
cn |Sutindl Busin 


ess Reasons Found’ 


: To Support Proposed Combination 


Trade Conditions in United States and Abroad 
Discussed in Determining Extent of 
Inter-company Activity 


it# high grade lubricants. While it was 
a part of the old Standard Oil combina- 
tion, it had its own foreign selling or- 
ganization and, in the United States, its 
products were distributed through the 
various Standard Oil selling agencies | 
Uineluding Socony). After the dissolu- 
tion in 1911, it built up its own selling 
plans and organization in this country. 
As it accentuated its ability to furnish 
lubrication ‘“‘service” as superior to |ture of all manner of petroleum products, 
merely furnishing lubricants, it made |It refines about 75% of the products it 
surveys of the lubrication needs of in-|distributes in the United States and 
railroads, et sine and|abroad, It purchases crude and also 
sold to such industrial consumers direct, | various refined products which latter it 
Also, it sold wholesale to dealers in/resells. In 1929, it sold 69,848,494 bar- 
lubricants. Until 1926, the latter |rels of all kinds of petroleum products, 
method was employed in selling auto-|of which 67,379,507 barrels were sold in 

the United States and 11,963,987 vk 


3,673,000 acres. In 1929, peony produc- 
tion from its owned or leased acreage 
was about 45,700,000 barrels (of 50 gal- 
lons each). It has sixteen refineries in 
the United States with a total daily ca- 
pacity of 227,500 barrels (42 otecs 
each) located in California, ansas, 
New York, Texas, Wyoming and Rhode 
Island,* At these refineries, in 1929, it 
ran 52,500,000 barreis in the manufac- 


mobile lubricants—it placed such lubri- |t 1 

ceants with garage and filling station |in foreign countries,” 

owners and other dealers and had no 

direct touch with the automobile owner. 
By that year the tendency of inte- 

grated companies to market their brands 


Extent of Foreign 
And Local Trade 


Socony markets its products in the 
United States and abroad. Abroad, its 
business is mainly confined to Asiatic 
and Asia Minor countries and places. 
In Europe, it has no business except in 
Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Tur- 
key. In Africa, it has small sales of 
lubricants in South Africa and substan- 
tial sales of fuel, diesel and gas oils 
in Egypt and the Sudan. In South 
American countries it sells only a small 
amount of fuel, diesel and gas oils 
(1,954 barrels). It has practically no 
business im” other foreign countries, 
Although it sells all classes of its prod- 
ucts in China, Japan, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Bulgaria, Syria 
(including Cyprus and Cilicia), Greece, 
Turkey and Jugo-Slavia and practically 
all in Indo-China, Siam, Phillipines, In- 
dia and Ceylon, there is a wide variance 
in quantities of various classes of such 
products sold in these different countries. 

In the United States, it sells gasoline 
in thirty-one States but such sales are 
trivial in four of such States (Nevada, 
Utah, Pennsylvania and Ohio) and are 


lubricants to the same retail dealer or 
through their own filling stations; the 
expansion of “such marketing methods 
by the absorption of existing independ- 
ent retail agencies or hy extended in- 
stallation of stations owned or con- 


which usually only their own lubricants 
were sold—and the habit of the auto- 
mobile owner to purchase such lubri- 


Bought gasoline began to be seriously 
felt by Vacuum.” 


To meet this change in marketing con- 


to acquire control or ownership of filling 
stations and other outlets where such 
lubricants could be offered in connection 
with its own brand of gasoline and, in- 
stead of selling its gasoline wholesale 
to other companies as theretofore, to 
dispose of it through these acquired re- 
tail stations and outlets, 


Acquisition of Agencies a 

i i ni : : : less th 0,000 t 

c atestomtene tine aake of | : - . evidence immaterial. |this situation, Vacuum early entered atecue tex wicking Et gy, 
brought about by the development of,| engaged in the manufa | portant ones. Up to 1911, as the mar 


iti i- | there are 
ompetitive and busi-| Petroleum products. However, 

va pose neg the industry. The | "Umerous products of ae = 
plaintiff does not contend that an intent basis of all such on & ecru ps 
lize or to so restrain commerce | taken from wells. From this many dif- 
: ag aay urpose of the merger. 1¢|ferent things are made in the course of 
- ‘h inte ot onions it must rest upon the | the refinement and treatment of the crude 
oo Get on intent to accomplish a re-| Oil. The evidence justified the classifica- 
sult may be inferred from the natural | tion of these products (made by the par- 
consequences of an act, as shown by the | ties) into (1) gasoline, (2) kerosene, (3) 
paente Whether that rule is here ap-| lubricants, (4) fuel, diesel, gas and fur- 
licable need not be determined because, | Nace oils and (5) miscellaneous roducts. 
if the effect—the result—of the merger | It is important to observe this classifica- 
is to so rstrain commerce, it is unneces-| tion since it will be repeatedly referred 
sary in concern ourselves with any intent to hereinafter. The chemical oon * 
so to do since the decree itself enjoins| of the erude oil, the methods of refinc- 
mergers which have that effect. iment, the quantity of: production (erude 
en oy 2, 4 jand resulting refined) and the public de- 
Standard of Prohibited mand seem the factors determining the 
Restraints Is Sought production and marketing problems which 

(b) Effect as Restraining Commerce. dustry. 


, have developed the character of the in- 
Before examining the evidence to ascet-| Quyr immediate concern is with the sit- 
tain whether such “restraint” is here | uation now—the time of the contemplated 
shown to poate from the aS manger — set thet, sinemes . Sonny 
necessary to define, as nearly ‘ay Of, understandable without a knowledge o 
the character and extent of verre e |certain progressive developments in the 
Jecree. ‘As said shove in Sonnection with |eeq’am Weeultry Taide Mi cis nor 
iiehmeiien ‘af the coemens ae ven leg * "ee history of these two 
intended therein is such restraint &5/| oomnanies. 
would violate or tend to violate the Act. | The value of petroleum is in the prod- 
Not every restraint of commerce is within | pot. manufactured from it. In the 
the Act. Hence, the necessity of stating | earlier stages of the industry, the most 
and approaching the evidence with & CON-| Valuable product was kerosene which was 
ception of the standard or on |used for illuminating purposes. Another 
stick of what is to be regarded as r ‘important line of products was lubri- 
straint forbidden by the Act. cants. The range of lubricants became 
The evils sought to be averted by the| increasingly wide to meet the varied re- 
Act are those which sprng oe Seate, | qeivomenve of mnohanety subricntianan 
oly. Competition is the an ithesis _ ranging ‘from e coarse vy ‘ 
monopoly. In a sense, any elimination | greases to the fine oils required for deli- 
of competition is a movement in the|cate mechanisms. In those earlier days, 
general direction of monopoly. But/ there was little or no integration in the 
competition is, in its very essence, | industry and thosewho entered it deveted 
contest for trade and any progress|their attention to some particular Tine 
or victory in such contest must pene of proaucte—the main — being 
ae bear i ‘toni the ona of its own | os a. this tiene. It entered the 
alteration or even destruction, Success |lubricant field and therein did not at- 
in as wanes success = | tempt te cover, the entire field of bart 
etition and such success.is a usu -|eation but confined itself to the pr - 
ieakive to business effort and is, of it-| tion of the higher grades of greases and 
self, commendable. It is only when this|oils. It sold its products direct to the 
lessening is with an unlawful purpose or | dealer or to the user (usually factories). 


by unlawful means or when it proceeds Recent Developments 


to the point where it is or is threatening , 

to become a menace to the public that it In Industry Reviewed 

is declared unlawful. At that point the; The refining of crude (whatever the 
public protects itself. The point of dan-,) product mainly sought by the particular 
ger is reached when monopoly is threat-| refiner) resulted in various substances 
ened.’ This threat of monopoly exists, | and investigation progressively developed 
irrespective of intent whenever competi-| numerous by-products of value. A nat- 
tion is lessened to the danger point. The| yral business need was te develop mat- 
Supreme Court has construed the pur-|kets for the various products and by- 


pose of the Act to be to prevent monop-| products, Among these by-products was 


oly by preserving that character and de-| gasoline (then called naphtha). Uses for | 


gree of competition which will prevent) gasoline were developed in household 
monopoly—to be accomplished by pre-| stoves and stationary engines and it be- 
venting the destruction or menacing of|eame, therefrom, important though still 
such competition. This has been vari-| less so than kerosene or lubricants. Then 
ously expressed as “undue” restraint or| came the automobile. This machine de- 
“unreasonable” restraint of trade or of| pended upon gasoline for its motive force 
commerce. When a restraint is “undue”| and required much lubrication of various 
or “unreasonable” is, of course, depend-| moving parts. The introduction of elec- 
ent upon the facts of each particular | tricity as a light medium affected the use 
case and requires the application of|of kerosene. These two forces revolu- 
sound judicial common sense as to exist-| tionized the petroleum industry. Rather 
ing conditions and as to evident or prob-| rapidly, gasoline passed from an impor- 
able results and cannot be defined except | tant by-product and became the most de- 
generally. However, that Court has said | sired product; kerosene sank in relative 
that restraints are “undue” or “unrea-|use and importance and a new, wide- 
sonable” when they have “a monopolistic 
tendency” (Standard Oil Co. vs. U. &., *That threat exists when acts are done in 
221 U. S. 1, 62) or “prejudice the public | pursuance of an intention to create a mo- 
interests” (Nash vs. U. S., 229 U. S. 373,| ROPoly, because an attempt to do any injury 
376) or “injuriously affect the public” | t° the publie may be forbidden—there is no 
(International Shoe Co, vs. Federal Trade | 
Comm., 280 U. S. 291, 298) or carry 
power to “suppress competition” (U. S. | 
vs. Amer. Oil Co., 262 U. S. 371, 389, 390; 
Eastern States Lumber Ass’n, vs. U. §&., 
234 U. S. 600, 610; U. S. vs. Amer. To-| 
bacco Co., 221 U. S. 106, 179; U. S. vs. , nob . 
Union Pac. R. R. Co., 226 U. S. 61, ee area” memes whereby the me 
88) or to keep others from entering the| «y.'§. ys. §. P 
business (U. S. vs. St. Louis Terminal's. vs. Amer, Oil Co., 262 
Co., 224 U. S. 383, 398). When these|vs. Reading Co., 263 U. S. 
various expressions are considered, as | U. S., 229 U. 8. 3 3. 376; LU. 
they should be, along with repeated ex- & Arctie Co., 228 U. S, 87, 104; 
pressions that norma! business develop- 
ment and growth is not impeded by the 
statute‘ even though it be by combina- | ee 
tion’ it is clear that “undue” or “unrea- "Geddes vs. Anaconda Min. Co,, 254 VU. 
sonable” restraints are such as have a| 90; U. 8, vs. U. 
direct, natural and evident tendency to| U. S. 417; Eastern States Lumber Ass’n. vs 





Here no such intent or purpose is contended 
for or shown by the evidence. But it is 
the evils to the public of monopoly which 


U. 8. 871, 389; U, 8. 
) 
73. 


U. 


| Reading Co., 226 U. S. 324, 369; U. 
Amer. Tobaceo Co,, 221 U. 8S, 106, 179, 180. 


make it prohibitable and those evils may re- 
sult entirely independently of any unlawful 
intent or purpose and are not dependent | 


ac. Co., 259 U. S. 214, 280; U. 


26, 57; Nash vs. 
S. vs. Pacific 
Ss. vs. 
Winslow, 227 U. S. 202, 217, 218; U. &. vs. 
8S. va. 


8. Steel Corporation, 251 


keting agency of the old combination in 
New York and New England, it had es- 
tablished marketing facilities in that ter-' 
|ritory and that naturally continued to be 
|its principal field although it established | 
|an important foreign trade in several | 
lines—principally kerosene and gasoline. | 
Then there came certain influences 
which changed the conditions in the en- 
tire industry. The three predominating 
influences were continued and enormous 
productions of crude, the rapid increase | 
in automobiles and the method of mar: | 
keting gaseline and lubricants to auto- 
mobile users. The great increase in 
crude production served to greatly build | 
jup several companies which had been in- 
dependent when the old Standard Oil! 
combination was dissolved and to bring | 
into the business many entirely new com- | 
| panies, some of which grew to consid- | 
|erable size. Many of these old and new 
| companies were thoroughly integrated all | 
| the way from production of crude to the! 
marketing of the various refined prod- | 
ucts. The inevitable tendency, in the) 
search for markets, was to expand terri- | 
torially so that for some years past the | 
more important of these companies have | 
been nm in several States, some of 
them have developed a nation-wide busi- 
ness and some have, in addition, an im- | 
portant foreign trade. For some years, 
the crude production has kept ahead of | 
the refining capacity and also of the ex- 
isting consumption need so that this | 
search for markets has been rather in- 
tense on the part of all companies. 


Development of New 
Method of Marketing 


This over-production of crude was 
both stimulated and relieved by the | 
enormous increase in automobiles—par- | 
ticularly in this country. Such increase 
furnished by far the principal consump- 
tion of gasoline and a very important 
consumption of those elasses of lubri- 
cants suited to automobiles. Automo- 
bile owners became the principal users 
of these important petroleum products. 
That was a trade most desirable to se- 
cure. Growing out of this situation, | 
and to meet the needs and desires of | 
the automobile trade, a new method of ! 
marketing developed. Before the advent 
of the automobile, the method of mar- 
keting petroleum products varied some- 
what with the character of the product 
and the character of the usage. As to 
many products, the sale was to the re- 
tailer. 

As to kerosene and gasoline, the old | 
Standard Oil combination had partially | 
developed a tank wagon trade direct | 
with household cqnsumers. In lubricants | 
there was direct sale to large consumers, | 
such as factories and railroads, This 
was about as far as direct contact with | 
the consumer had developed. Also, there 
was little consumption of more than one | 
product by any important class of con- | 
sumers. However, the automobile pre- | 
sented a very important class of con- | 
sumers who used both gasoline and lubri- 
cants—the individual purchases being in 
|relatively small quantities. 

In the initial stages, both of these | 

roducts were furnished almost entirely | 
a independent retailers and such dealer | 
might have either or both to offer the | 
jautomobile customer. It was not un- 
usual for such customer to get gasoline 
at one place and oil at another. The 
struggle for this trade made the pleas- 

















legal limitation that prevents the door being| ure of that customer worthwhile and 
|closed to the first act of harmful entrance. | such 


pleasure and convenience soon di- 
rected that he be able to procure oil at 
thé same place and time that he bought 
gasoline and that distances be not too 
| great between the places where he could 
procure them. A factor which aided 
this development was that, for the most 
part, the companies which made gaso- 
line also made automobile lubricants and 
the natural thing was to press the en- 
tire automobile line upon the retailer. 


Refiners Established 
Own Retail Stations 


The final step in this matter is that 
the refining companies have widely, rap- 


own retail stations (“filling stations’’) 


|portant foreign trade as 4&n 


|vs. Anaconda Min. Co., 254 U. S. 


|involved in this merg 


‘idly and increasingly established their | 


create monopoly—that is, monopoly (or | U 


the power to monopolize) may be ex-| 


ted to result therefrom. 
oe succinctly expressed by Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes as “a combination in unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade imports an 


This idea has | 


. 34 U. S, 600, 610; Nash vs, U. 8, 229) at which they handle only gasoline and 4 
U, S. 373, 476; U, S. vs. St, Louis Terminal | oils of their own manufacture, At pres- | 
| Co,, 224 U. S. 383, 404, 409; Standard Oil ent, this retai] dictritution ia in the 
Oa ve. 0, &, mee ©. B as 0 m 254 U. §.| hands of independent retailers (such as 
590, B94; U. 8. vs. U. .. Steel Corporation, garages and filling stations) and of com- 

pany owned or controlled stations with | 





251 U. &, 417, 444, 


| 


We do not judge violation of the decree | 
by the effect of the merger upon foreign | 
trade but the business of each of these | 
companies is a unit and each has an im- 
integral 
part of that business. It is difficult to 
fully and “properly understand the true | 
present place of each of these cémpanies 


|as respects each other or in the industry 


or the effect of the therger upon domes- 
tie monopolistic tendency or the real 
motive inducing the merger if we elim- 
inate entirely this foreign trade. This 
is so because the industry is not a local | 
nor even a national matter but is world- | 
wide; because there are various com- | 
panigs engaged init the trade of which | 
is world-wide; because the tendency in 
the Industry is to aspire to and to ac- 
quire world-wide trade; because the en- 
tire business and commercial power of 
these companies has a direct bearing 
upon the effect within this country to 
be expected from the merger and be- 
cause the reciprocal conditions of the 
foreign trade of these two companies 
are an imfortant part of the reason ad- 
vanced by them as showing that the 
merger is a natural, normal and lawful 
business step. There is ample judicial 
precedent for considering such foreign 
trade in cases of this character (U. S. | 
vs. Sisal Sales Co., 274 U. S. 268; Geddes 
590, | 
594, 595; U. S. vs. U. 8. Steel Corpora- 


| 


| 


ition, 251 U. 8. 417, 453, 457). 


Since the ultimate question of fact 
is its effect at 
this time and its probable future effect 
upon the industry, in its relation to the 
public, we think that the real effect of 
a merger of these businesses will be best 
understood by considering, first, the in- 
ter-company competition” of the two 
companies and, after the nature and ex- 
tent of that competition is stated, to| 
examine the effect, upon the general | 
competitive conditions, of the ‘elimina- 
tion thereof by the merger.’ 

The first raatter is as to (al) the re- | 
sources and character of business of the | 
two companies; next we shall consider | 
(a2) the character and extent of the, 
actual and of the potential inter-com- 
pany competition of these companies. 


By-products Figure 


In Company Business 


(a1) Resources and Character of 
Business: At the end of 1929, using | 
round figures, Vacuum had a capitali- | 
zation of $128,499,000; a capital surplus 


000. It had assets of $205,724,000, in- 
cluded therein being stock in foreign 


Vacuum companies ($57,100,000), real 
estate - plant - equipment ($36,241,000), 


Index and 
Federal and State 


| products, 


into that field. While its other lubri- 
cants still form the larger part of its 
business, yet automobile lubricants have 
become a very important feature—par- 


ticularly in the United States. where | 


there is general and wide use of the 
automobile. 

The above character of business de- 
termined the relation of Vacuum to the 
different steps in the manufacture and 
sale of petroleum products. As a fea- 
ture of its method was the use of se- 
lected crudes for its own manufacture, 
it purchased from various producers 
those crudes best suited to its immediate 
purposes. This policy was pursued until 
1923, when it produced (in conjunction 
with another company) a small amount 
of crude. Since that time, its produc- 
tion has grown to about 10 per cent 
of the amount used by it in its refining.” 


To manufacture its lubricants, Vac- | 


uum has three refineries ‘and one “skim< | United States into selling territories and | 


ming plant” in the United States and 
five refineries and one “topping plant” 
in Eurepe, with a total daily capacity 


|of 35,100 barrels (42 gallons).” 


In addition to the products mahufac- 


|tured by it. Vacuum buys various petro- 


leum products for resale (principally 
abroad). Thus its sales consist of its 
own and of its purchased products. 

It markets its lubricants 
State in this country and in every im- 
portant country in the world except 
Russia. 
in foreign countries where it sells 64.3% 
of the gasoline distributed by it, 96.4% 
of the kerosene, 62.5% of the lubricants, 
26.7% of the fuel, diesel and furnace 
oils and 57.2% of the miscellaneous 
1 In conjunction with its for- 
eign trade in lubricants, it makes con- 
siderable sales of gasoline and kerosene 
im many European countries, Australasia 
and the principal markets of Asia and 
Africa. Of its total profits (in 1929) 
of $36,767,627.75, all except about $4,- 
200,000 came from its foreign business." 


Marketing Methods 


Adapted to Conditions 


In the United States the~situation is 
as follows: it sells lubricants in every 
State; its sales of kerosene, fuel, diesel 
and furnace oils and miscellaneous prod- 
ucts have been local (to the refineries), 
usually sporadic and relatively trivial— 
merely the disposition of accumulations 
at the refineries without any sustained 
selling or distribution facilites; its sales 


lof $4,769,000, and a surplus of $52,471,-|0f gasoline were, until 1926, wholesale 


to other companies (of which Socony 
was one). 

Its marketing methods and organiza- 
tion have been shaped to meet the vari- 


| merchandise-material ($53,732,000) and|ous conditions surrounding the selling of 


Summary 
Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 


In Full Text 


Monopolies—Restraint of trade-——Dissolu 
sidiaries—Evidence as to effect of merge 


Standard Oil Company of New York and 


territory in which bot® are engaged in 


company is now substantially establishe 


in This Issue 


tion decree—Violation by merger of sub- 
r— 


In a proceeding by the United States to prevent a contemplated merger of the 


the Vacuum Oil Company, both of which 


were subsidiaries of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey at the time of_its 
dissolution in 1911, on the ground that such merger would violate the dissolution 
decree in so far as it prohibits the transfer by one subsidiary of its physical 
roperty and business to another subsidiary where the effect will be a monopoly 
n violation of the Sherman Act similar to that for which the dissolution was 
ordered, evidence as to the resources and character of the business of the two 
corporations, the intercompany competition and the probable effect of the merger 
upon the oil and gasoline industry was sufficient to prove that the merged busi- 
ness will more rapidly expand at home and abroad by reason of the merger; that 
in financial strength the corporation after merger will be the third or fourth 
strongest gasoline and oil corporation in the United States; that it will be sixth 
in crude production and fourth or fifth in refining capacity; that it will not 
dominate nor approach domination of the industry in the United States or in the 


business; that it will meet keen and ef- 


fective and continued competition in every substantial market throughout the 
United States from a number of concerns, a few of which are stronger in every 
way than it will be following the merger and many of which are strong and 
formidable; that the present génuinely competitive condition in petroleum in- 
dustry in the United States will be really affected by the merger principally in 
that it will be an additional competitor in States ant localities where neither 


d; that the merger will protect and pre- 


serve the Vacuum company’s market for automobile lubricants, now threatened; 
and that the consolidated corporation may, like other companies in the process 
of expansion, purchase and replace independent wholesalers and retailers who 


now operate in the 
ard Oil Company of New York et al. 
Feb, 13, 1931. 


localities into which it will expand—United States v. Stand- 


(D. C., E. D, Mo.)+-V U, S. Daily, 3816, 


in every | 


Of its total business, 66.7% is| and potential crude production in Cali- 





| For Retailing Noted, 


| clusive control of an agency. 


| 208,000 acres 


| of every sort and oils and greases devel- 





(Arizona, Iowa, Missouri, Montana, Wis- 
2 and Wyoming). It ome kerosene 
; in thirty-one States but such sales are 
has obligated itselt for other ‘agencies |iividl in eighteen of such States (being 
having about 62 stations and 54 dealers. eet ia barrels > Sen aaa 
Such acquisitions are in Western New |} — sin six, and ae on 00,000 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Eastern Mis- | oevela a nae and more than 100,0 
souri (in and near St. Louis with a few | (ann stiet tM five States i aad York, 
stations near the Mississippi River north a, It ee ee and 
of St. Louis), and relatively small areas Js in thi er woe are 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, |°"5 1" thirty-four States but such sales 
Senn Mienssote.™* lig npn Be part, are below 10,000 barrels in ten of such 
these marketing acquisitions are in ter- — = — tet soe be. a 
ritories contiguous to its refineries.” | ;ne's. sells lubricants in twenty. 
These tow sounsived acmsis sbeut ex- | nine States but the sales are below 5,000 
haust the gasoline produced at the Vac-| [Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
uum refineries in the United States. The 
preceding is a genera) outline of the 
present character and extent of the bus- 
Iness of Vacuum. 

A feature of the old Standard Oil 
combination was the division of the 


Since that time it has expended about, 


"The two largest refineries are at Pauis- 
boro, New Jersey (near Philadelphia) with 
a capacity of 20,000 barrels and at Olean, 
New York, with a capacity of 6,500 barrels, 
There is another near, Chicago (capacity 
3,500 barrels) and the “skimming plant” 
is at Kast St. Louis, Illinois. The foreign 
refineries were established mainly to meet 
tariff conditiops and are located as fol- 
lows: two in®Germany, one eaeh in Po- 
land, Czecho-Slovakia and Hungary, with 
a “topping plant” in Austria. 

“Its total sales of all products, in 1929, 
were 13,973,120 barrels, of which 9,089,818 
barrels were sold abroad and 4,883,302 bar- 
rels were sold in the United States. For 
1929, Vacuum sales of various products, 
abroad and in the United States were as 
follows: 

Foreign sales: lubricants, 2,087,506 bar- 
rels; gasoline, 4,309,827 barrels; kerosene, 
2,328,066 barrels; fuel, diesel, gas and 
furnace oils, 255,688 barrels; miscellaneous, 
108,736 barrels. 

In the United States; lubricants, 1,302,732 
barrels; gasoline, 2,498,025 barrels; kero- 
sene, 100,829 barrels; fuel, ete., oils, 899,- 
635 barrels; miscellaneous, 82,081 barrels, 

Total business; lubricants, 3,390,238 bar- 
rels; gasolime, 6,807,852 barrels; kerosene, 
2,428,895 barrels; fuelysetc,, oils, 1,155,318 
barrels; miscellaneous, 190,817 barrels. 

“The number of retail or dealer outlets 
in the United States for Vacuum has actu- 
ally decreased about 19.2% in the last four 
years. Added to this, the tendency is for 
the integrated companies to absorb or in- 
stall the larger, better type and better 
located filling stations so that not only 
the number but also the effective character 
of the Vacuum outlets was diminished. 


“In these ten States the controlled out- 
lets with the number of towns and cities 
in which located were as follows: Penn- 
sylvania, 173 locations in 87 places; Mis- 
souri, 73 locations in 2 places; Ohio,” 64 
locations in 8 places; Wisconsin, 63 loca- 
tions in 48 places; Illinois, 54 lecations 
in 25 places; New York, 46 locations in 24 
places; Michigan, 27 locations in 3 places; 
Indiana, 18 locations in 1 place; Iowa, 5 
locations in 4 places; Minnesota, 4 loca- 
tions in 4 places. In the same States there 
were dealer outlets for both Vacuum gas- 
oline and automobile lubricants, supplied 
by Vacuum subsidiaries, as follows: Penne 
sylvania, 1.413 dealers in 711 places; Mis- 
souri, 136 dealers in 16 places; Wisconsin, 
123 dealers in 85 places; New York, 88 
dealers in 29 places; Illinois, 57 dealers in 
38 places; Indiana, 48 dealers in 24 places; 
Ohio, 48 dealers in 14 places; Michigan, 39 
dealers in 14 places; Iowa, 18 dealers in 
16 places; Minnesota, 11 dealers in 9 places, 
In addition to these ten States, small quan- 
tities of gasoline were sold in New Jersey 
(7,671 barrels), Massachusetts (6,937 bar. 
rels) and Vermont (168 barrels). 


“Out of 2,498,025 barrels of such gaso- 
line distributed by Vacuum in 1929, 2,089, 
297 barrels were in Western New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and East- 
ern Missouri all of which are tributary 
to the refineries at Paulsboro, or Olean or 
to the “skimming plant” at East St. Louis, 
The balance being as follows: Michigan, 
153,061 barrels; Wisconsin, 135,705 barrels; 
Indiana, 48,824 barrels; Illinois, 38,510 bar- 
rels; lowa, 16,032 battels; Minneseta, 9.491 
barrels; Massachusetts, 6,937 barrels, Ver- 
mont, 166 barrels, 


“The number and daily capacities of 
these refineries, by States, are ae follews: 
California, 4 refineries, capacity 97,500 
barrels; Kansas, 1 refinery, capacity 12,000 
barrels; New York, 3 refineries, capacity 
24,000 barrels; Texas, 6 refineries, capacity 
78,000 barrels; Wyoming, 1 refinery, ca- 
pacity, 6,000 barrels; Rhode Island, 1 re- 
finery, capacity 10,000 barrels. 

“Its sales, by classified products, were 
as follows: 

In the United States—gasoline, 36,050,000 
barrels; fuel, diesel, gas «nd furnace oils, 
26,883,589 barrels; kerosene, 2,450,995 bar- 
rels; lubricants, 1,221,856 barrels; miscel- 
laneous, 1,973,065. 

Foreign countries —gasoline, 1,728,021 
barrels; fuel, ete. oils, 9,334,881 barrels; 
kerosene, 5,764,083  harrels; jabrieens 
691,154 barrels; miscellaneous, 4650 4 
barrels, 


the placing of each territory in the ex-, 
Socony 
was organized as such an agency for | 
New York and the New England States. 
At the dissolution in 1911, that was its 
eharacter. At that time it had an ex- 
tensive selling and distribution organiza- 
tion and facilities in that territory. It 
had no crude production and only a 
small refining capacity (about 20,000 
barrels daily). Since then, it has de-| 
veloped along the line of an integrated 
company. Now, it has a large actual 


fornia, Oklahoma, Texas and (to a less 
extent) Louisiana and it has prospective | 
production in Mesopotamia. Excluding 
Mesopotamia, the proven acreage is 
and the undeveloped is! 


"In approaching the examination of the) 
businesses of these two companies and, 
thereafter, the place in the industry of 
these two companies and the effect of the 
merger, we are embarrassed by a matter 
of the form of statement. While coun- 
sel upon both sides have most conmendably 
concentrated the evidence, yet there is, 
necessarily, a large amount of data and 
statistics which must be examined and di- 
gested and from _ which generalizations 
must be made. This opinion would be 
much abbreviated and the outstanding con- 
siderations more forcibly stated if we-«con- 
fined ourselves to stating only our gen- 
eral deductions from the evidence. Heow- 
ever, we are sensible that this case will 
probably be appealed no matter how we 
may determine it and that the Supreme 
Court may have to examine the same mass 
of varied and often complex evidence which 
is here. We deem it our duty to give such 
possible aid as we may to save the lahor 
to that Court or, at least, to make it easier 
to examine the bases of our conclusion of 
fact by many references to the. evidence 
from which they are drawn. These con- 
siderations lead us to largely confine our- 
selves, in the opinion proper, to the state- 
ment of generalizations and to place in 
designated footnotes the more detailed 
references, 

“A general officer of Vacuum 
Sheets) testified “* * * 
verse the usual procedure of refining in 
that our guide is the requirement of t 
machine rather than the need to distribufe 
our lubricating oil which is ordinarily (by 
others) produced incidental to the refin- 
ing for gasoline.” Studies are made of 
all important kinds and makes of machines 


CH. F, 
we rather re- 





oped to meet the lubrication needs of each, 
so that a Vacuum salesman anywhere in 
the worlé can immediately consult his 
charts and data and tell a factory, ship 
er automobile owner what oils or greases 
are best adapted to his make of machine, 

*It seems that the sale of gasoline, kero- 
sene and fuel oils is an important feature 
of the foreign trade of Yacuum—whether 
for business reasons relating to its lubri- 
cants, or from a long established form of 
business methods jn those fields or for 
some other reason is not made clear in 
the evidence. 

While this crude provides about 10% 
of the amount refined by Vacuum, it is 
only 44% of the amount necessary to 
produce the various products distributed 
by it—such distribution including refined 
products purchased from others for resale. 
This production in 1924 was 108,343 bar-| 
rels; in 1925, 729,628 barrels; im 1926, 
878,211 barvels; im 1927, 1,231,866 barrels; 
in 1928, 890,918 barrels; in 1929, 1,264,453 
barrels; in first six months of 1930, 646,- 
304 barrels, For the past two or three 
years the production has remained about 
the same, with a reduction ip 1928. 


The weekly statement of the Pat- 





| be found today on page ! 


fil Total business—gasoline, 27,773,023 bar 
ent Ofte o patent aults fled will rels; fuel, ete. oils, 29,018,470! barrels; ker- 
osene, 8,215,078 barréls; lubricants, 913,010 


barrels; miscellaneous, 2,423,913 barrels. 
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Ruled Subject 
To Estate Tax 


Transaction Is Construed by 
Court Not to Be Exempt 
On Basis That It Was De- 


posit in Bank 





The estate tax was properly imposed 
upon the amount of a loan which a non- 


resident alien had made in New York} 


City, the Court of Claims held in this 
case. The contention that the transac- 
tion amounted to a deposit in a bank, in 
which case it would have been exempt, 


cannot be sustained, the opinion ruled.| 





EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER TODD, 
AS EXECUTRIX 
v. 
UNItTep STATES. 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
No. J-374 i 
Cuas. Stewart Davison for plaintiff; 

JosEPH H. SHEPPARD and CHARLES B. 

Ruce (Wo. T. SABINE JR., with them 

on the brief) for defendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Feb. 9, 1981 af 

GREEN, Judge, delivered the opinion of 
the court: 

The plaintiff is the executrix of the 
estate of Joseph White Todd, deceased, 
and brings this suit to recover $6,000 
and interest alleged to have been wrong- 
fully collected as part of the tax levied 
against the &state of the decedent. The 
deceased was a nonresident alien, and 
the question in controversy in the case 
is whether a certain transaction had by 
him in the City of New York amounted 


to a loan of money or was a deposit in| 


a bank. The Commissioner included the 
fund in the gross estate of the decedent 
for the purpose of computing his tax 
payable on property in this country. The 
plaintiff insists that the fund was de- 
sited with a person “carrying on the 
anking business” and was exempt under 
the statutory provisions. ; 

The law governing the case is found in 
section 303 of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
and is as follows: 

Sec, 303. For the purpose of the tax the 
value of the net estate shall be deter- 
mined— 

(e) The amount receivable as insurance 
upon the life of a nonresident decedent, and 
any moneys deposited with any person 
carrying on the banking business, by ‘or 
for a nonresident decedent who was not 
engaged in business in the United States 
at the time of his death; shall not, for 
the purpose of Part I of this title, be 
deemed property within the United States. 

The evidence in the case shows that 
the decedent, about six weeks before his 
death, was in the City of New York 
and sold some stocks or securities for 
upwards of $100,000. He had two step- 


sons, Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Halsey | 


and Charles D. Halsey Jr., who were, 


with three others, members of the co-| 


partnership of C. D. Halsey & Company, 
doing business in that city in the way 
of dealing in money and securities, buy- 
ing and selling securities for the account 
of others and charging commission there- 
for, borrowing money from banks and 
trust companies, bankers, and individuals, 
upon which they paid interest, and in 
some instances taking deposits and for 
particular reasons allowing a few of 
their clients to draw checks on their 
balances, 

But at the time involved in the case 
this firm did not hold itself out to the 


@) public as a bank or banking institution, 


¥ 


@ 









e 








did not carry the word “bankers” or 
“bank” on its letterheads or office, and 
had never complied with the laws of the 
State of New York to authorize it to do 
business as a banker. The decedent 
asked to see his stepsons, and after some 
conversation with them endorsed and de- 
Ifvered to them a check for $100,000, 
At the same time he prepared a receipt 
or acknowledgment which they signed 
and which read as follows: 
“New York, Jan. 11, 1926, 

“Received from Sir Joseph White Todd, 
baronet, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars ($100,000) on loan at 5 per 
cent per annum, Interest payable semi- 
annually, The principal to remain for 
two years with option of lender and bor- 
rower to extend the term of loan year 
by year by giving 12 months’ notice, 

“Van R. Halsey. 
“Chas. D. Halsey.” 

The-firm of C. D. Halsey & Company 
did not open any account on its books in 
the name of the deceased by reason of 
this transaction. No record thereof ap- 
poovs anywhere on the hooks of C. D. 

alsey & Company showing any trans- 
action with the plaintiff’s testator. The 
books of C. D. Halsey & Company show 
individual] investments of $50,000 each, 
made by Cortlandt Van Rensselaer Hal- 
sey and Charles D. Halsey Jr., in the 
firm of C. D. Halsey & Company by an 
entry made at the time which has since 
been continued and shows a liability of 
the firm to Cortlandt Van Rensselaer 
Halsey and Charles D. Halsey Jr. 

A casual reading of the statute shows 
that in order to gain the benefit of the 
exemption the funds must not only be 
deposited, but the deposit must be made 
with a “person carrying on the banking 
business.” Some argument has _ been 
made by counsel upon the question of 
whether Halsey & Company were en- 
gaged in the banking business. 

The evidence shows that this firm had 
not complied with the laws of New York 
with reference to persons engaging in 
that business, but we do not find it neces- 
sary to determine this question. The 
transfer of the funds by decedent was 
not made to the firm but to two mem- 
bers thereof in their individual capacity, 
as was shown by the receipt for the 
money, which they signed as individuals. 

Moreover, there was no entry on the 
books of the firm showing a credit in 
favor of the decedent as a result of 
the transaction, On the contrary, Cort- 
landt Van Rensselaer Halsey and Charles 

: Halsey Jr., were each credited with 
$50,000 on the firm’s books, and these 
amounts have since been carried as a 
liability of the firm to the two partners 
above named. There is nothing in the 
evidence {+ show that these two partners 
were engaged in the banking business. 
The circumstances indicate that they 
were not. ' 

If there was any deposit, it was clearly 
with persons not engaged in the hanking 
business. But we do not think the money 
was deposited in the sense that the word 
“deposit” is used in the statute. It was 
clearly the intent of Congress to require 
the deposit to be made in the same man- 
ner that it would have been in an ordi- 
nary bank. The receipt and the actom- 
panying circumstances show that the 
transfer of the check constituted a loan 
rather than a depos::, and we have so 
found. 

For the reasons stated above, the peti- 
tion of the plaintiff must be dismissed, 
and it is so ordered. 

WHALEY, Judge; WILLIAMS, Judge; 
LITTLETON, Judge; and Booru, Chief 
Justice, concur. 
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Estate tax—Nonresident estates—Loans 


and bank deposits— 


Transaction carried out in New York City by a nonresident alien held to be a 


loan of money and not a deposit in a ban 
properly included in the gross estate of 
todd, Executrix, v, U.S. (Ct. Cl. U. 


k; accordingly, the fund in question was 
the nonresident for estate tax purposes. 
$.)—U. 8. Daily, 3817, Feb, 13, 1931. 
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Federal Life Insurance Company. Docket 
No. 7691. 

The legal reserves of a stock life 
insurance corporation are within its 
invested capital for 1920. Atlantic 
Life Insurance Co. v. Moncure, 44 
Fed. (2d) 167; 35 Fed. (2d) 360, 
followed. Home Beneficial Associa- 
tion, -15 B. T. A. 1319, overruled. 

Burton Coal and Lumber Company. 
Docket No. 44807. 

The facts clearly establish and 
petitioner admits its liability as a 
transferee under the provisions of 
section 280 of the Revenue Act of 
1926. 

The Edward Gray Clothing Com- 
pany took its inventories at cost and 
the profit made on the sale of its 
goods was computed on the basis of 
inventories valued at cost, The reg- 
ulations provided a method by which 
the taxpayer could have reduced its 
inventory in, the case of out of 
style and practically unsalable mer- 
chandise. The evidence in this case, 
however, is that the taxpayer did 
not follow the emthod prescribed and 
in fact made no entries on its books 
to reflect the unsalable merchandise 
which was included in its closing in- 
ventory. It merely claimed as a de- 


chandise in the closing inventory. 
We have consistently held that an 
inventory taken at cost may not be 


Gee TN 





reduced by a straight percentage 
basis to determine market. 

The item “Depreciation,” which is 
listed on the income tax return form 
under “Deductions,” is designed to 
cover depreciation on property used 
in the trade or business which is 
subject to exhaustion, wear and tear 
or obsolescence. It was not designed 
to cover reductions in inventories or 
depreciation in value of the stock in 
trade. The adjustments for a decline 
in value of stock in trade should be 
reflected in the inventory accounts 
on the books of the taxpayer and in 
the inventory items on the return. 

As a matter of law the taxpayer 
was mistaken in thinking that it 
was entitled to “depreciation” on its 
inventory. The Commissioner, there- 
fore, did not err in disallowing the 
deduction claimed. 

Mary Miller Braxton. Docket No. 45436. 

A corporate dividend declared and 
payable in 1927, check for which was 

« mailed in 1927 and received by the 
stockholder in 1928, held within 
stockholder’s gross income of 1927. 
Commissioner vy. Bingham, 35 Fed. 





duction on its return an estimated 
depreciation in the value of the mer- 


(2d) 503, followed. Cecil Q. Adams, 
20 B. T. A. 243, distinguished. 





Competition Between Oil Companies 


Is Held Not to Invalidate Merger 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


barrels-in twelve of such States. It sells 
miscellaneous products in twenty States 
but, out of total sales of 1,955,564 bar- 
rels in such States, 1,823,494 barrels 


are sold in three States (New York, 
Massachusetts and Texas).” 


At the time of the dissolution of the 
old Standard Oil combination, Socony 
had a marketing organization and equip- 
ment suited to the then state of the 


then developed. This organization was 
confined to New York and the New Eng- 
land States. As a part of its subsequent 
development into a thoroughly _inte- 
grated company, it extended its market- 
ing system to keep abreast of the 
changes in the industry and in the mar- 
keting methods therein. Those methods 
naturally varied with the character of 
the products to be marketed. As the 
claimed competition—actual and poten- 
tial—betweefi_ the two. companies is 
(in the United States) almost entirely 
in lubricants and gasoline, the present 
marketing methods of Socony in those 
two products is all that need here con- 
cern us—though it may be said generally 
that marketing of other than automotive 
lubricants is by sales to dealers or large 
consumers. 


Marketing of automotive lubricants | 


and gasoline is largely through locations 
(filling stations, etc.) owned or operated 
by the company or its subsidiaries and 
through retail dealers to whom such 
lubricants and gasoline are sold by it 
or its subsidiaries. As of March 24, 
1930, Socony and its three subsidiaries! 
(Magnolia Petroleum Company, General 
Petroleum Company, and White Eagle 


|Oil Corporation) had a total, both of 
owned and operated and of dealers, of 
| 37,077 outlets in 11,855 cities or towns 
jin 29 States.” The stations and dealers 
lin New York and the New England 
|States represent the development and 
jexpansion from the original business of 
Socony as a selling agent in that terri- 
{tory for the old combination. Those in 
|other States came through acquirement 
lof three subsidiaries which had existing 


lindustry and to the marketing methods | established marketing facilities. 


The above description of the character 
and extent of the businesses of Vacuum 
and Socony, while necessarily general in 
|eharacter, is sufficient to enable us to 
{take up the matter of the competition 


| between the two companies. 


An inspection .of Government Exhibit 
1A, which gives the amounts of each class 
of products for every State, reveals the 
difficulty of generalizing as to the business 
of Socony in the States, because of the di- 
versity between quantities and classes: of 
products sold in different States. 

At all of these both Socony automotive 
lubricants and gasoline are handled al- 
though in the greater number of “dealers” 
other oils (including Vacuum) than those 
of Socony are also sold and many “dealers” 
sell other gasolines also. Of these outlets, 
9,839 in 3,988 cities or towns were owned 
or operated—of which 6,189 were in New 
York and the New England States and 2,205 
in the far western States (Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon and Washington). Of the 
27,138 dealers, 17,3832 were in New York 
and New England, 4,394 in Texas, 1,433 in 
Arkansas and 1,199 in Oklahoma. 

The publication of the opinion, in- 
cluding that portion dealing par- 
ticularly with intercompany competi- 
tion, will be continued in the issue of 
Feb. 14. 





Customs Court Decisions 





New York, Feb. 11.—Sears Roebuck 
& Co., Los Angeles, are upheld by the 
United States Customs Court in a de- 
cision on the classification of violin 
rosin. This merchandise was returned 
for d@y as parts of musical instruments, 
at 40 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1443, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
court sets this classification aside and 
fixes duty at 15 per cent ad valorem, un- 
der paragraph 1448, Act of 1922. (Pro- 
test 424346-G-9365). 


Peather Guest Books 

Granting a claim of Lord & Taylor, | 
the Court finds that certain imported| 
leather guest books, assessed at 30 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1432, 
Act of 1922, should have been taxed at 
25 per cem, under paragraph 1310, 
(Protest 450456-G-29442-29), 


Handkerchiefs 

The duty rate on imported handker-| 
chiefs, embroidered and in part of lace, 
trimmings or ornaments, is lowered in 
a decision s~staining a protest of Mar- 





Alabama Tax Payment Made | 
When Check Is Deposited 


State of Alabama: 

Montgomery, Feb. 12, 
When the collector deposits a tax! 
payer’s check in his own bank and such 
check is charged to the account of the 
taxpayer by the bank on which it was 
drawn, the tax has been paid, the At- 

torney General of Alabama has ruled. 
_ The check was on the Roanoke Bank-| 
ing Company and was deposited in the 
Bank of Wedowee which forwarded it 
through the regular course for collec- 
tion." On arrival of the check at the 
bank on wiich it was drawn, it was 
paid by sai.. bank and charged to the 
account of the taxpayer. The bank at 
Roanoke remitted in the regular course 
to the forwarding bank but in the mean- 
time the bank at Roanoke was closed 


and the Barking Department of the) 


State stopped all checks drawn by said 
bank, and the bank at Wedowee was 





| 


} 








charged back with said sum which it in 
turn charged to the collector. 


The tax has been paid and the collec- 
tor has no right to advertise and sell 
Jeu yrepenty of the taxpayer the opinion 
ruled. 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of | 
the United States Board of Tax Appeals: 
Herbert Herff, 29036, 20-1036, 

Killian Co., 87377, 20-80. 

Rayville Coal Co., 38992, 20-525, 

Lillie Rolnick, 35386, 20-989, 

Nathan Rolnick, 35325, 20-989. 

State Consolidated Oil Co,, 35047, 19-239. 





shall Field & Co., New York office. The 
court sets aside the 90 per cent duty, 
imposed by the collector and fixes duty 
at 75 per cent, under paragraph 1430, 
Act of 1922. (Protest 177428-G-25654-26.) 
Meat Chopper Plates 

Perforated plates which do no cutting 
whatever. when rigidly installed in 
power-driven meat choppers but func- 
tion solely to hold the meat so that it 
may be cut by revolving knives to the 
desired degree of fineness, were properly 
assessed at the rate of 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 372, Act. of 
1922, as machine parts, not specially 
provided for, the court holds in overrul- 
ing a protest of the K. C. Seelbach Co., 
Inc., of New York. Claim for duty at 
only 20 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 356 as cutting knives and blades, 
is denied. (Protest 389697-G-38463-29.) 





Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 





For income-tax purposes, there can 
be only one “head of a family.” 

A head of a family, as defined by in- 
come-tax regulations, is a “person who 
actually supports and maintains in one 
household one or more persons who are 
closely connected with him (or her) 
by blood relationship, relationship by 
marriage, or by adoption, and whose 
right to exercise family control and 
provide for these dependent individuals 
is based upon some moral or legal ob- 
ligation.” Such person is granted the 
same personal exemption of $3,500 
allowed a married person. Also, he 
may claim a credit of $400 for each 
dependent, if the dependent is under 18 
years of age or incapable of self-sup- 
port because mentally or physically 
defective. 

The term “mentally or physically de- 

fective” includes not only cripples and 
those mentally defective, but persons in 
ill health, or the aged, Thus, a single 
man who supports in his home an aged 
mother and two sisters 14 and 16 years 
of age is entitled to a total exemption 
and cyedit of $4,700. The $400 credit, 
however, does not apply to husband or 
wife, though one may be totally de- 
pendent upon the other, 
_It should be remembered that every 
single person, whether or not the head 
of a family, is required to file an in- 
come-tax return if his or her net in- 
come for 1930 was $1,500 or more. The 
fact that the exemption, may exceed the 
net income does not obviate’ this re- 
quirement, 

Not infrequently returns are received 
from two or more members of a family, 
each claiming the exemption of ‘$3,500 
as the “head.” The exemption can be 
granted only to one person and it can- 
not be divided, 











| system. 
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|More Thorough Assessing 


Of Iowa Intangibles Urged 


State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Feb. 12. 

Thorough assessment of intangibles 
holds promise of great tax relief for the 
real property owner, J. W. Reynolds, 
member of the Iowa Board of Assess- 
ment and Review, recently stated in an 
address before Des Moines insurance 
groups. . 

“The real estate owner,” Dr. Reynolds 
said, “is paying his own taxes and in 
addition, the taxes of other citizens who 
own: thousands of dollars worth of in- 
tangible vajues which escape the tax 
rolls under present assessment systems.” 

Dr, Reynolds and his associates on the 
board recently recommended a County 
Assessor Act to the General Assembly. 

The farmer, Dr. Reynolds stated, is 
not the only property owner who feels 
the inequality of Iowa’s present tax 


“There is a belief prevalent among 
many farmers,” he said, “that farm land 
is bearing most of the unjust tax load, 
but records show that while 28.7 per cent 
of the Iowa farm income is paid out in 
taxes, business property pays 31.5 per 
cent and city residence property pays 
29.9 per cent.” 








Date for Public Hearings 
On Canadian Tariff Set 


Premier R. B. Bennett, of Canada, has | 
officially announced that public tariff | 
hearings before the Committee of the 
Cabinet will. commence on Feb. 17, at| 
Ottawa, according to information from 
Commercial Attache Lynn W. Meekins 
received by the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Agricultyral products will be consid- 
ered first and representations will be 
heard for and against existing rates. | 
The Canadian Parliament is scheduled 
to open Mar. 12. 
(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





Banks—Officers—Guarantee of bank against loss on bills receivable—Considera- 
tion— 

The interest of a stockholder and officer of a bank in keeping the bank open 
as a going concern and retaining his official position therein constitutes a valid 
consideration for a contract, whereby he guarantees the bank against loss on 
specified bills receivable of the bank which are of doubtful value and which have 
we found by the State Banking Department to be objectionable assets of the 

ank. 

Doran et al. v. The Farmers State Bank of York et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 
27470, Feb. 6, 1981. 





Jury—Waiver by accused—Constitutionality of statute— 

An Ohio statute giving the accused the right to waive a jury and be tried by 
the court, and making such election conclusive in the absence of a suggestion 
of insanity by the accused’s counsel or indications of insanity making it appear 
to the court that the accused is not sane, is constitutional. 

State v. Smith; Ohio Sup. Ct., No. 22548, Feb. 4, 1931. 





Jury—Agreement of jurors—Qualification of verdict in Federal prosecutions for 
capital offenses— . ‘ 

The jury in a Federal prosecution for first degree murder or for rape may not 
return a verdict of guilty without adding thereto the words “without capital 
punishment” under a statute authorizing the jury to so qualify its verdict, where 
the jury is agreed as to guilt but not as to the punishment, since the requirement 
of unanimity in a verdict in a criminal case extends not only to the question of 
guilt or innocence but also to the kind or character of the punishment where that 
question is left to the determination of the jury. 

Smith v. United States; C. C. A. 9, No. 6182, Feb. 2, 1931. 





Motor vehicles—Operation—Contributory negligence of prospective street car 
passenger struck while standing in safety zone— 

Where a platform constituting a safety zone for persons who were waiting for 
or had alighted from the street cars, was so constructed that there was a gradual 
decline on one end, a prospective street-car passenger standing on such end of 
the platform was not guilty of contributory, negligence in failing to avoid an 
automobile which failed to clear the platform, since he had a right to assume 
that he would not be injured while in any part of the safety zone. 

La Sancee, Execzx., etc., v. Casey; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 13411, Jan. 26, 
1931. 





States—Actions—Immunity—Waiver by appearance of Attorney General— 
A State’s immunity from suit cannot be waived by the voluntary appearance 


| of its Attorney General. 


McNeel v. State et al.; Nebr. Sup. Ct., No. 27558, Feb. 6, 1981. 





Summary of opinions published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
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Ohio Committee 
Selected to Draft 
Plan for Taxation 


Legislative Group Directed 


To Report Back in 60 
Days; Income and Sales 
Levies to Be Considered 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Feb. 12. 


The six members of the Legislature 
who, under the resolution by Senator 
James A. Reynolds (Rep.), of Cleveland, 


are directed to draw up a taxation 
gram to be submitted to the 89th n- 
eral Assembly of Ohio pursuant to adop- 


|tion of the tax classification amendment 


in 1929 have been appointed by the 


| President of the Senate and Speaker of 


the House as follows: 


Senators Robert A. Taft (Rep.), Cin- 
Frank E. Whittemore (Rep.), 
Akron; W. A. Greenlund (Dem.), Cleve- 
land; Representative Charles H. Jones 
(Rep.), Jackson; Earle L. Johnson 
(Rep.), Painesville, and Clarence H, 
Burk (Dem.), Huron County. 

Although, under the resolution, Gov- 
ernor George White is entitled to ap- 
point three additional members, he has 
declined to do so, holding that the exec- 
utive should not take a hand in drafting 
bills for introduction. 

The committee is directed to report 
back to the Legislature in 60 days with 
a proposed tax program together with 
alternative bills, including proposed bills 
on income and sales taxes as well as 





taxes on intangible property. 








N. W. AYER & SON 


The 


B.A.1.S. 1869 


. +» cryptic 


by N. W. Ayer & Son Advertising Agency, 
in its own advertisements, to say “been 
at it since 1869." 


esting tasks) 


Therefore it 


clients of N. 


advertisers? 
Ayer & Son, 


results. 


eee 
“DEALER 


you @ copy as 


New York 


Sixty-one years spent (among other inter- 


an ever-increasing list of clients must surely 
give weight to the views and recommenda- 
tions of an Agency. 


Monitor much pleasure to announce that 
advertisements of eighteen clients of this 
Agency, most of them advertisers whose 
products are known from coast to coast, 
are placed in the Monitor. List appears 
on this page. In addition the Monitor 
advertises forty-two schools and camps, 


Why is the Monitor selected to serve these 


sons may include high editorial and news 
standards, unusual degree of reader inter- 
est, and methods of merchandising co- 
operation unique both in application and 


ASK FOR BOOKLET 
“IZED ADVERTISING” 


Advertising and Sales Executives should read 
"Dealer-ized Advertising"—A 16-page booklet 
new in preparation, explaining and illustrating the 
Monitor's unusual merchandising service, Write 
us, en your business letterhead, and we will mail 


and 
Christian 


yet simple phrase employed 


in the selection of media for 


gives The Christian Science 


W. Ayer & Son, 


We cannot answer for N. W. 
but we suspect that the rea- 





Science Monitor 


N. W. AYER & SON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


This agency has Branch Advertising Offices in 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, 
DETROIT and LONDON 


Clients of N. W. Ayer & Son, whose advertise- 
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Aimour Food Products 

Bell's Seasoning 

Bradley Knitting Company 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Chelmsford Ginger Ale 

Dedd, Mead Encyclopedia 
Eaten, Crane & Pike Stationery 


soon as it is off the press. 
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ments appear in The Christian Science Monitor 


Ford Motor Company 
International Silver 

Los Angeles Soap 

National Carbon Company 
Squibb's Toothpaste 
Stetson Hats 
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Discussing the possible inclusion of the divest themselves of stock which they | Sled Jan, 10, 1931, D. C., W. D. Wash. 
7 Fp wate he . . . } acoma), Doc. E 437, California-Oregon 
Erie and Nickel Plate-Lackawanna in. had acquired in this road upon the same aueae Milica. v. Crown-Sellermack Go. 
one system he says: grounds (Commissioner Woodlock, 1448886, C. O. Walper, Building construc- | 
“To this procedure there are two ob-| Brainerd, and Porter dissenting). tion, 1459170, 1461590, same, Wall construc- 
» tions of decisive importance. The As to the Western Maryland, assigned | tion, 1684899, same, Wall board reinforce- 
, t is that the Erie and Nickel Plate-|to the Baltimore & Ohio, the commis-| ment, filed Dec. 26, 1930, D, C,, E. D, Mich., 
Lackawanna, with their extensions to St.} sion on Jan, 13, 1930 (160 I. C, C, 785),|%: Divs Doc. E 397, U. S. Gypsum Co. v. 
Louis, as above described, parallel each| ordered the Baltimore & Ohio to divest es 1079012.) 








Ex! 


: Preliminary Report by Special Counsel for 


Aviation 
ifferences in Consolidation Plans?!” to Expedite 
~ For Railroads in East Are Outlined 








hour Quarantine In- 
spection 


Senate Committee Points Out Distinc- — Quarantine inspection service to ships 
+ : ; | entering ports of the United States from 
tions in Proposed Mergers 





| foreign countries. would bs» extended to 
|24 hours a day upon request of inter- 
ested parties and upon the authorization 
advantage of joint operation, * * * An-|of the Secretary of the Treasury under 
other reason urged for throwing all of | the provisions of the bill (H. R. 16341) 
these lines, except the Pensylvania, New ordered reported on Feb. 11 by _the 
York Central, and Baltimore & Ohio,| House Committee on Interstate and For- 
into a single system is that their ag-| eign Commerce, 

gregate tonnage would then just about) Officers and employes of the Service 
equal that of the Pennsylvania system. | would also be entitled to receive all 
* * * Considering the detached charac- | necessary medical treatrhent and “other 
ter of many of these properties, a benefits authorized to be furnished to 
heterogeneous aggregation altogether | beneficiaries” when suffering from sick- 
surpassing possibility of efficient man-/|ness or injury incurred in line of duty, 
|agement would certainly be produced. It | according to the bill. 

jis believed, therefore, that five systems) The Secretary of the Treasury would 





A preliminary report on railroad con- 
solidations, involving a study into the 
question of whether it is feasible to en- 
courage the unification of the Nation’s 
rail systems ‘under the present program 
as laid down by the Transportation Act 
‘was made public by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce on Feb. 10. 
The report was prepared by William 
C. Green, special counsel for the Com- 
mittee. The full text of Mr. Green’s con- 
clzs*ons was published in the issue of 
Feb.. 11. . That portion of the report 





Ship Traffic Urged 


Bill Reported Provides for 24- 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13, 1931 
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Shipping 





Final valuations aggregating approxi- 
mately $350,000,000 were placed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
wholly owned and used properties of 
three eastern railroads, as of dates 
ranging from 1914 to 1919, in reports 
made public Feb. 12 by the Commission. 

By report in Valuation Docket No. 221, 

the Boston & Maine System was finally 
valued at $230,894,738, as of June 30, 
| 1914, 
/ By report in Valuation Docket No. 
1061, the Western Maryland was finally 
valued at $72,019,111, as of June 30, 
| 1919. 


Final Valuations Are Placed | Rubber Substitute 
On Three Eastern Railroads 


Boston & Maine, Western Maryland and Maine Central 
Properties Aggregate 350 Millions, According to 
Reports Issued by the I. C. C. 





as of valuation date, was fixed by the 
Commission at $218,516,962 and, less 
depreciation, at $166,623,309, while the 
cost of reproduction new of the road’s 
total owned properties was placed at 
$92,369,116 and, less depreciation, at 
$70,925,319. - 

The cost of reproduction new of the 
Western Maryland’s total used proper- 
ties, on valuation date, was placed at 
$75,085,600 and, less depreciation, at 
$62,730,055, while on- the total owned 
properties the reproduction cost was 
fixed at $71,954,138 and, less deprecia- 


“pPresentep Herein. Beine 


‘AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE Swirep STATES DAILY 


PusLisHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 
Postal Service 


Load Line Treaty 
Sent to Senate 


By the President 


International Convention to 
Establish Uniform Rules 
For Merchant Vessels Is 
Referred to Committee 


For Airship Cells 


Product to Take Place of More 
Expensive Goldbeaters 
Skin 








The stomachs of 1,000,000 cows would 
be ae to supply enough “goldbeat- 
ers skin” for manufacturing the gas 
cells of the new Navy airship, “Akron,” 
Paul W. Litchfield, president of the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation, of Akron, 
Ohio, testified recently before the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

A less expensive rubberized fabric, 
however, has been invented, Mr. Litch- 
field said, and will be used in half the 
gas cells of the new aircraft, thereby 
making necessary only half the:regular 
number of “goldbeaters skins” and con- 
sequently reducing the cost of construc- 
tion. 

In his testimony, just made public by 





The international load line convention 
signed by plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and 29 other governments in Lon- 
don on July 5, 1930, was transmitted 
Feb. 12 to the Senate by President 
Hoover for ratification. : 

The purpose of the treaty 1s to estab- 
lish internationa’ rules and regulations 
to determine the load-lines of merchant 


dealing with a discussion of the_indi- 


rather than four will best satisfy the be authorized and directed to prescribe 
needs of the territory in the years to a regular schedule of charges for quar- 


tion, at $60,043,072. 


By report in Valuation Docket No. 207, 
The cost of reproduction new of the 


) { the committee, the Zeppelin company 
the Maine Central Railroad Lines were 


president said that if all the gas cells 


as : ae 
vessels engaged in international tra 
At the request of Senator Borah 


vidual opinions of members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on rail 
mergers, and the new et eet i . ) a ge 
” of eastern carriers, was published| ing in view the fac at most o Cee ee en inmate 
jo full text on Feb. 11. The discussion | trunk-line business of future years is Brainerd dissentin;; Commissioner Por- 
in the report which involves the differ- | likely to accrue to these existing com- a not participating). . 
ences between the Commission’s plan/| panies, it is believed that sound national ae a Erie, assigned to the Chesa- 
and.that proposed by the eastern car-| policy should endorse the independence | Peake & hio-Nickel Plate system, the 
riers follows in full text: lof all five. Feeders, entrances, and ap-|©°™mission on May 8, 1928 (138 I. C. 
; proaches may be built in future years ©. 517), denied the application of the 
Executives of Systems but new main stems are unlikely. If per-| Chesapeake & Ohio to acquire control 
oO chance these two stems of the Erie and|°f the Erie on the ground that sich 
ffer Statements the Lackawanna-Nickel Plate are not yet | 2©quisition would not be in the public in- 
In a letter informally presenting the| adequately supported in this regard, the terest. By this decision authority was 
plan to the Interstate Commerce Com-/ deficiencies may be supplied. But if the Stara to acquire control of the Pere 
mission the presidents of the Pennsyl-| two stems were once merged and in years | ° arquette (Commissioner Porter dis- 
vania, the New York Central, the Balti-|to come there proved to be business S¢nting from denial of acquisition of 
more & Ohio, and the Chesapeake &| enough for both, it would be difficult, if Erie; Commissioners Campbell and East- 
Ohio quote from that portion of the} not impossible, to dismember the alli- aan ee from order allowing ae- 
opinion of the Commission on the com-|ance. This plan proceeds, therefore, to ppg n Pere Marquette; Commis- 
plete plan of consolidation (159 I. C.| construct, as well as may be out of the a oodlock not voting on Erie and 
C. 522), stating among other things:| existing material, five independent trunk ‘On Eas trae: ci. 
“Section 5 provides that after we have | lines. * * * 4 a ar. 2, bh = re tee ee 
adopted our plan, as we here do, we} “The New York Central and the Penn- Chicag 7 Lx Scie 7 ~ _ 
may, either upon our own action or upon sylvania have substantially fulfilled, ~ -—?> 2 uis Rai ae > . _ 
application, reopen the matter for such| their destiny within the confines of this Chreabaaion a Sant eke a e 
changes or modifications as in our judg-| region. In other words, they reach all Erie, Pere Marauette. and Nickel Plare 
ment wil! promote the public interest. | of the important centers and gateways |. th 4 we om rose Sk 
Such applications will afford opportunity and enjoy a sufficiency of direct lines = i cree me at rs consi eee. | 
for further consideration upon adequate criss cross from point to point all over lion: ar tential ian ‘ook yank an | 
and recent records of the various parts| their own roads. Their problems for the | seaconable However, control had been 
of the plan.” future are of intensive rather than ex-| secured of all the roads mentioned | 
° Following this quotation they say: tensive development and it will be found through various Van Sweringen compa- | 
“Following the publication of_ this that certain lines may be abstracted, or, nies at the time of the last decision. 
opinion, the representatives of the Penn-| at all events, given joint usage by the Holdi C - 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake| other groups without injury to them /0lding Companies 


come. * * * antine services rendered to ships at each 
“All things considered, especially hav- of the national quarantine stations. 





| finally valued at $40,861,062, as of June 
| 30, 1916. 

All these valuations will be brought 
up to date under the Commission’s pres- 
ent program of valuation. 
| The cost of reproduction new of the 
| Boston & Maine’s total used properties, 
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Passenger Planes 
Required to Carry 
Copilots on Trips 


| 


| | 








\New Regulation Applies) 
Only to Ships Carrying) 
More Than Seven Persons | 


For Five or More Hours 
eonsemnteyignnnmgemtemssian | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
vidual examinations of all operating | 
companies, equipment, and personnel has | 
been finished. | 

The Assistant Secretary’s announce-| 
ment follows in full text: | 
An aircraft flying schedule of five | 
hours or more on an interstate air line | 





& Ohio, Nickel Plate, and New York| commensurate with the advantage which’ Found Aid to Control 
Central systems have had a number of} would accrue to the trunk-line territory As set out in the report of the Com- 
conferences on this subject. The sug-)as a whole from equalization of com-| mission in 138 I. C. C. 517, after the | 
gestions of the Commission contained petitive strength. * * * The Pennsyleania genial, in 1926. of the application for uni- 
in the above quotation, that changes andj has already obtained a predominance fication of the "Chesapeake & Ohio, Hock- | 
modifications might be approved by the | among the trunk lines which renders ing Valley, Erie, Pere Marquette, and | 
Commission as promoting the public in- further action undesirable. This, again, Nickel Plate the Chesapeake Corpora- 
terest, has led to an attempt to provide/is a serious objection to permanent in- tion, organized in May, 1927, with O. P. | 
within the limits of a four-party plan| corporation within the Pennsylvania Van Sweringen as president, acquired a | 
the allocation of nearly all the proper-| group of the Norfolk & Western Rail- majority of the common stock of the 
ties in accordance with what we con-|way. This property has been controlled Chesapeake & Ohio which had originally 
and largely developed under a substan- 


ceive to be the principles followed by 
the Commission in its five-party plan. 

“As a result of these negotiations, an | 
agreement covering the allocation of the |! 
principal carriers in the eastern group 
(excluding New England) has been} 
reached. The agreement is interdepend-| | 
ent and could not have been reached upon 


ably no single one of the groups herein 
proposed is exactly what those interests | 
in such a grouping would wish it to be. | 


tial stock ownership by the credit of the 
Pennsylvania. * * 


stantial investment, wise direction, and 
highly efficient management, it is 


the railroad situation as a wohle, war- 
any different basis of allocation. Prob-| rants treatment of the Norfolk & West- 
ern as independent rather than a sub- 
sidiary part of one of the great trunk 
lines, * * * 


been purchased by the Nickel Plate, its 
subsidiary, the Special Investment Cor- | 
poration, and the Vaness Co. The Chesa- 
peake Corporation issued its capital 
stock ratably to the common shareholders 
is be- of the Nickel Plate and of the General 
viewing Securities Corporation which represented 
the Vaness Co. The Vaness Co. hold- 
ing a majority of the Nickel Plate voting | 
stock, and a majority of its stock being | 
owned by O. P. and M. J. Van Sweringen, 
they controlled the Chesapeake & Ohio 


n * But despite this 
ong-standing connection and the sub- 


ieved that sound public policy, 


“Regardless of means there can be no 
question as to the national advantage 
of provision by one way or another of 
a western outlet to the Norfolk & West- 
ern independent 
system. * * * 

“Shall the Western Maryland be in- 


In order to reach a common understand- | 
ing it has repeatedly been necessary for 
all of the interests involved to make 
concessions. It is believed, however, 
that each of the systems resulting from 
the grouping we suggest will be able to 
operate efficiently, maintain its credit, 
and serve the public better than the 
same amount of mileage operated in a 
less coordinated manner as at present.” : 

A study of this proposed program has 
not been completed. However, the situ- 
ation has become still more complicated. 


Suggested Plan Differs 


From Commission Scheme 

The proposed plan, of course, does not 
correspond to the complete plan of the 
Commission. The Wabash, Lehigh Val- 
ley, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh, 
& West Virginia, Western Maryland, 
Ann Arbor, and Norfolk & Western, the 
principal constituent roads of the pro- 
posed Wabach-Seaboard system, are dis- 
tributed among the four systems as 
above noted, except that the Pittsburgh | 
& West Virginia is to be jointly con- 
trolled. The Lackawanna, which under 
the plan of the Commission was to be- 
come a part of the Chesapeake & Ohio- 
Nickel Plate system, goes to the New 
York Central; the Lehigh & Hudson, 
assigned by the Commission to the New 
Haven system, goes to the Baltimore & 
Ohio; and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
assigned by the Commission to the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, it is proposed, 
shall become part of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate system. 


Change Noted From 


by their interest in the stock of the 
Chesapeake Corporation. The majority 
of the stock of the Erie had been ac- | 
t-| quired by the Virginia Transportation | 
of the Pennsylvania Corporation, another Van Sweringen 
company, and the Vaness Co. and 40.5} 
! e C per cent of the Pere Marquette stock | 
cluded in the Baltimore & Ohio trunk! was held by the Virginia Transportation | 
line group? Consideration of the large}Co., the Vaness Co., and the Nickel | 
map and the preceding text as indicates | Plate. 
its importance as a conneciing link from 
Cherry Run on the Baltimore & Ohio 
for an interior northeast route to New 
England and New York. In some re- 
spects the Western Maryland would thus 
build in satisfactorily; but on the other 
hand it is apparent that the two lines 
practically parallel one another from the 
seaport to western Pennsylvania,” * * *| 





Notices of 


sec. 4521, R. S., 


1016897, C. Ryan, Nut lock, 1275478, same, | 
: . ° - | Lock nut and bolt, D. C. Minn., 3d Div., Doc. | 
After calling attention to a proviso in| § 1472 C. Ryan v. The U. &. Steel Corp. 
the sale of the interests of the City of| Dismissed for lack of prosecution Nov. 
Baltimore in the Western Maryland pro-| 4, 1930, 
viding that no title should vest in a} 1079012, 1226622, H. J. Kempf, Wrapping 
purchaser of stock of the Western| machine, 1452830, Ferguson & Haas, Label 
Maryland if sold to a railroad company | afixing apparatus, 25 Sy Da See 
agi es ——s any | Star Import Co. Dismissed Jan. 6, 1931. 
le or system of lines centering, ter-| 1101268, L. E. Fuller, Stencil sheet, 1101269, | 
minating or operating in the cities Of| same, Process for forming stencil sheets, | 
Baltimore or Philadelphia, he says: | 1101270, same, Process of preparing dupli- | 
“But the recommendation to exclude| cating stencils, D. C,, S. D. N. Y., Doe. E| 
the Western Maryland from Baltimore | 50/158, Elliott Addressing Machine Co. et al. | 
& Ohio control is final.” } ve Wallace Addressing Machine Co., Inc.| 
Discussing the proposed incorporation | Dismissed. Jan. 5, 1931. 
in the Lackawanna-Nickel Plate system} 1101269. (See 1101268.) | 
of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, the Pitts-| 1191270. (See 1101268.) 
burgh & West. Virginia, and the West-| _ 1162479, A. H. Harris, Meihod of manu- | 
ern Maryland, he says: facturing tires, 1372567, T. Sloper, Method 
“It relieves the Western Maryland, tires, 1487033, same, Apparatus for making | 
at present hemmed in on all sides by|the covers of pneumatic tires, 1374505, E. | 
| powerful systems, and it would afford it} Hopkinson, Method of making motor ve-| 
|an opportunity to utilize a good and|hicle tires, 1480719, J. R. Gammeter, Method | 








Original Ripley Plan direct stem through the mountains|and apparetus for making or manipulating | 
Following the announcement of the parelleling and affording competition, of | tires, 1507563, A. O. Abbott Jr., same, 

proposed four-system plan, Prof. Wil- course, with the Baltimore & Qhio. * * ane’ H. V. Lough, Rubberized tobe 

liam Z. Ripley, of Harvard, who pre-| The importance to the port of Baltimeyel or proachece” ian cte er ee tans’ 

pared the original plan for the Inter- of the constitution of a new through filed Jan. 8, 1931, D. C, N.D. Ohio, E. Div. | 

state Commerce Commission and whose |route by union of these properties in| Doc, 3646, 'U. S, Rubber Co. v. The Fire. | 

magazine article urging consolidations! the Lackawanna-Nickel Plate system is| stone Tire & Rubber Co. 

has-been quoted, issued a_ statement} obvious. * Keen competition be-| 1226622. (See 1079012.) 

fully approving the proposed four-sys-|tween its (Baltimore & Ohio) historic 1275478. (See 1016897.) 

tem plan. In his plan as submitted to! ]ine to the west and this new system 1303836, Wyckoff & Handschiegel, Art of | 

the Commission, Prof. Ripley provided) should still further forward the up- | coloring cinematographic — peenest, 

syste $ j 2as fi PrT ry i ; , + 9? } same, Machine or anc ar o coiorin 
for five systems in eastern territory.| building of the port. | einematographic films, D. C., 8. D. Calif. 


His proposed systems were as follows: 

New York Central system: Existing 
New York Central system less Lake Erie 
& Western, Toledo & Ohio Central, Kan- 
awha & Michigan; with the Rutland Rail- 


The foregoing excerpts from the Te-| (Los Angeles), Doc. E E-90, Famous Players 
port of Professor Ripley are found in|{asky Corp. v. M. Handschiegel et al. 
63 I. C. C., pages 485-508. | terlocutory decree of Jan, 25, 1923, holding 


Clayton Act Found 


| infringed made final Jan. 7, 1931. 





road and possibly the Worcester, Nashua To Cause Modification 1302837. (See 1303836.) PX 
& Portland added. As to the Wabash, assigned to the| 1807733. A. B. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
Pennsylvania system: Existing Penn- Pennsylvania, on Dec. 2, 1930, the In- Pe ratus, 1307734, same, Lubricating nieans, 
sylvania system. (Not Norfolk & West-! terstate Commerce Commission made an| 2,6" Wash» N. Div. Doc. 703, Alemite 
3 : 2 | Corp. v. The Bearing Supply Co. Decree 


ern.) ; _..... {order requiring the Pennsylvania Rail- 

Baltimore & Ohio system: Existing| road Co. and the Pennsylvania Co. to 
Baltimore & Ohio system, Chicago, In-| divest themselves of all capital stock 
dianapolis & Louisville (Monon), Read-| of the Wabash Railway Co. (and Lehigh 
ing, Central of New Jersey. (Not West-| Valley) upon the ground that “there is 


|for plaintiff July 25, 1930, 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1323869. (See Re. 14777.) 

1325845, N. Harris, Heel support, T. M. 
265192, M. R. Harris, Heel brace, filed Sept. 


ern Maryland.) substantial competition between the| 2% 1930, D. C., N. D., Ill, E. Div. Doe. 
Erie system: Existing Erie system,| Pennsylvania Railroad and the Wabash” | 10053, M. R. Harris v. Finders Products 


Delaware & Hudson, New York, Ontario| and that the effect of the acquisition by 


1369751, A. B. Leech, A tus f - 
& Western, Lehigh Valley, Wabash East-| the Pennsylvania Co., a subsidiary of the 4 ~ Pee rects, 1 16laen 


ducing illuminating motion effects, 1761802, 


ern lines, Bessemer & Lake Erie. Pennsylvania Railroad Co., of the stock| A. Sabath, Transparencies, filed Jan. 3, 1931, 

Nickel Plate system: Existing Nickel of the Wabash may be to substantially|D. C. Nebr. (Omaha), Doc. E 1090, Scene- 
Plate system (New York, Chicago &| lessen competition and is in violation of | In-Action Corp. v. F. G. Tompsett (Ignition 
St. Louis): Delaware, Lackawanna &| the Clayton Act (Commissioner Aitchi-| Mfg, Co.). 


1372567, 1374505. (See 1162479.) 
=e. 1389095, 1389577, 1400171. (See Re. 14777.) 
Lake Erie, 1408131, 1565098, D. D. Nielsen, Hair cut- 


Western; Toledo, St. Louis & Western 
(Clover Leaf); Lake Erie & Western; | As to the Wheeling & 
Wheeling & Lake Erie; Pittsburgh &| which under the proposed plan is to be} ter, filed Mar. 21, 1930, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
West Virginia; Western Maryland; Buf-| assigned to the Chesapeake & Ohio-| (Los Angeles), Doc. E R-4-M, L. M. Danford 
falo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. | Nickel Plate system, the Commission on|v. H. Goodman & Sons, Inc., et al. 

Some of Prof. Ripley’s comments in} Mar. 11, 1929 (152 I. C. C. 721) ordered| 1444217, S. Sparks, Method of making 
his opinion are interesting in view of! the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the New | Oiled: paper, 1593128, L. L, Leadbetter, Ap- 
his present position. York Central, and the Nickel Plate to |paratus for the manufacture of oiled paper, 


son dissenting). 


other almost completely from end to end, | itself of the stock acquired by it in the 
without at the same time being near | Western Maryland for the same reasons | 
enough together to produce the possible| (Commissioners Farrell, 


1459170, 1461590. (See 1448886.) 
§ 1470524, H. B. Burt, Process of making 
Woodlock, and} frozen confection, 1718997, C. W. Burt, 


| Spring with representatives of the De- 








| E. Div., Doe. 10066, The Allen-Sherman-Hoff 


of manufacturing the covers of pneumatic | Cate. v. J. M, Ryan & Co. Inc. et al, fiscal year exceeded the weights of mail 


In- | 


| 1303837 valid and infringed and 1303836 not | 


with eight or more passengers will be} 
required to have a copilot in addition | 
to the regular pilot, under an amend-| 
ment to the interpretations of the reg- | 
ulations governing operation of sched- | 
uled Interstate Air Passenger Transport 
Service, which has just gone into effect, 
according to an announcement today by 
Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. For- | 
merly, this requirement applied to air- 
craft fiying schedules of four hours or 
more with eight or more passengers. 


As heretofore, copilots or radio oper- 
ators who are members of the crew of 
scheduled air transport planes will be 
permitted to serve as stewards or cabin 
attendants except when unusual circum- | 
stances dictate otherwise. 

In a letter notifying operations of this 
amendment, Mr. Young said that other 
modifications in the regulations might be 
in order from time to time, and sug- 
gested that representatives of the air 
transport companies might find it ad- 
visable to meet in Washington in the 


partment of Commerce for a discussion 
of the requirements. The regulations 
have been in effect for about six months. 

The change which has just been made 
in the interpretations was effected by 





Patent Suits 


(Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
as amended Feb. 138, 


1922.) 


Frozen confection, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los | 
Angeles), Doc. E S-23-M, C. W. Roller v. 
J. Coykendall. Decree for plaintiff Jan. 8, 
1931. 

1480014, F. L. Scott, Self cleaning roller 
drill, 1647753, Scott & Wellensiek, Drill cut- | 
ter, filed Jan. 3, 1931, D. C., W. D. Okla. | 
(Oklahoma City). Doc. 1188, Hughes Tool 
Co. v. Garber Tool Co, 

1480719, 1487033, 1507563. (See 1162479.) | 

1560361, F. B. Allen, Fluid method and 
apparatus for controlling and removing ma- 
terial from hoppers, T. M. 220292, The Allen- 
Sherman-Hoff Co., Ash handling apparatus, 
T. M. 221415, same, Hopper, furnace bot- 
toms, etc., filed Oct. 2, 1930, D. C., N. D. IIL, 


Co. v. Hydro-Ash Corp., et al. 

1564378, H. Stein, et al., Bleached and dyed 
furs, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching 
and dyeing furs, filed Jan. 10, 1931, D. C. 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57/217, Steinfur Patents 


1565098. (See 1408131.) 
1571916. (See Re. 16433.) 
1573200. (See 1564378.) 
1589986, T. Russell, Cleaning furnaces, | 
1589987, same, Cleaning furnace casings, D. | 
C., E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc. 1840, Holland 
Furnace Co. v. W. H. Kratzer Co. Dismissed 
(notice Jan. 3, 1931). | 
1589987. (See 1589986.) | 
1593128, (See 1444217.) 
1594614. (See 1704537.) 





1607266, (See 1162479.) 

1647753. (See 1480014.) 

1658804, 1658805, L. L. Jones, Capacitive 
coupling control system, C. C. A., 2d Cir., | 
Doc. 10915, li. L. Jones v. Freed-Eiseman 


Radio Corp. Decree affirmed (notice Jan. 5, 
1931). 

1658805. (See 1658804.) 

1678167. (See Re. 14777.) 

1684899. (See 1448886.) 

1704537, 1594614, G. D, Haines, Tiled wall, 
filed Oct. 2, 1930, D. C,. N. D. IIL, E. Div., 
| Doc, 10064, Porcelain Tile Co, v. Ogden 
: Chamberlin et al. 

1706961, E. C. Morgan, Apparatus for min- 
}ing coal, 1706962, 1707132, same, Mining 
| machine, filed Oct. 27, 1930, D. C., N. D. IMl., 
| E. Div., Doc, 10109, O. E. Morgan, et al., v. 

Goodman Mfg. Co. 

1706962, 1707132. (See 1706961.) 

1718997. (See 1470524.) 

1756784, E. S. Johnson, Electric toaster, 
Des. 80348, same, Casing for a toaster, filed 
Jan. 8, 1931, D. C., S. D. N, Y.. Doc. E 
57/206, Knapp-Monarch Co. v. Domestic 
Mfg. Corp. et al. 

1761802, (See 1369751.) 

1783861. (See Re. 17821.) 

Re, 14777, J. L, 
izing cheese and product produced, 1323869, 
1400171, same, Process for treating cheese, 
Re. 15648, E. E. Eldredge, same, 1389095, 
| 1389577, Carpenter & Eldredge, Cheese and 

method for sterilizing same, 1678167, S. K. 
| Robinson, Process of remaking cheese, D. 
C., E. D. Wis. (Milwaukee), Doc. 2905, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. v, Windsor 
Cheese Co. et al. Decree pro confesso, 
| Jan, 7, 1931. 

Re. 15648. (See Re. 14777.) 
| Re, 16433, L. J. Grubman, Eye mounting 
| for dolls, 1571916, same, Method and means 
for applying eye mountings in doll heads, 





Cc. C. Av. 2d Cir., Doe, » Grubman Engi- 
neering & Mfg. Co. v. E. Goldberger. De- 
cree affirmed (notice Jan, 12, 1931) 


Re. 17137, J. Eisenmann, Building block 
and construction, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doe, 4440. 
Pennsylvania Fireproofing Co. v. Manell 
| Building Block & Tile Co. Dismissed Jan. 
8, 1931. 

Re, 17183, (See Re. 17328.) 

Re. 17328, Re. 17183, F. J. Schleicher, Pa- 





| Brownsville, Tex., to Central and South | 


| Service, 


| acceptance of service and are dispatch- 


; routes during the last month of the 1930 


Kraft, Process of steril- | 


Maine Central’s total used properties, 
as of valuation date, was fixed at $65,- 
| 255,595 and, less depreciation, at $50,- 
| 563,330, while the cost of reproduction 
new of the total owned properties of the 
}road aggregated $46,637,486 and, less 


the rewording of the paragraph headed 
“Co-pilot” to read as follows: 

“Co-pilot: A co-pilot is required when, 
(a) aircraft capacity is 15 passengers! 
or more; or (b) gross weight of air-| 
craft is 15,000 pounds or more; and/of 
where the pilot flies a schedule of five} 
hours or more on aircraft having a seat- 
ing capacity of eight passengers or} 
more. The co-pilot or radio operator, 
may serve as steward or cabin attendant 
unless unusual circumstances attendant 
upon a particular route or service make 
a different arrangement advisable. 

“A co-pilot may hold either a trans- 
port or limited commercial license and 
may fly as such without a rating for 
the particular type airplane employed.” 

The paragraph headed “Steward or 
Cabin Attendant,” which required the | 
employment of a steward or cabin at-! 
tendant on an aircraft having a capacity | 
of more than eight passengers, has been | 
deleted. 


High Efficiency Shown 











depreciation, at $35,463,601. | 


Rep.), of Idaho, chairman of. the Sen- 
boa Oh an Relations Committee, the 
instrument, with its accompanying, ae. 
pers, was referred to the Foreign Xe at 
tions Committee, and the injunction 0 
secrecy removed. 

As explained in the letter of the “en 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, io 
the President, the treaty applies only 
to merchant vessels of 150 gross tons 
or over, which was agreed to by the 
United States delegates as a compromise. 
The reduction from the American oa 
of 250 gross tons does not materially 
affect the United States, the Secretary 
said, since the United States possesses 
very few vessels engaged in international 
trade of less that 250 gross tons. 


Russia Not Recognized is a 

It was further pointed out that the 
declaration formally made by the United 
States delegates protects the United 
States Government from any miscon- 
struction of its signature of the con- 


of the “Akron” were made of “goldbeat- 
ers” skin, the entire output of this prod- 
uct of the Chicago stockyards for sev- 
eral weeks would be required. Each 
cow’s stomach, he explained, provides 
|a strip of goldbeaters skin about 15 
inches long. 

The new rubber substitute, according 
to Mr. Litchfield, has been tested in the 
gas cells of the dirigible “Los Angeles” 
and has been found adequate. It is com- 
posed of various materials spread on the 
fabric to hold gas and to prevent seep- 
age, he said. 


Strict Regulations | 
For Fire Prevention 


On Vessels Adopted 





vention that its participation in the con- 


vention with representatives of | the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is to 
be taken as meaning recognition of that 
Government by the Government of the 
United States. 

“The Secretary of Commerce and the 
United States Shipping Board have ap- 
proved the convention and have recom- 
mended its submission to the Senate, 
Secretary Stimson wrote. 


Board of Supervising In- 
spectors Revises Require- 
ments on Ships Operating 
In Domestic Service 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and fire screens after July 1, 1931. Un-/| 





In Actual Flying of 
International Air Mail 


| 
| 
| 


Post Office Department) 
Notes Increase in Volume | 
Of Mail Received From. 


South America 





_ Actual performance or distance flown 
in the international air mail service dur- 
ing the last fiscal year constituted 99.34! 
per cent of the mileage scheduled to be 
flown, according to information made 
public at the Post Office Department, 
Feb. 12. 

This high rate of efficiency, in which 
was flown 2,503,973 miles of the 2,520,-| 
357 miles scheduled, represents almost 
complete’ performance and is an_in- 
crease over the 1929 fiscal year when 
98.5 per cent of the scheduled mileage 
was flown, it was stated. Further in- 
formation furnished by the Post Office 
Department follows: 

Southern Service Regular 

Service on the routes from Miami and| 


| 


American points and the West Indies | 
was exceptionally regular during the 
1930 fiscal year. During the year 2,325.-| 
039 miles of the 2,331,641 miles sched- 
uled was flown, this being a performance 
of 99.71 per cent of 


the authorized | 
Service on the international air mail 
routes is paid for on the basis of the 
mileage flown in both directions. Ar-| 
rangements have been made with the, 
countries traversed, either directly or 
through the contractors, for air trans- 
portation of their mails to this country 
and for onward dispatch, with a charge 
based upon the weight of mails carried. 
International Mail Gains | 

Such countries have cooperated in the | 


ing mails to a considerable extent. In 
fact, the weight of mails received at| 
Miami and Brownsville from the through | 


dispatched. The increase in volume of 
international air mail dispatched and re- 
ceived at Miami during this same month 
was an increase of 165 per cent over 
the corresponding month of the previous 
fiscal year. | 

The air mail fees on articles mailed in! 








Decisions in Finance Cases 


Issued 
Interstate Comm 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Feb, 12 made public decisions in 
finance cases which are summarized as | 
follows: 


| Finance Docket No. 8636.—St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway, Securities. Author- 
ity granted (1) to issue not exceeding $9,- 
| 000,000 of promissory notes and, from time 
to time to July 1, 1932, to issue similar 
notes in renewal thereof; (2) to issue not 
exceeding $2,408,000 of first terminal and 
unifying mortgage bonds, to be pledged and 
repledged as collateral security for said 
OOOO PDP BBP ALP LAL ALP 
per box, D. C. Minn., 3d Div., Doc. E 1894, 
F. J. Schleicher Paper Box Co. v. C. Wein- 
hagen & Co. Dismissed subject to rein- 
stetement Nov. 4, 1930. 

Re. 17618. (See 1162479.) 

Des. 66525, Wurdack & Wurdack, Chair, 
| Des. 68027, A. Wurdack, same, Des. 70495, 
I. K. Wurdack, Chair settee, filed Dec. 31, 
1930, D. C., E. D. Mo, (St. Louis), Doc. 9324, 
A, Wurdack et al. v. B. Grosberg, Inc. 
(Barney’s Army Goods Store). 

Des. 68027, Des. 70495. (See Des. 66525.) 
Des. 80348. (See 1756784.) 

T. M. 164485, T. M. 174475, The Michalo- 
viteh Co., Aleoholic preparation for rubbing 
and massage, T, M. 197734, same, Beauty 
cream, face powder, lotion, ete, T. M. 
'271222, The Milson Co., same, filed Nov, 1, 
1930, D. C., N. D. Tih, E. Div., Doe. 10127, 
| The Milson Co, et al. v. W. Goodman, et al. 
T. M. 174475, T. M. 197734, T. M. 271222. 
| (See T. M. 164485.) 

T. M. 220292, T, M. 221415. (See 1560361.) 

T. M. 265192. (See 1325845.) 

T. M. 273514, T. M, 273515, White Star 
Refining Co., Petroleum produet, filed Sept. 
13, 1930, D, C,, N. D. IL, E. Div., Doe, 
10029, White Star Refining Co. v. G. Goode. 

T. M. 278615. (See T. M. 273514.) 





| 








|Special study should be made of this 


| creasing their effectiveness. 
; stated that it was his belief that when 


|the approval of life preservers to be 


| light balsa wood, used in life preservers. 


der this new rule the new fire-protective 
equipment provided for must be able to 
withstand a raging flame of 1,500 de- 
grees Fahrenheit for at least one hour. 
This present ruling is very similar to 
the one outlined at the international 
conference of maritime nations in Lon- 
don in 1929, Mr. Hoover declared. 
Use of Fire Extinguishers 
During the session of the board this; 
month the question was brought up 
whether the number and size of carbon 
tetrachloride fire extinguishers should 
be increased on board ships. The board 
now requires that extinguishers of this 
type be of not more than two quarts, 
the number being determined by the size 
of the vessel. It was decided that a 


“Many of the countries represented 
require load lines for all seagoing ves- 
sels engaged in international commerce, 
There are no other countries whose ton- 
nage limit was as high as that of the 
United States. The delegates of the 
United States agreed to this lower limit 
as a compromise. They felt this limit 
would not materially affect the United 
States since it possesses very few ves- 
sels of less than 250 gross tons engaged 
in international trade, his letter con- 
tinued. 

Declaration of Delegates 

The following declaration was_made 
by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States, as set forth by the Secretary: 

“The plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America formally declare that 
the signing of the international load line 
convention by them, on the part of thé 
United States of America, on this date, 
is not to be construed to mean that the 
Government of the United States of 
America recognizes a regime or entity 
which signs or accedes to the convention 
as the government of a country when 
that regime or entity is not recognzied 
by the Government of the United States 
of America as the government of that 
country. : 

“The plenipotentiaries of the United 
States of America further declare that 
the participation of the United States 
of America in the international load 
line convention signed on this date does 
not involve any contractual obligation 
on the part of the United States of 
America to a country, represented by a 
regime or entity which the Government 
of the United States of America does 
not recognize as the government of that 
country, until such country has a g0v~- 
ernment recognized by the Government 
of the United States of America. 

The purpose of this declaration, the 
Secretary wrote, is to make clear the 
position of the United States that the 
signing of a multilateral convention with 
representatives of a regime now func- 
tioning in Russia, known as the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, does not 
imply a recognition of that regime by 
the United States. 

President’s Letter : 

The President’s letter of transmittal 
follows: : 

“With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion of the international load line con- 
vention and its accompanying final pro- 


g J tocol, I transmit herewith a certified 
It is the policy of the Department to copy of those instruments, signed on 


extend to its patrons the facilities of air| Th” 5 1930, by the respective plenipor 
mail service abroad at Seay es bark tentiaries of the United States of Amer- 
service becomes available. lica and of 29 other governments par- 


'ticipating in the international load line 
| coniovranes which m2t at London on May 
20, 1930, for the purpose of formulating 
international rules and regulations to 
cetermine the load lines of merchant 
vessels engaged in international trade. 
' “The convention and protocol are ac- 
companied by the final act of the an 
ference signed at the same time, W th 
I transmit for the information of the 
Senate, This act embraces a declaration 
by the delegates of the United vee 
of America and certain recommenda- 
tions of the conference. The declaration 
made by the delegates of the United 
States is designed ane or alge gag 
ies of Alfred Farnett, doing | any possible misconstrucfion of U P 
cape nly ty The Telephone Company, | tion of the United States that its pen 
found to be of advantage to the persons to ticipation in a multilateral _convention 
whom service is to be rendered and in the| with the regime now functioning in Rus- 
public interest. Certificate issued. sia known as the Union of Soviet So- 
Finance Docket No. 8227.—Batesville | qjajist Republics, does not operate as a 
Southwestern Railroad, abandonment. Cer- recognition of that regime by the Gov- 
tificate issued authorizing the estate of R. ernment of the United States. 


J. Darnell and the Batesville Southwestern aT ales tieuaenit an accompanying Ge 


bandon, as to inter- e ] 
tenes tention oes 17-mile line| port of the convention submitted by the 


f rai i i , i ‘ State. Mo 
of, valtwend in Panola and Quitman Counties, Cerny ae BERT HOOVER. 


Uncontested Finance Cases erate lesen sarininentmennn em 


The Commission also made public de- Tex., which are not constructed and com- 
cisions. in uncontested finance 
which are summarized as follows: 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8602, 
authorizing the Death Valley Railroad Co., 
Ltd., to abandon, as to interstate and for- 


problem during the year. The board 
found that the present system of fire- 
indicating apparatuses now found on 
American vessels were adequate. 

The rule respecting boilers on ships 
was not taken up at this meeting of the 
Board, Mr. Hoover stated, it being 
pointed out that a group of eminent 
engineers.was studying the present reg-| 
ulations in detail, with a view to in-| 
Mr. Hoover 


the new rules were submitted for gen- 
eral application they would be found to 
be the most scientific in the world. 
New Life Preservers | 
Stancerdization and centralization of 
the administrative procedure regarding! 


used on ships was accomplished at this 
meeting. Where formerly it was only 
necessary for supervising inspectors to 
approve a newly devised life preserver, 
it is now necessary for all new pre-j| 
servers to be sent to Washington for 
their approval. A related problem in 
this resvect, Mr. Hoover declared, would 
be worked out administratively @uring | 
the year,\pertaining to the standardiza- 
tion of specifications of the extremely 


The Board sustained its position in 
requiring the use’ of gas masks on all 
domestic passenger vessels, Mr. Hoover 
said, after reviewing evidenge that in 
some instances this requirement should 
be removed. 


Adapinncnpgunmnmdinpimnpacimmnmnmnttips 
this country and the pound-rate charges 
quoted to other countries are designed 
to produce revenue to pay for the service 
when it develops so that the full load 
of 800 pounds is carried from and 
brought to Miami and Brownsville. 


by the 
erce Commission 





notes; and (3) to repledge, as collateral 
security for said 


notes $7,700,000 of first 

terminal and unifying mortgage bonds now 
pledged to secure other notes. 

Finance Docket No. 8605.—Farnett Tele- 

phone Co., acquisition. Asquisition by the 

New York Telephone Company of the tele- 


Supplemental report and order i 
Nos. 6423 and 7635, ° modifying otders i 
Sept. 18, 1927, 131 I. C. C. 222, and wey i ’ 
1929, 154. I, C. C. 508, so - to oe 
; : vania Railroad Co. to assu 
eign commerce, its line of railroad in Inyo Po A ee. and: to sel 
County, Calif., approved. at not less than par and accrued interest, 

Report and certificate ir F. D. No. 8633,| $11,901,000 of Philadelphia, Baltinos at 
authorizing the North Texas & Santa Fe| Washington Railroad Co. general-morts 
Railway Co, to acquire and construct a line gold bonds, series C, approved. hi 
lof railroad in Hansford and Hutchinson Supplemental report and order in oat 
Counties, Tex., approved. No, 6447, modifying order of a ai houhe 

Third supplemental report and order in| 1311. C. C. 475, so as to permit he pligat! 
F. D. No. 7872, revoking supplemental cer- | vania Railroad Company to aceye Jensen > 
tifieate of public convenience and necessity | and liability, as guarantor, ry Der cont 
issued under date of Nov. 6, 1930, as to any/| and to sell at not less then $1485 000 of 
and all parts of the line of railroad author-|of par and accrued interest. waalk Rail- 
ized to be constructed by the Panhandle and | Pittsburgh, Youngstown > oo oh bends, 
Santa Fe Railway Co. from Spearman to| way Company ‘first geger@ mnie ;, ’ 
Morse, in Hansford and Hutchinson Counties, | series D, now held by it, appr . 





cases | pleted at the date hereof, approved. | F. D.’ 
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Insurance Cases Pick-up and Delivery Service by Subsidiary Transport 
- Company of Railroad in Colorado Is Approved : 
By Utilities Commission 


New York Court Formulates 
Plan to Dispose of Amer- 
ican Assets of Five For- 
eign Companies 


State of New York: 

Albany, Feb. 12. 
-. In a series of decisions handed down 
Feb. 10 the New York Court of Appeals 
, terminated the State’s possession_of the 
surplus American funds of five Russian 
insurance companies formerly doing bus- 


- iness in this country. 


The assets of the First Russian Insur- 
ance Co. and the Russian Reinsurance 
Co., both solvent corporations, will be 
~paid to the directors of the two com- 
panies. four months hence after credi- 


s,tors who have presented claims but have 


been without remedy heretofore are paid 


A2nd other claimants have had an oppor- 


A 


tunity to acquire liens on the funds 
(V U. 8S. Daily 3795). 

Funds of the Moscow Fire Insurance 
Co., of Moscow, Russia, and the North- 
ern Insurance Co. of Moscow may be 
delivered to the remaining directors con- 
ditioned upon the execution of a surety 
company bond to the people of the State 
with a condition that the directors faith- 
fully apply the assets to the use of the 
corporation, its creditors and its share- 
holders. The bond is required because 
the remaining directors of these com- 
panies do not represent a quorum, the 
court said. The Moscow Fire is left 
with but one director, while the North- 
ern Insurance Co. has two. 

In the event the remaining directors 
of the two companies are unable to fur- 
nish the required bond, the assets may 
be delivered to a trust company in New 
York City as agent or depositary upon 
the stipulation of the insurance com- 
paniés and their conservators that the 
fund will not be withdrawn except upon 
the order of a court of competent juris- 
diction. 


One Company Insolvent 


In the case of the Second Russian 
Insurance Co., the fifth of the group 
of liquidated companies, the court de- 
clared that it was insolvent, presenting 
a different situation from that of the 
other companies. The State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance holds an _ undis- 
tributed surplus of about $500,000, while 
claims arising from foreign business are 
approximately $2,000,000. 


Under the order of the court of ap- 
peal® this company will be permitted to 
execute a general assignment without 
preferences for the benefit of creditors, 
the assignee to be a qualified trust com- 
pany. After this is done, the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance is directed to pay 
to the assignee the surplus assets of the 
company after deducting his proper 
charges and expenses. 

In the event a trust company is un- 
willing or incompetent to serve, the 
choice of assignee will be subject to ap- 
proval of the New York Supreme Court 
upon notice to the liquidator. If the 


* Qssignment should be adjudged invalid 


. 


or fail of its effect, the company will be 
at liberty to apply for the appointment 
of a receiver to divide the assets equita- 
bly, the court stated. 

Interest to Claimant 

Another case decided by the Court of 
Appeals Feb. 10 dealt with the allow- 
ance of interest to a claimant, John F. 
Murphy, who had secured an attachment 
lien against the assets of the Second 
Russian Insurance Company. Pointing 
out that the claimant is entitled to pay- 
ment to the extent of his lien upon 
proving his claim, the court held that, 
since his warrant of attachment asked 
for $108,965, without mention of in- 
terest accruing from an earlier date, he 
can collect interest only from the date 
of the warrant. 

Had Mr. Murphy secured a lien for 
accrued interest it would be a valid | 
claim, under the court’s ruling. The} 
rule is, the court said, that whatever was 
a lien upon the fund in advance of liq- 
uidation was preserved as a lien upon 
the surplus when liquidation is over. 

In the claim of G. Frank Dougherty | 
as assignee of the claim of Leon L. Sam- 
elson, a foreign policyholder, against | 
the First Russian Insurance Company 
for 5,921 rubles payable in June, 1923, 
under an insurance policy, the court; 
sustained a finding of the referee that 
this was equivalent to $3,049 in money 
of the United States at that time and 
‘awarded to the appellant that sum, with 
interest and costs. 

‘ Amount of Recovery 

The claim being provable, the only 
question involved was the amount of re- 
covery, depending upon whether it was 
payable on the basis of depreciated paper 
currency which was not called in by 
the Soviet authorities until August, 1923, 


¥ ‘or later, or computed on the basis of 


© 


the chervonetz, a gold coin adopted in 
October, 1922, which had a value of 10 
rubles. 

Interpreting the record as meaning 
that in June, 1923, the Russian ruble 
was again on a gold/basis, the court 
decreed that payment of the claim should 
not be.computed on the basis of paper 
currency. It was pointed out that the 
decision must be understood to be con- 
fined to the record before the court. The 
court did not “attempt to say. to what 
extent a different record, exhibiting in 9 
different light the history of the ruble, 
“would exact. a different conclusion.” 

“In particular,” the opinion read, “we 
reserve the question whether the insurer 
would be liable on the basis of the gold 
‘eoinage if in truth it had an option to 
‘discharge the debt in gold or by the 
same number of rubles in depreciated 
paper. We read the record otherwise.” 


Competition in Residential 
Gas Service Held Justified 


State of Kansas: 

Topeka, Feb. 12. 
The Public Service Commission of Kan- 
sas was justified in authorizing a second 
gas company to render service in Wichita 
he the Wichita Gas Company had 
failed to furnish seryice to all the people 
in the city who desired it, according to a 
decision just rendered by the Kansas Su- 

preme Court. ' i 
The Commission had issued a certifi- 
te of convenience to the Wichison In- 
Pistrial Gas ,Company, permitting it to 
furnish natural gas to domestic consum- 
ers, The Commission previously had 





nermitted the same company to serve 
. industrial consumers. The latter case 
was appealed and the dedision of the 
Commission was sustained in Kansas Gas 


State of Colorado: Denver, Feb. 12. 


The Rio Grande Transport Company, 
subsidiary of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad, has been authorized 
by the Public Utilities Commission to 
establish a system of ‘gathering, for- 
warding and delivering freight at cer- 
tain points in Colorado served by the 
railroad. The Commission was divided, 
2 to 1, on the question, and a dissenting 
opinion was. filed by Commissioner 
Worth Allen. 

The system to be established, accord- 
ing to the Commission’s statement of 
the case, proposes to coordinate the fa- 
cilities of the transport company with 
those of the railroad for store-door 
pickup and delivery service, the trans- 
portation between cities and towns to 
be by the railroad. 


The transport company will issue its 
own bills of lading covering the com- 
plete transportation of freight from 
store door at point of origin to store 
door at point of destination, and estab- 
lish rates therefor, the Commission said. 


Protests against the application were 
made by the Colorado & Southern Rail- 
road, the Pueblo-San Luis Valley Trans- 
portation Company, the Motor Truck 
Common Carriers Association, the 
Weicker * Transportation Company and 
the Colorado Transfer and Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 


Applicant Offers 


To Extend Service 


While the proposed service covered by 
the application is to be limited to those 
communities which are served by com- 
peting motor carriers, according to Com- 
missioner Allen’s dissenting opinion, the 
majority opinion stated that “the ap- 
plicant is ready and willing to render 
the same service to any other community 
on the line of the rail carrier whose 
traffic justifies such service, or which 
the Commission may at any time deter- 
mine to be entitled to such service.” 

“The proposed service,” the majority 
opinion says, “is not entirely new; a 
somewhat similar service is being of- 
fered to the public by the Missouri Pa- 
cific Transportation Company, a_sub- 
sidiary of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
by the Texas and Pacific Motor Trans- 
port Company, a subsidiary of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway, and by other rail 
transport companies. Such service has 
had the approval of the Railroad Com- 
mission of Texas in the application of 
the Texas and Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. 

“One of the issues involved is whether 
the public convenience and necessity re- 
quires the proposed system of transpor- 
tation. The service involved herein is 
not analogous to the transportation of 
freight entirely by motor vehicle carrier 
over the public highways. In the in- 
stant application the purpose is to pick 
up and deliver freight to the station of 
the rail carrier, and that the rail car- 
rier transport this freight between the 
points involved. The testimony clearly 
shows that the rail carrier, and this is 
the experience of practically all rail car- 
riers, in the last 10 years has been grad- 
ually losing a substantial amount of its 
l.¢. 1. freight, mainly to the motor vehi- 
ele carrier. This has had a substantial 
effect upon the earnings of the rail car- 
rier. The proposed application is an at- 
tempt by the rail carrier to again attraot 
traffic to the rails, by giving a store- 
door pick-up and delivery service at 
point of shipment and delivery. 


Competitive Situation 
Called Helpful to Both 


That it is necessary for the rail car- 
rier to meet motor vehicle carrier com- 
petition on any basis that is economically 
sound can not be successfully disputed. 
The rail carrier is still the backbone of 
our transportation system, and any rea- 
sonable and sound practice that will 
mean a greater convenience to the pub- 
lic and will retain the line haul of 
freight on the rails is a public conven- 
ience and necessity. Moreover, the ship- 
per is, vitally interested in the proposed 
service. It will not only give him a very 
important additional service in pickup 
delivery, but will create a competitive 
situation with the motor vehicle carrier 
that will be very helpful to both rail 
carrier and motor vehicle carrier. 

“Store-door pickup and delivery serv- 
ice was a major factor in granting a 
good many certificates of public conven- 
ience and necessity to motor vehicle ear- 
riews in this State. In the instant ap- 
plication, the rail carrier, without any 
increase in freight rates, is seeking 
through a subsidiary to give a similar 
service. If the store-door pickup and de- 
livery service by motor vehicle carrier 
impelled this Commission to make a find- 
ing of public convenience and necessity, 
then in our opinion a similar finding 
should be made as to a similar trans- 
portation service coordinated with the 
rail-carrier service. In our opinion, the 
record amply supports such a find- 
ing. * * * 

“Protestants also maintain in their 
brief that the proposed operation by 
the applicant would be discriminatory 
against interstate commerce. A complete 
answer to that contention is the ques- 
tion of discrimination is not an issue in 
this case, and the only testimony sub- 
mitted was based upon conclusions and 
not upon actual facts. Moreover, any 
question of discrimination against inter- 
state commerce is not within our juris- 
diction, and must be presented to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Says Proposed Service 


Not Discriminatory 


“The claim is also made that the towns 
in Colorado which are not afforded the 
pickup and delivery service will be dis- 
criminated against. Aside from the fact 
that the question of discrimination can 
not be raised until some interest claim- 
ing discrimination against it appears and 
presents the objection, which is not the 
situation in the instant applicatian, 
there are a number of authorities of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission hold- 
ing that such a service as proposed here 
is not undue discrimination.” 

The majority opinion and an order 
granting a certificate were signed by 
Chairman Otto Bock and Commissioner 


& Electric Co. v. Public Service Com- 
mission (122 Kans., 462). 

The Wichita Gas Company appealed 
from the order authorizing domestic 
service, and this case now has been de- 
cided and the Commission again sus- 
tained, 





Dan S. Jones. Mr. Jones, however, in a 
concurring opinion, stated that he be- 
lieved the Commission had no jurisdic- 
tion to authorize the service in the so- 
called “home rule” cities and towns. 

“In this case,” he said, “as the service 
to be rendered is similar to the express 
service now in use by the carriers, the 
question arises as to the need of a cer- 
tificate from the Commission for these 
opertaions.” 

Nevertheless, he said, he deemed it 
best that the order should issue so that 
he service need not longer be delayed, 
“realizing that it is a step in the di- 
rection of economical transportation and 
of lower freight rates to the public at 
large.” 

Commissioner Allen stated that he dis- 
sented in the belief that the order “‘con- 
stitutes not only a radical departure 
from and a complete overthrow of a 
fundamental rule hitherto consistently 
followed by the Commission but also a 
refusal to follow the statute.” 


“The Commission again and again,” 
he said, “has held that before it may 
issue a Certificate of convenience and 
necessity authorizing a transportation 
service which duplicates or is designed 
to compete with service of an existing 
certificated motor vehicle carrier, it is 
necessary for the applicant to prove not 
only that the: existing service is inade- 
quate and insufficient, but also that such 
service can not be required to be made 
adequate and sufficient. An exception 
with which we are not concerned here 
is that where there is something funda- 
mentally defective and inadequate about 
a present operation which is not readily 
amenable to correction, another certifi- 
cate may be granted. * * * In this ap- 
plication no attempt whatever was made 
to show any inadequacy or inefficiency 
of the operations of any of the motor 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.] 


Receiver for Texas 
Insurer Appointed 


Reinsurance of Automobile 
Company Found Impossible 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Feb. 12. 

The appointment of a receiver for the 
Automobile Underwriters Insurance Co., 
of Dallas, has been announced by W. A. 
Tarver, Chairman of the State Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. The Board 
has been unable to have the business of 
the company reinsured, he stated. The 
announcement follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: To protect the policy holders 
and claimants of the above named com- 
pany, it has been necessary that we can- 
cel its license and request the Attorney 
General to have a receiver appointed. 

Our examination of its affairs indi- 
cated a deficit of approximately $57,000 
as regards policy holders, that is, its as- 
sets lacked about that amount of being 
sufficient to take care of its claims, un- 
earned premium and other liabilities. 
Our best information is that this deficit 
at the present time amounts to between 
$100,000 and $160,000. This was brought 
about, aecording to the examination re- 
port, largely through mismanagement of 
the company’s affairs by the Darby Day 
Investment Company, of Chicago, IIl., 
which recently purchased the capital 
stock of the company. 

The Automobile Underwriters Insur- 
ance Company’s funds to the extent of 
$300,000 were invested in the Liberty 
Insurance Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
which company had also been purchased 
by the same interests. A recent exam- 
ination of that company showed it to be 
hopelessly insolvent because of a trans- 
fer of its funds by the Darby Day in- 


Workmen’s 


On Power Is Said 
To Be Available 


President of Institute of En- 
gineers Disputes Recent 
Statements Made by Gov. 
Pinchot 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ings of the institute and these have been 
published in our monthly journal and 
quarterly transactions, and are available 
to the public. 


In Pennsylvania, as in most other 
States, every electric public utility com- 
pany is required to report in considerable 
detail on its plant and operations, in- 
cluding for its distribution system its 
costs under the following headings: 

Land, leaseholds, rights of way, dis- 
tribution system structures, poles and 
fixtures, overhead conductors, overhead 
transformers, overhead transformer in- 
stallations, overhead services, under- 
ground conduits, underground conduc- 
tors, underground transformers, under- 
ground transformer installations, under- 


ground services, and meter and meter | 


installations. 


Therefore, after considering your tele- 
gram, I fear that you have been misin- 
formed on this particular subject. 

The technical problems of distribution 
are constantly under discussion by our 
organization, and this will naturally 
continue. These problems involve such 
references to costs as may be appro- 
priate to an understanding of the en- 
gineering aspects of particular problems, 
but such discussions do not deal with 
over-all cocts of service, whether they 
relate to electric power, telephone, raili- 
way, or other utilities. Costs of distri- 
bution necessarily include taxes, cost of 
financing, and many commercial and 
other aspects, often greatly influenced 
by local conditions, which fall essentially 
outside the engineering field; hence, dis- 
cussions of such costs belong more prop- 
erly to the activities of other organiza- 
tions. 

Aims of Institute Set Forth 


Our Institute is a professional engi- 
neering society, the objects of which, 
as defined in our constitution, are “the 
advancement of the theory and practice 
of electrical engineering and of the 
allied arts and sciences and the main- 
tenance of a high professional standing 
among its members.” 


One of the principal methods of at- 
taining these objects is by holding na- 


tional, district, and local meetings for | 


the presentation and discussion of elec- 
trical engineering and related subjects. 


Any member may submit for presenta-) 


tion and publication a paper upon any 
subject within the field of electrical en- 
gineering. The code of our technical 
program committee provides that “to be 
acceptable, a paper should present in- 
formation which adds definitely to the 
theoretical or practical cnandladlints of 
electrical engineering,” and this code 
also specifies certain groups of subjects 
which are not regarded as suitable for 
Institute presentation, including the fol- 
lowing: “As abstract propositions not 
directly connected with electrical engi- 
neering — purely economic and _ allied 
studies such as rate-making, project 
financing, obsolescence, depreciation, 
statistical methods, utility regulation, 
factory organization, etc.” 


terests, and, therefore, the investment 
of the Automobile Underwriters Insur- 
ance Company in the Liberty Insurance 
Company appears to be worthless. 

We have used every effort to get some 
company to take over the assets and lia- 
bilities of the Automobile Underwriters 
Insurance Company, reinsure its busi- 
ness and take care of its claims but have 
been unable to do so. 

Mr. Oliver Currin, of Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed receiver by the District 
Court of Travis County, and will take 
complete charge of the affairs of the 
company, subject, of course, to the or- 
ders of the District Court of Travis 
County. 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


Decisions on applications for radio 
permits as well as new applications just 
received have been announced by the 
Federal Radio Commission as follows: 

Applications granted: 

KFRU, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo., 
granted construction permit to make 
changes in equipment to conform to Gen- 
eral Orders 91 and 97, increasing maximum 
rated power of equipment from 500 to 1,000 
w.; this does not increase licensed operat- 
~~, power. 

GGF, Hugh J. Powell and Stanley Platz, 
Coffeyville, Kans., granted authority to 
measure power of station in accordance 
with General Order 91. 

KSD, Pulitzer Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., granted authority to test at 1,000 w. 
between hours of 1 a. m. and 6 a. m. for 
period of 10 days beginning Feb. 7, provided 
no interference results with other stations. 

WBEU, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
granted temporary authority to use radio 
transmitter on yacht, for period of 30 days 
pending receipt of formal application. 

JOWO, Main Auto Supply Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., granted authority to change 
tube complement of last radio stage; change 
does not increase maximum rated power of 
transmitter. 

WI1XAK, Westinghouse E. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., granted temporary ex- 
perimental license for transmitter to be 
used on airplane to carry on communica- 
tion with Station WIXAK. (Applicant de- 
sires license in connection with tests of 
some new airplane equipment which he 
has developed.) 

Polin, Inc., portable, granted construction 
permit, 4,795 ke., 15 w., unlimited time. 

Charlotte, N. C., Police Department, 
granted construction permit, 2,458 ke., 50 
w., for mobile police service. 

Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
granted construction permit for aero- 
nautical serwice. , 

City of San Jose, Calif., granted construc- 
tion permit, frequency 2,410 ke., 50 w., for 
mobile police service. 

WPDP, Department of Public Safety, 
Philadelphia, Pa., granted modification of 
construction permit extending completion 
date to Mar. 1, 1931, 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc., granted two 
licenses for airplanes, to communicate with 
Red Chain stations. 

KGSB, Aeronautical Radio, Inc,, Alameda, 
Calif., granted license for aeronautical serv- 
ice to communicate with Blue Chain sta- 
tions; KSI, same company, granted three 
licenses; WNAK, same company, near Litch- 
field, Ohio, granted license to communicate 
with aircraft flying Red Chain; KSV, same 
company, Amarillo, Tex., granted license to 
communicate with Blue Chain ‘stations. 

KYG, Globe Wireless, Ltd. Island of 


\ 





Oahu, T. H., granted license for additional 
service (marine relay); KGQ, Mussel Rock, 
Calif.; KSM, Cypress, Calif.; KTK, Mussel 
Rock,’ Calif., granted license for domestic 
communication with all public point-to- 
point stations owned and operated by this 
company. 

KPE, Harbor Dept., Seattle, Wash., 
granted license for marine relay service, 
163 ke., 500 w. 

W8XJ, Radio Corp, of America-Ohio Co., 
‘West Dover, Ohio, granted license for ex- 
perimental service for period of 90 days. 

KZE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, 
Aberdeen, Wash.; WNY, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
granted license for marine relay service. 
WCS, Tuckerton, N. J.; KPK, Portland, 
Oreg., granted modification of license for 
additional frequencies. 

WOD, Magnolia Radio Corp., Beaumont, 
Tex., granted modification of license to 
change hours of operation from unlimited 
to 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

W3XR, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
Mendham Township, N. J., granted modifica- 
tion of license to include frequencies 6,200, 
6,600, 7,000, 7,400, 7,700 ke., 50 w., for gen- 
eral experimental service for 90 days, 50 w. 

W10XAA, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., on plane; W2XDE, portable on truck, 
granted modification of license same as 
W3XR. 

KGKD, Santa Maria Airline, Santa Maria, 
Calif.. granted modification of license to 
authorize the use of A2 and A3 transmis- 


sion. 

W9XO, Morkrum Kleinschmidt Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted consent to voluntary as- 
signment of license to Teletype Corp. 

WCK, Detroit Police Dept., on Belle Isle, 
Mich., granted authority to install auto- 
matic inate control. 

KJT, GJW, KJY, Geophysical Exploration 
Co., portable, granted renewal of license. 

W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Ocean Township, N. J., granted re- 
newals of license. 

W3XZ, C. Francis Jenkins, Washington, 
D. C., granted renewal of license. 

W2XDE, Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., portable on truck, granted modification 
of license to include additional frequency, 
1,672 ke. 

Police Department, Seattle, Wash., 
granted change in frequency from 2,452 to 
2,416 ke. 

Set for hearing: 

Pioneer Mercantilé Co., Bakersfield, Calif., 
requests construction permit, 1,490 ke., 5 
kw., unlimited; also automatic frequency 
control. 

KSMR, Santa Maria Radio, Santa Maria, 
Calif., requests construction to move studio 
and transmitter from Santa Maria to 
Bakersfield, and to use portable to test for 
location, 
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Compensation 


In Alabama Merger Outlined| Of Pennsylvania 
Upheld by Court 


Employers Fined for Failure 
To Provide Insurance for 
Employes Had Alleged 
Unconstitutionality @ 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Acquisition of Various Operating Units to Form 
Alabama Power Company 


$387,000 face value of securities for what 
had cost them but a few thousand? 

A. No. I don’t know what it cost them, 
Mr. Healy. But let me say this; that 
is another one of the confusing situa- 
tions, perhaps. The Lay group, so- 
called, consisted.of the Wetumpka Power 
group and the Alabama Power Company, 
and the Alabama Power and Electric | 
Company. When it came to close the 
transaction—I was counsel for the 
Mitchell interests—what we did was to. 
contract with them to pay that group, 
notwithstanding their conflicting inter- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Jan. 30 by 
Thomas W. Martin, president of the 
Alabama Power Company, appearing 
as a witness in the investigation by 
the Federal Trade Commission into 
financial activities of power and gas 
utilities, was begun in the issue of 
Feb. 12 and proceeds as follows: 

Q. You say that the Alabama Power 
Company had built a transmission line 
from this Lock No. 12, on which you 
say only partial construction work had 
begun? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Leading to centers —. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The thing that interests me is that 
a transmission line should built so far in 
advance of the completion of a plant to 
generate something to transmit over it. 
A. Well, sir, the transmission system 
service was begun in 1912, and rights of 
way acquired and by some time in 1914 
the company was actually serving power 
from a steam plant, however. 

Q. Was the transmission line built 
leading to Lock 12 at the time of the 
merger in 1912? A. Yes, sir, that is 
my recollection, from Lock 12 to Annis- 
ton, Gadsden, Birmingham, and we were 
actually, in the Fall of 1913, endeav- 
oring to serve power to industrial con- 
sumers, steam plants, temporarily. 

Q. In the meantime you had bought 
the Electric Bond and Share plant near 
Anniston? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You say that prior to this merger 
the Alabama Power Company, which had 
just 50 shares of stock outstanding, 
had spent about $5,000,000? A. I thin 
that is true. 

.Q. Did that go through their books? 
Did they spend it without making any! 
record of it? A. I am sure there were} 
records of it. 

Q. Whatever the Alabama Power Com- 
pany spent of that $5,000,000 is re- 
flected in the liabilities existing at the 
time of the merger assumed by the new 
company? A. Yes; but, of course, that 
doesn’t reflect the expenditures of the 
stockholders. 

Q. It reflects all the expenditures of 
the company, does it not? A. In the 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania :~ 
Harrisburg, Feb. 12. 


The constitutionality of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Act has been 
upheld in a decision by Judge Thomas 
F. Bailey in the Quarter Sessions Court 
of Bedford County, according to infor- 
mation just received by illiam H. 
Horner, Director of the Bureau of Work- 
men’s Compensation, Department of 
Labor and Industry. The case was en- 
titled Commonwealth of Pennsylvania y. 
Cutchall et al. ie 


The defendants had been tonvictéd 
and fined under the act for failure to 
procure compensation insurance for the 
protection of their employes, Mr. Horner 
explained. They contended, however, 
that the compensation act is unconstitu- 
tional because it does not give sufficient 
notice of its content, violating a provi- 
sion of the constitution that “no bill 
except general appropriation bills shall 
be passed containing more than one sub- 
ject which shall be clearly expressed in 
the title.” 2 


ests, this sum of $1,650,000. That in- 
cluded the Wetumpka Power Company. 
We did not undertake to allot or appor- 
tion among them that which they were 
entitled to. We paid it to a stakeholder, 
and thereupon followed a long litigation 
between those interests, which. you will 
see reflected in Lay v. Herrinbrook, 200 
Alt., 485. 

Q. Yes. 

A. You see, the Wetumpka Power 

greup received a certain sum of money, 
which is reflected in that merger. That 
merger agreement again does show that 
the Wetumpka Power Company was al- 
lotted, as I recall, $750,000 of that com- 
mon consideration. That does not mean 
that that much went to the original 
stockholders of the Wetumpka Power 
Company. : 
E Q. My understanding is that the orig- 
inal owners of the Wetumpka Power 
Company got $387,500, and that when 
Mr. Mitchell turned this over to the new 
company, through the Alabama Traction, 
Light and, Power Company, Limited, 
that $750,000 face value of securities 
were issued for it. A. This merger re- 
flects an issue of $750,000, yes. But you 
must remember, Mr. Healy, that what- 
ever was paid to these individuals, 
Mitchell and associates had other obliga- 
tions to take care of. There was still 
another group, the Brady group. 

Q. I understand that. A. And there 
was—— 

Q. The Electric Bond and Share Com- 
pany, too? A. That is outside of this 
merger. The Brady group was another 
group entirely who had to be paid off. 
That was in addition to the $1,650,000, 
and, of course, in order to obtain money, 
in order to create a set-up, there was 
then necessary to be issued common 
stock and other considerations to other 
people. When you say $750,000 repre- 
sented the value in this consolidation of 
the Wetumpka Power Company, it was 
twice, you say, the common stock issue 
eriginally apportioned to those stock- 
holders. Perhaps it is. 


Ownership of Stock 


After Adjournment 

Q. I didn’t say quite that. The Ala- 
bama Power Development Company fig- 
ured in this merger and was owned by 
the Electric Bond and Share Company, 
was it not? A. Yes. 

Q. This Wetumpka Power Company 
before the merger had 60 shares of 
stock, with a par value of $6,000. Is 
that not true? A. I think so, Judge. 

Q. And after the merger it had 7,500 
vehicle carriers now serving the cities 
and towns in question.” 

Commissioner Allen referred to a pre- 


{Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 


TEARS ot 
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Resources more than One Billion Dollars 


3 


_ Ruling of Court ; 

_On this point the court said: “The 
title to this act is as follows: ‘To amend 
section 1, 305, and 307, as amended, of 
te act, approved June 2, 1915 (Pamph- 
let Laws, 736) entitled: An act defin- 
ing the liability of an employer to pay 
damages for injuries received by an em- 
ploye in the course of employment; es- 
tablishing an elective schedule of com- 
pensation, and providing procedure for 
the determination of liability and com- 
pensation thereunder.’ This, we regard 
as sufficient to put any person interested 
upon inquiry as to the nature of the 
legislation in the Act of 1915 as it had 
been previously amended, and that is all 
that is necessary, since there is direct 
reference to these acts. Knowles Estafe, 
295 Pa. 571, 530. % 
_“To one interested, looking at this 
title, it would become immediately ap- 
parent that, in order to ascertain 

liability of employers, the title to the 
previous acts referred to must be ex- 
amined. There, with regard to the Aet 
of 1915, he would find it proposes to 
define the liabilities of employers to pay 
damages for injuries and that it prd- 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 1.) ® 


struction began in 1912, 

Q. And it represents all of this $5,- 
000,000 spent by the company, does it 
not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. These liabilities taken over by the 
new company—and they do not figure 
at all in the $7,000,000 stock issue, do 
they —the expenditures by the com- 
pany? A. Not those moneys; no. 

Q. You said that there was paid to 
the Lay group what had a face value 
of $1,650,000? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Part of it was bonds. Bonds of 
what company? 

A. The Alabama Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited. 

Q. You said that they were paid com- 
mon stock. Common stock of what com- 
pany? A. The Alabama Traction, Light 
and Power Company, Limited. 

Q. Bonds of what face value? A. 
$200,000. 

Q. And stock of what face value? A. 
$1,250,000. 

Q. Cash, $200,000? A. Yes. 

Q. In the case of the Wetumpka Com- 
pany, is it true that the owners of that 
company got from Mr. Mitchell about 





Utilities Commissioners. : 


Will Meet in October 


Announcement has been made from 
the office of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners 
in Washington that the annual conven- 
tion of the association will be held Oct. 
20-23, 1931, the dates having been fixed 
by the executive committee. 

The association at its 42nd annual 
meeting in Charleston, S. C., last No- 
vember voted to meet in 1931 at Rich- 
mond, Va. The sessions, according to 
the announcement, will correspond in 
point of time with the Yorktown sesqui- 
centennial celebration. 2 


way of borrowed money after the con 





For 88 years THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK has had service to its policyholders as its main 
purpose. Its sound management, financial strength and steady 
growth have done much to establish life insurance as the most 
stable financial protection. 
In 1930 THE MUTUAL LIFE paid out under policy contracts the 
sum of $139,152,676.80. The principal items follow: 
Death Claims..... eee adi edehednned oawecdachewaddesscoeae 
Endowments 
PPE. 3.2 co sedares 
Annuities 


Periodical amounts (for 1930) under instalment options. 
Surrenders in cash, etc. 


$49,552,683.00 
4,181,545.00 
46,856,956.668 
2,048,758.74 
2,608,892.59 
27,522,648.66 


eereee 


INSURANCE IN FORCE DECEMBER 31, 1930, $4,464,278,069 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1930 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves $ 904,777,038.00 
Supplementary Contract Re- 
ones 13,898,505.70 


Other Policy Liabilities 16,871,726.55 
Premiums, Interest, and Rents 
id i 1,235,773.67 


in 
Mi 4,334, 


9,247,732.14 
300,132,260.42 
169,221,242,14 


47,854,339.00 
472,877,476,29 
lameo' 


17,828,255.00 . 659. 
Reserve BORO... sion rrcccee 3,352,521.87 
16,224,243,72 Dividends payable in 1931 45,866,107.04 

Premi 14,996,150.32 Reserve for future Deferred 
Cash ($3,313,915.47 at interest) 3,810,281.77 i 471,957.80 
Cash advanced to pay claims... 4,512.78 61,368 ,203.89 
$1,052,196,493.58 


$1,052,196,493.58 


ums in course of collection 


Total Admitted Assets 


The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 
David F. Houston, President 


34 Nassau Street, New York 


THOMAS P. MORGAN, JR. MANAGER 


Washington, D. C. 


1421 H Street, N. W. Southern Building 





State Finance 


Gain in Corporate 
Capital Reported 
“For Mississipp 


1 


January Business of Secre- 
tary of State Shows Above 
Average Receipts From 
Charter Fees 


State of Mississippi: 

Jackson, Feb. 12. 
“Despite the depression that prevailed 
in various sections of the State through- 
out the month of January, occasioning 
a number of bank suspensions, the or- 
ganization and characterization of State 
capital and the admission of foreign capi- 
tal to the State for the year 1931 started 
off with a ‘boom,’ and the cash receipts | 
of the Secretary of State’s office, turned | 
into the State treasury, for January were | 
clearly up to the average, and probably | 
above an average when it is considered 


Tax Reduction 


Governor Brucker Proposes 
That State Expenditures 
Be Cut 


| 


| 
| State of Michigan: 
Lansing, Feb. 12. 

A special budget message was deliv- 

ered to the Michigan Legislature Feb. 9 

|by the Governor, Wilber M. Brucker. 


|In it he recommended that State ex- 
}penses be cut, and taxes reduced. His 


| 
| 


Asked in Michigan 
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Branch Banking 


State Budgets 


Adoption of Branch Banking System 


| Seen As No Danger to Independents 


' 
* 
| 


| 


| Organizations Have Been Instrumental 
Banks From Failure 


| 


* 


Senator Glenn Also Says Comptroller Pole Declares Group 


in Saving Many 


Avrnonzen Statements Onty Are Presenten Here. Berna 
PustisHep WitHout Comment sy THe Unitep States Dairy 


Domestic Trade 


Awarding 


Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, in a statement before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands ‘Feb. 12, 


| budget figures were considerably smaller, 
laccording to his message, than those 
‘submitted by the outgoing Governor. 

| The general appropriation bill sub- 
|mitted by the Governor was introduced! 
|by Representative Gus T. Hartman, and 
|contained, it was stated orally, a pro- 
|posed reduction of $11,689,525 in the 
|general property tax for the next bi- 
ennium. 

“The budget bill represents my best 
judgment at the present i@ne of our 
State needs,” Governor Brucker told the 
Legislature. “I have had the benefit of 


An authorized 
summary of his discussion of banking 
follows in full text: 

The question of banking. -I talked to 
the Comptroller of the Currency the day 
I left Washington, at some length, and 
ihe asked me to extend his greetings to 
|this body, which he described as a fine 
body of bankers in Illinois, and he said 
ithere were a few weak spots, but upon 
of the Currency, John W. Pole, and had|the whole it is in a very satisfactory 
'been authorized by Mr. Pole to say that| condition. 
any such movement would be frowned; He is very much in favor of branch 
upon by his office. Senator Glenn’s ad-| banking, and I understand that the Sec- 
dress was made public at his office in 


Authorizatién of branch banking by|course ef his address. 
Congress would not be followed by an 

attempt to force sound unit hanks into 
branch systems,’ Senator Gtis Glenn 
(Rep.), of Illinois, assured the [Illinois 
Bankers Association at their recent an-| 
nual conference in Chicago on bank op- 
eration and administration. Senator 
Glenn told the bankers that he had dis- 
cussed the mater with the Comptroller 


jice, and I am very glad to see that so 


|beating and insulting every witness who 


he predicted that would be the most| 
thorough and the most complete inves-| 
tigation of the financial activities of the 
United States which had ever been held 
by any body. And he thought they) 
would do a great and constructive serv- 


described as a “flat falsehood” any state- 


pressure or had yielded to it in the ad- 
ministration of the oil shale lands of 
Colorado. 

“In passing upon oil shale patent ap- 
plications I can assure you there has 
far, at least, they have not followed that| been no ulterior motive,” Secretary Wil- 
practice which is so prevalent among;bur said. “My action was not in any 
Senate investigating committees of brow- single case influenced by any personal, 
political, financial or other interest or 
; pressure.” 

_The Secretary of the Interior made 
his statement in connection with the 


appears before them. 
_ 1, myself, think there is no practice 
in the United States that I am familiar; 


ment that he had been subjected to any | 


Administration of Shale Lands 
Described by Secretary Wilbur 


Solicitor of Department of Interior Also Testi- 
fies at Senate Hearing Into Charges on 


of Claims 


pelling the issuance of an oil shale pat- 
ent in that test case. 

The Supreme Court in its decision, 
however, mentioned the fact that no 
“challenge” against that particular claim 
had been asserted by the Government. 
In order to test out the extent of the 
authority (if any) left to us by the Su- 
preme Court decision I immediately di- 
rected the repossession by posting of 
notice on all oil shale claims then in de- 
fault in assessment work. To date over 
6,400 of them have been posted. On 
Apr. 15 all oil shale lands were with- 
drawn from further appropriation, by 
my request. 

Simultaneously with the publication 





: retary of the Treasury, who has been|with which is more reprehensible and|Committee’s inquiry into charges of |of Mr. Kelley’s charges five States (Col- 
the unselfish counsel and advice from the Washington on Feb. 12. < 


that the income through this department 
brought in by the annual corporation re- 
port fees was discontinued on Jan. 1 by 
statute,” said Walker Wood, Secretary 
of State, in discussing the business of 
his department for the new year. 

“During January there were 59 domes- 
tic charters recorded in my department, 
and 14 foreign or out of State charters | 
filed for qualification,” continued Sec- 
retary Wood. “The total authorized cap- 
ital of domestic corporations for the 
month amounted to $2,799,030, while the 
authorized capital of foreign corpora- 
tions admitted to the State during the 
past month, amounted to $6,935,800. The 
cash receipts of the department for Jan- | 
uary amounted to $6,872.55. | 

“Tt is interesting to note that among 
the domestic charters listed there are 
quite a number of agricultural corpo- 
rations, which include four ‘A. A. L.’| 
organizations, two farm bureaus, one 
cattle breeding corporation and five agri- | 
cultural credit corporations, the latter 
being organized for the purpose of help- | 
ing to finance this year’s crop, in con- 
junction with the Federal agricultural 
credit bank at New Orleans.” 


Freight-gathering System 
Authorized in Colorado 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
vious decision of the Commission deny- 
ing a certificate to a subsidiary bus 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad on 
the ground that it would tend to destroy 
the business of an operator already in 
the field. He declared, however, that 
where a railroad sought permission to 
render motor carrier service in terri- 
tory not so served he favored the grant- 
ing of such authority in preference to 
other applicants. He continued: 

“However, motor vehicle transporta- 
tion has been growing rapidly for the 
past seven years. Most of the certifi- 
cates granted to the carriers serving the 
cities and towns in question were not 
granted prior to 1928. When they were 
granted it was then, and for a long time 
had been, obviously apparent that motor 
vehicle transportation of less than car- 
load freight on reasonably short hauls 
had come to stay. But when those cer- 
tificates were asked for and granted | 
there was no desire on the part of the 
applicant herein (or the Rio Grande) to 
render the service. * * * 

“Now that these truck operators have 
had the foresight and courage to invest 
their money in their transportation sys- 
tems and have given the public the serv- 
ice which it demanded, we are asked, 
without any showing as to inadequacy 
or inefficiency or as to the effect upon 
certificated carriers the granting of the 
certificate herein will have, to grant such 
certificate so that the business which the 
truck companies have worked up may 
be taken away from them. This in my 
opinion is not the equality which the car- | 
riers are undoubtedly entitled to, but is 
a preferential treatment which is con- 
trary not only to all of our precedents 
but also to the law of Colorado, * * * 


new State Finance Advisory Council. 
The members of this body are from dif- 
ferent walks of life and advise that the 
retrenchment here recommended is in 
perfect harmony with the action of bus- 
iness and industry as well as that taken 


luntil rather recently opposed to that 
Senator Glenn informed the Illinois| theory, and the Undersecretary of the 
bankers that both the Secretary of the| Treasury, who has likewise been opposed 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, and the|to it, have now come to the conclusion 
Undersecretary of the Treasury, Ogden|that some form of branch banking is 
L. Mills, “have now come to the con-|necessary and essential to the financial 


various reputable citizens of the United 
States, who may be men in position of 
honor and trust and of importance, and 
there taking every advantage of tHem 


more to be condemned than that of Sen- 
|ate investigating committees sending for 


Ralph S. Keiley, former chief of the 
Denver Land Office, that the Department 
had favored large oil companies in 
awarding of claims. 

| “My office is and always has teen 
open,” Mr. Wilbur said, pointing out 


clusion that some form of branch bank-| stability of this country. 


when they have no opportunity to pro- that Mr. Kelley had never come to his 








by every thrifty family in our State.” 
Embargo Is Sought 


On Importation of 
Far East Tobacco 


ing is necessary and essential to the " 
financial stability of this country.” |Protection Assured 


The Comptroller of the Currency was|[ndividual Bankers 


reported by the speaker as having pre- : . ly 
ii e pr -ings | He authorized me to say to this body | 
dicted that the present hearings on the} ere that there would be no effort, and 


Federal Reserve System and _ banking| ang 
a , het ©! that Department would frown upon any| 
probiqass Genarsny Being. qamcectes by lattempt, to drive out of business the | 


the subcommittee of the Senate Bank-| ‘ee i ly who 
ing and Currency Committee, under the | Sound individual banker. Anybody | 


direction of Senator Glass (Dem.), of|has @ sound, (prosperous benk in iti- 


Tirgini tay = ‘!nois or in the nation, who does not de-| 
Virginia, “‘would be the most thorough| -. luntarily to go into this branch 


and the most complete investigation ot| se xe : _ : > way) 
the financial activities of the United| banking business ee | 
States which had ever been held by any be allowe wget be absorbed 
body.” * ©") | that theory of banking or to absorbed | 


Domestic Producers Contend 
That Convict Labor Is Em- 
ployed in Sumatran and 
Other Fields 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
would greatly accelerate the return of 
employment opportunities for hundreds 
of thousands of workers.” 

Mr. Flynn held that the kind of inden- 
tured labor employed in Sumatra virtu- 
ally was convict labor. The date of Jan. 
1, 1932, set for exclusion of indentured 
and forced labor products was set, he 


lby any of the great banking systems 

Group Organizations 
He also told me that except for these) 
|banking organizations, not branch banks | 
Group banking organizations lexactly, but group banks, especially in| 
given credit for saving many barks from| Minneapolis and that territory, actually | 
with Senator Glenn, according to the| great Northwest would have failed, but | 
speaker. This was especially true, he|were saved by one or two of those group | 
neapolis. | He further told me he had appeared | 
Senator Glenn discussed a number ot Ge day before before the Glass Investi-| 


which may come about. 
As Aid to Banks 
were | | 
failing, in the Compiroller’s diseussion| scores and scores of other banks in the| 
declared, in the territory around Min-| banking organizations. 
matters pending before Congress in the} gating Committee of the Senate, and that | 


tect themselves in any way. I condemn Office. He said that Mr. Kelley had sold 
it. The people of the Nation condemn it,/t0 outsiders statements that he should 


4 | hav de to the D rt 5 
Higher Wages Asked “The oe eee 


decisions of the General Land 
For Bank Employes | Office; the Department and myself per- 


: : sonally have been based on their merits 
_ While I am on this matter of bank-| as disclosed by the record,” M Wilbur 
ing—this question of wages was referred| stated. ’ , 
to—let me suggest to this great body—| a 4 
who the og are who have suffered| Department Solicitor 
most in the time of the great difficulty | ti ; 
of our banking institutions and of our Tells of Litigation 
| E. C. Finney, Solicitor of the Depart- 


mercantile institutions. ee ) 
The people who have suffered most | ment, testifying as to the Department’s 
activity in connection with the case of 


were not the artisans, were not the me-| 


chanics, were not the skilled labor, were| mil L. Krushnic vy. Hubert Work, Sec-| 


retary of the Interior, stated that no 
general order was issued to continue all 
oil shale. cases until this case was de- 
cided by the courts. 

In the Krushnic case, he explained, it 
was charged that the locators of a claim 
had failed to do the required assess- 
ment work aad that, therefore, the claim 


not those of the organized crafts or or-| 
ganized activities, but where the white-| 
collared people, the people who worked | 
in your banks and in your mercantile in- | 
stitutions. 

I think it might be well for the great 
financial organizations of this country to 
think a little more, perhaps, of the wel- 
fare of the under-fellow who does a lot 
of the necessary work, and I have 
thought with shame of an organization . 
with which I am familiar in Mlinois, a|‘@'Y of the Department, urging a con- 
banking organization which paid year | tinuance of hearings at Denver on sale 
after year 30 per cent dividends upon|4PPlications for patents until some time 


jator Waterman (Rep.), of Colorado, 





|was not valid. On Dec. 30, 1927, Sen-; 


wrote to Mr. Finney as acting Secre-j 


asserted, to give the growers an oppor- 
tunity to remedy conditions. He said, 
however, that information has been re- 
ceived to the effect that it would require 
at least 10 years to change the existing 
system in the East. 

Questions concerning the condition 
were asked by Commissioner Eble, Dep- 
uty Commissioner Dow and J. D. Nevius, 
general counsel of the Bureau, who ap- 
peared for the Government. Counsel for 
the domestic growers were Louis Ka- 
rasiki and Frank Clark. Included among 
the witnesses for the growers were N., 
Howard Brewer, of Connecticut, presi- 
dent of the Northeastern Tobacco Grow- | 
ers Association; Jerome H. Kohn, of 
Hartford, representing New England in- 
terests; Joseph Weddles, grower in Flor- | 
ida and Georgia; and Representative | 
penes A. Yon (Dem.), of Tallahassee, | 

a. 

Petitioners for Embargo 

The hearing was heid on the petition! 
of the Max Wedeles Tobacco Co., the 
May Tobacco Co., the B. Ottenger Co., 
and G. W. Munroe, of Quincy, Fla., the 
American Sumatra Tobacco Co., of| 
Quincy, the Hardee Tobacco Co., of| 
Madison, Ga., the A. E. Fraleigh To- | 
bacco Company, of Madison, the Lloyd 
Tobacco Co., of York, Pa., the Hartman 
Tobacco Co., of Hartford, Conn., John B. 
Stewart, of Windsor, Conn., and Silber- 
man and Kahn, of Hartford. 

The tobacco growing situation in the 
Connecticut Valley, which includes Con-| 
necticut, portions of Masachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and New Hampshire, was 
scribed by Mr. Brewer. ° 


Broadcasting Rules for Time on Air 


its capital stock, and a beggarly pittance | S¥bsequent to final determination of the 


orado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana and 
New Mexico) were asking in the cour 
of appeals in this district for a dasa 
tion of the Department’s oil conserva- 
tion policy by a mandamus order to com-, 
pel issuance of prospecting permits. 

As to oil shale lands, unlike the case 
|of oil prospecting permits, the Secretary 
|is, under the law, without discretion to 
refuse the application for patent if the 
‘law has been complied with. I have not 
| had the legal power to reject any appli- 
|cation for patent on grounds of policy; 
| whereas between Mar. 4, 1929, and June 
30, 1930, some 5,790 applications for 
prospecting permits had been rejected, 
and 13,394 cancelled, because the Min- 
eral Leasing Act does permit the Secre- 
tary discretionary powers as to issuance 
of prospecting permits. 





Denies Pressure Brought 
To Bear in Decisions 


In passing upon oil shale patent ap- 
plications I can assure you that there 
has been no ulterior motive. My action 
was not in any single case influenced 
by any personal, political, financial, or 
other interests or pressure. The deci- 
sions of the General Land Office, the 
Department, and myself personally, have 
ibeen based on the merits as disclosed 
by the record. Opinions may differ on 
the questions of fact and on the ques- 
tions of law involved; but any statement 
that either I, or this Department, under 
my administration, have been influenced 


Made More Stringent by Commission 


Stations Will Be Subject to Reduction if They Fail to Take 
Advantage of Hours Allotted 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ito their tellers, to their messengers, to 
their bookkeepers, and thought that they 


were doing a great and wise piece of| 


banking. 
| One day they woke up and found that 
there had been embezzlement after em- 
bezzlement there, and that the full 
amount of their capital stock had been 
stolen by those people whom they had 
not paid a living wage. 

So, I plead with you that as this cor- 


Krushnic 
lc 


case, according to copies of 


y Mr. Finney. 

The following day, Dec. 31, 1927, Mr. 
Finney sent a telegram to Ralph S. Kel- 
| ley, | chief of the Denver land office, 
Stating tnat he was directing the reg- 
|istrar to continue all oil shale hearings 
|until further notice, it was shown. On 
|Mar. 5, 1928, Secretary Work wrote to 
|Senator Waterman, in answer to a let- 


orrespondence presented at the hearing | 


unlimited hours of operation will be is- 
sued to broadcasting stations which are 
not on said date and do not continuously 
thereafter maintain a minimum regular 
operating schedule of 12 hours per broad- 
casting day; at least three hours of which 
shall be between 6 o’clock, p. m., and 
12 o’clock midnight, local time. 
cases where the minimum regular op- 
erating schedule herein provided is not 


|adhered to, such stations may after hear- 


with the Commission with each applica- 
tion for renewal of license. If and when 
such written agreements are properly 


nucopia which we saw here comes back| ter. from the Senator asking that shale| 
to Illinois and to the Nation and to the|¢laimants be allowed 30 days to initiate | 


institutions that you represent, to sit)court action, stating that no hearings| 
down some day with yourselves or some| Would be ordered involving questions of | 


In all] 


filed in conformity with this order, the|night with your directors and think a)nonperformance of assessment work 
file mark of the Commission shall be/little more of the poor fellow who is|Prior to Apr. 1, 1928. Mr. Finney ex- 
| affixed thereto, one copy shall be retained | barely earning a scanty living for him- | plained that the continuance of cases) 
by the Commission, one copy shall be|self. I know this is not a very popular| had remained in force until the decision | 
forwarded to the Radio Division of the | subject, and I appreciate it, but it is a|of the Department was given in the 
Department of Commerce, and one copy |serious subject. case and not until the final court de- 
shall be returned to the licensee of said | jcision was given.  _ 

station to be posted with its license and | The Krushnic case, it was brought out, 


by ulterior motives or by pressure of 
any sort is a calculated falsehood. 

My office is and always has been open 
;to any man who has business there, in- 
|cluding Mr. Kelley, who has never en- 
/tered it nor asked to. He first saw me, 
|so far as I know, at the House oil shale 
| hearings two weeks ago. It is true that 
|oil claimants, their lawyers, Senators, 
| Congressmen and others have called on 
|me to discuss oil shale matters which 
they have a right to do. Mr. Kelley has 
avoided exercising that right. The state- 
ment that I have been subject to any 
pressure or have yielded to it is again a 
flat falsehood. 

Individual cases have followed the es- 
tablished departmental routine. They 
have been disposed of by able Land Office 





attorneys, reviewed by others in the De- 2s 


partment itself, and presented for my 


| decision after compliance with the ma- 


ing be required to share time with other|considered as a part thereof. If the 


| authorized 


stations or be reduced to part-time sta- 
tions. 


Regulation for 
Stations Sharing Time 


Section 4. Stations sharing time. (a) 
In all cases where broadcasting stations 
are licensed to share time they shall not 
operate simultaneously at any time, 
either day or night, unless specifically 
to do so by the terms of 
their licenses. 

(b) In all cases where broadcasting 
stations are licensed to share time and 


de-| specified hours of operation are desig-| 





tain this proportion. In case no propor- 
tionate time division is specified, the 
stations will agree upon a division of 
i Nothing contained in this order 
shall be construed as authorzing or per- 
mitting the simultaneous operation of 
such stations unless specifically author- 


ized to do so by the terms of their li-| 


censes, 

(d) In all cases enumerated in para- 
graphs (b) and (c) hereof, departure 
from the regular operating schedule will 
be permitted only in cases where an 
agreement to that effect is reduced to 


license specifies a definite proportionate | 
time division the agreement shall main- | 


with respect to such departures by sta- 
|tions sharing time. 

Reducing power at sunset. 
\In all cases where a broadcasting sta- 
| tion is licensed to operate with more 


| Section 6. 


power during daytime operation than for | 


lnighttime operation and the licensee is 
|required to reduce the power of the sta- 
|tion at the time of sunset, the license 
issued to said station will specify the 
hour of the day during each month of 
the license period at: which said station 
|is required to reduce its power. 

Section 7. Part-time Stations. Any 
|broadcasting station other than a day 
jor a limited-time station which is li- 
censed to operate part time on a chan- 


|was decided by the Supreme Court, 
|which upheld the validity of the claim. 


| Assessment work of.$100 per year had| 


|not been done each year on the claim, 
|but was made up later, and the Depart- 
ment had held the claim was not valid. 
|The court decision, however, sustained 


the claim on the ground that. it had not 


| 


| been challenged by the Government pre-| 


|vious to the making up of the assess- 
{ment work. 


|Records on Disposition 
Of Lands Made Available 
|Committee follows in full text: 


Secretary Wilbur’s statement to the| 


ture processes of this Department. 

I have confidence in the officials and 
employes of this Department. I have 
|never discovered any tendency toward 
laxity or dishonesty. Mr. Kelley is the 
only one of them who has sold out to 
| outsiders the statements he should have 
made to the Department, so far as I 
know. 


Appointment of Mr. Kelley 


Explained by Secretary 


I called Mr. Kelley to Washington and 
asked the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to place him in charge of all 
|oil shale work in the United States on 
July 7, 1930. 


He said that | nated in the license, that schedule shall No formal notice has been given me 


writing, signed by the stations affected |nel where the entire available broadcast-| 


Other Effects Discussed 

“Aside from the effect which the pro- 
posed operation of the applicant will 
have upon the existing motor vehicle 
carriers, it will tend to prevent the de- 
velopment of motor vehicle transporta- 
tion between other points on the line of 
the Rio Grande, because those thinking 
of rendering such service will bear in 
mind that when a railroad subsidiary 
gets ready to compete with them it prob- 
ably will be permitted to do so. And as 
long as motor vehicle carriers refrain 
from giving the service to other towns | 
and cities there will be the inducement | 
to the Rio Grande to refrain from ex- 
tending the service of its subsidiary. 

“The evidence given in behalf of the 
applicant rather indicated that the Rio 
Grande trains are now moving between 
the points in question and that the costs 
of operating the trains might largely be 
disregarded so far as any business de- 
veloped by the new system is concerned. | 
If the railroad is permitted largely to 
ignore such business in allocating costs, 
its subsidiary will have an advantage | 
which may conceivably put competing 
motor vehicle carriers out of business. 

“Three rail carriers are operating be- 
tween Denver, Pueblo and Trinidad—the 
Rio Grande, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway and the Colorado and 
Southern Railway. It seems to me that 
the principle of the decision herein will 
require the issuance of .. similar certifi- 
cate to each of the other two carriers. 
We then would have added three com- 
petitive operators serving between those 
three cities, although the Commission 
has repeatedly and heretofore consist- 
ently held in other applications that the 
public convenience and necessity do not 
require even one additional competitor 
in the absence of proof of inadequacy of 
service.” 


Compensation Act Upheld 
In Pennsylvania Ruling 


[Continued from Page 11.) 
vides a procedure for the determination 
“ this liability and compensation there- 
or. 

“He would be put upon notice, by the 
broad character of the title to the Act 
of 1915, that any amendment to it must 
necessarily deal with liability of employ- 
ers in relation to their employes and the 
establishment of compensation for them. 

“A provision of the amended statute, 
such as we have here, constituting it a 
crime for the failure of an employer by 
insurance to adequately protect the com- 
pensation due his employes, is clearly 
germane to the general purposes of the 
original Compensation Act and is, there- 
fore, covered by the title to the Act of 
1915 and its,amendment, the Act of 1929. 


| could be placed in tobacco cultivation at 


fine wrapper is produced in that terri-|be adhered to until otherwise ordered by 
tory, somewhat darker than Sumatra|the Commission or deviation therefrom 
wrapper. Because of the decrease in the|is permitted pursuant to paragraph (d) 
consumption of cigars, which fell from|of this section. 

a peak of 8,000,000,000 to 3,700,000,000 | (c) In all cases where broadcasting 
last year, the witness declared that there| Stations are required to share time and 
had been a reduction in the acreage|the specific hours of operation are not 
planted in tobacco in this section from| designated in the license, the licensees 
42,000 to 32,000. Asserting that the|of such stations shall endeavor to reach 
domestic growers can furnish a sufficient|an agreement as to a definite schedule 
supply of tobacco, he said, 10,000 acres|0f periods of time to be used by each of 
them and if successful each of said sta- 
tions shall reduce said agreement to 
Georgia-Florida Acreage | writing and file the same in triplicate 
Mr. Wedeles said that the acreage in| 


thereby, and filed in triplicate with the | 


departure; provided, however, that in 
cases where time is of the essence the} 
actual departure in the operating sched- | 
ule may, after appropriate notice to the| 
Commission and to the Radio Division | 
of the Department of Commerce, precede | 
the actual filing of the written agree- 
ment with the Commission; and pro-| 
vided further that nothing herein con-| 
tained shall be taken as authorizing any | 
simultaneous operation not specifically | 
authorized in the licensees of the stations 
affected. 


once, 


ing time (i. e., the broadcasting day) 


Commission prior to the time of said|has not been designated for the use of| 


any other station or stations, may op- 
erate temporarily and until the further 
order of the Commission upon all or any 
part of the time not so designated; pro- 
vided, however, that where two or more 


part-time stations are eligible to op-| 


erate on said undesignated time they 
shall comply with the provisions of par- 
agraph (c) of section 4 with respect 
to the regular operating schedule of sta- 
tions sharing time. 


Order to Become 


tobacco in Florida and Georgia is about} 
5,000 to 6,000, and the production is | 
about 1,250 pounds to the acre. About | 
700 cigars may be wrapped by a pound 
of tobacco, he declared. Available land 
for tobacco growing in these two States 
would produce a sufficient quantity to 
supply the world, the witness said, at- | 
tributing the decreased demand for do- | 
mestic tobacco to the heavy imports 
from Sumatra. 

Mr. Kohn estimated that 
third of the cigars -produced in the| 
United States have Sumatra wrappers. 
The domestic growers, he declared, were 
prepared to increase their output so as 
to supply the demand of the cigar manu- 
facturing industry. He testified that’| 
through increased acreage and more! 
economical production methods tobacco | 
would be available to the manufacturers | 
at a lower price than at the present | 


time. An embargo on the importation | 


about one-! 


of Sumatra tobacco, declared Mr, Kohn, | 
would have an important effect on em- | 
adding that | 
only tobacco | 


ployment in this country, 
the United States the 
producing country which permits im- 
ported tobacco to come in competition 
with its own product, 

The “average smoker,” continued the 
witness, “‘cannot te!l the difference be- 
tween a cigar wrapped with Sumatra 
and one wrapped with 
There is a difference, however, in the 
color, the imported wrapper being 
lighter than the general domestic prod- 
uct. 


is 


There would be no difficulty in meet- 
ing the domestic demand if an embargo 
were placed on Sumatra and eastern to- 
baccos, said Representative Yost, who 
declared he was acquainted with tobacco 
production in the Florida-Georgia belt. 

After the statement of Mr. Lamb, on 
behalf of the opponents of an embargo, 
the hearing was continued until Feb. 24. 


ated tee aaa eee 


The title to these two statutes is suffi- 


|tain goods 
| States, 


|stated by the Department. , 
|was asked not merely regarding the use| the time of sunset at some point within 
F a 
; |from C 
domestie tobacco. | " 


jcaped convicts alleged to have been em-| 


| 


Consulates Report _ graph (ey Thereot whore the etation 
On Convict Labor 


censees are unable to reach an agree- 
ment as to a definite schedule of periods 
of time to be used by each of them, the 


Commission shall be so notified by the|time of its application for a license, the] for your inspection. As these are all| 


filing of a statement to that effect with 
\the application for renewal of license. 
Upon receipt of such statement the Com- 
|mission will designate the 
for hearing and pending such hearing 
the operating schedule previously ad- 
hered to shall remain in full force and 
effect. 


Rules on Limited 


Time and Day Stations 

Section 5. Limited time and day sta- 
tions. (a) In all cases where a broad- 
casting station is licensed to operate 
limited time or during daytime it shall 
not operate simultaneously with any 
other station assigned to that frequency 
at any time unless specifically authorized 
Cireular instruction was sent in Jan- to do so by the terms of its license. 
uary, 1930, to American consuls in all} (b) In all cases where a broadcasting 
countries to make these reports, it was! station is licensed to operate with limited 
Information| hours and required to cease operation at 


Confidential Information Sent 
To Government Agencies 


_Reports have been received from va- 
rious American consulates abroad re- 
garding the use of convict, forced or in-| 
dentured labor in the production of cer- 
imported into the United 
according to information ob- 
tained orally from the Department of 
State Feb. 12. 

These reports have been sent to the 
Departments of Commerce and Agri- | 
culture, and the Tariff Commission, it 
was stated. The reports are regarded as 
confidential by the Department of 
State. 


of convict or forced labor in Russia but 


( the United States, the license will provide 
in all countries. 


|the hour of the day during each month 
The Department of State has received | of the license period when said station 
arl W. Bahr, a special investigator | shall cease operation. 


for the National Lumber Manufacturers’| (¢) In all cases where limited time 


| Association, affidavits attributed to es-|stations are licensed to resume opera- 


|tion at tne time the unlimited time sta- 


ployed in the Soviet lumber camps, it|tion on the same channel ceases opera- 
was learned at the Department. These|tion, the licensee of said limited time 
jhave been sent to the Treasury De-!station shall file in triplicate with the 
| partment. | Commission a copy of its regular operat- 
| No investigators have been sent to|!2& schedule, signed and approved by the 
|Russia in order to determine whether| licensee of the unlimited time station. 
jconvict labor is being used in the lum-|UPon receipt of such operating schedule, 
ber camps, it was stated. Last Summer|Properly executed, the Commission will 
|a proposal to send investigators was|#fix its file mark, retain one copy, for- 
made to the Department by the Secre-| Ward one copy to the Radio Division of 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew W. Mel-\the Department of Commerce, and re- 


\lon, but according to an oral explana-|turn one copy to the licensee of the lim- | New York for the week ended Feb. 10,|sage to private title of oil shale lands} 


|tion made by the Secretary of State,|ited time station filing the same who 


applications | 


cient to indicate a new method of com- | Henry L. Stimson, at that time, the De-| s! 
pensating injured employes, and would|partment of State opposed the sugges-|sidered as a part of the station license. | 
naturally lead to inquiry as to the|tion, due to the fact that the United|Departure from said operating scheduie | 
method of enforcing this system. The|States had no diplomatic relations with|may be had only by compliance with the | 


Effective March 1 


Section 8. Violations. (a) In all cases 
| where a licensee is required by the terms 
\of this order to file any document per- 
taining to its operating schedule at the 


|failure to file such a document shall be 
considered as a defect in the application 
for license within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1 of subtitle B of ‘Practice and 
Procedure Before the Federal Radio 
|Commission,’”’ adopted by General Or- 
|der No. 93. 

(b) In all 


cases where a_ station 





regular operating schedule, any devia- 
\tion or departure from such schedule, 
‘except as herein authorized} shall be con- 
isidered as a violation of a material term 
of the license and of this order, 

| (ce) In all eases where the specific 
{hours of operation are fixed in_ the 
|license, any deviation or departure there- 
from, except as herein authorized, shall 


|be considered as a violation of a-ma-| 


jterial terms of the license and of this 
| order. 
(d) Unless specifically authorized to 
|do so by the terms of their licenses, no 
stations operating on the same fre- 
quency assignments shall be permitted 
to operate simultaneously. Any unau- 
|thorized simultaneous operation shall be 
considered as a violation of a material 
term of the station license and of this 
order without regard to any understand- 
ing or agreement as between the stations 
|affected thereby. 
This order 
Mar. 1, 1931. 


Gold ‘Imports for Week 
Shown in Reserve Report 


New York, N. Y., Feb. 12. 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 


shall be effective on 


showed total imports of $470,000 con- 


shall cause it to be posted with and con-| sisting of $380,000 from Cuba and $90,-| defaulted claims. 


000 chiefly from Latin American coun- 


tries. There were no exports and there|6, 1930. affirming the Court of Appeals 


was no net change in gold ear marked 





}act is constitutional,” Soviet Russia. | provisions of paragraph (d) of section 4 


for foreign account. 


The gold| 


as to the purpose of this hearing but| 
I take it for granted that you want my| 
statement on the oil shale charges made | 
|by Ralph S. Kelley: in the New York | 
|World for which, I understand, he re- 
leeived $12,000. As this Department’s| 
|disposition of oil shale lands is entirely 
a matter of record, I have had brought! 
|here the complete record in each of the} 
51 cases in which title has issued under | 
|my administration. I will te pleased to| 
have you make a minute examination of 
these records. I have also had segre- 
gated the 73 cases which were patented 
before I took office but after passage of 
\the Leasing Act. It is hoped that you 
|will also make an exhaustive study of 
these cases. In addition, there are now 
|pending before the Department appli- 
cations for patent in 63 cases. The rec- 
lords in these cases also are available 


|original records I ask that they be care- 
fully preserved. 

Inasmuch as on Nov. 6 I transmitted 
to this Committee a request for legisla- 
ition clarifying the oil shale laws, upon 
|which request as yet no action has been 
jtaken, and at that time invited a com- 
plete legislative review of the whole 


licensee is required to prepare and file | question, you can rest assured that no| 


jone in the Interior Department is going 
|to object to an investigation of the oil 
shale situation by an impartial body. 
| We will gladly make all of our records 
jand our officials available for examina- 
tion by this Committee, as was done for 
the Department of Justice. That Depart- 
ment, on Oct. 24, made an exhaustive 
study and report. I should like to have 
included in your record the final report 
of the Attorney General of the United 
| States. 

| The following is an outline of this 
Department’s relation to oil shale lands 
under my administration: 


I took office as Secretary of the Inte- 
rior on Mar. 5, 1929. Upon Mar. 13 
I issued an order forbidding further 
issuance of prospecting permits on the 
public domain, including oil shale lands, 
except where required by statute or 
upon convincing showing of equities. 
The policy of conservation set in mo- 
tion by that order has been consistently 
enforced. As to oil shale land, the ques- 
tion of the Department’s jurisdiction 
was, when I took office, under review by 
the courts in the case of Wilbur v. 
Krushnic. The decision of the Court 
lof Appeals in that case had held on Jan, 





out authority to interfere with the pas- 


junder the mining laws or to repossess 
The Supreme Court 
decision in that case came down on Jan. 





of the District of Columbia and direct- 
ing mandamus to issue against me com- 


7, 1929, that the Department was with-| 


Soon after I took office it became ap- 
parent that we had in the Department 
in the person of Mr. Kelley a man who 
was writing 50 and 60-page letters full 
of suspicion, hyperbole and egotism, and 
making vague and bitter charges. I real- 
ized very soon the type of person with 
whom we had to deal and what I could 
expect. Nevertheless, all of his letters 
and complaints were carefully read; I 
felt that there might be some_back- 
ground for his excitement and I sent 
three different personal representatives 
atevarious times to Denver to see what 
he had. I sent out my Executive Assist- 
ant, Mr. Sawyer, later Mr. Obenchain, 
Supervisor of the General Land Office, 
who spent six weeks or more in Denver, 
and made an exhaustive survey and a 
thorough report. Later, I sent my Exec- 
utive Assistant, Mr. Ely, to Denver. 
He also rendered a report. None of 
these officials found any basis for Kel- 
ley’s vague charges of fraud, deceit, 
maladministration, and so on. Never- 
theless, in order that there should be no 
possibility that any basis which might 
exist for his charges should be over- 
ooked, I personally called him into 
Washington as stated above. 


Cites Opportunity Offered 


To Examine Situation 


Many of his letters had complained 
that his communications had been kept 
from the Secretary by sinister influences, 
I intend that he should have a thorough 
opportunity to examine the whole situa- 
tion here and, after my return, to con- 
fer with me personally. His orders 
were: 

Mr. Ralph S. Kelley, General Land Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Under the Secretary's letter to you 
of July 7, 1930, you were assigned to this 
office for work on oil shale claims. It is de- 
sired both by this office and the Department 
to expedite final action on cases involving 
oil shale. You are, therefore, directed to 
take charge of such work in this office under 
the supervision of myself and my staff and 
take such steps as will bring about the de- 
sired results, 

Very respectifully, aa 
Cc. C. MOORE, Commissioner, 
July 25, 1930. 

His course of conduct in Washington 
is significant. He was ordered to Wash- 
ington on July 7. He left Denver, on 
July 23, arriving in Washington July 25. 
He reported for duty in Washington 10 
days later. He worked until about Aug. 
31, and then disappeared from sight ex- 
cept for one day’s work thereafter. I 
returned to Washington, from an ex- 
tended trip in the West on Sept. re 
was available to Mr. Kelley at all titeS. 
He did not call on me, did not telephone 
me, did not write me. Instead on Sun- 
day, Sept. 28, I was surprised to re- 


{Continued on Page 13, Column 1.] 
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AUTHORIZED StateMeNTs ONLY Are Presentep Herein. BeInG 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


Federal Finances 


Treasury Operations 


Increase in Retail |Producers of Bread Explain 


Trade Shown in 


Cost Factors at Food Inquiry| Fynds Are Asked 


Atlanta District Senate Investigating Committee Is Informed of Reasons 


or Difference Existing in Price of White and 
, Whole Wheat Product 


Most Other Items Reported 
By Federal Reserve for 
December Declined for 
Both Month and Year 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 11.—There was an in- 
crease in the volume of retail trade in 
the Sixth Federal Reserve District in 
December according to the monthly re- 
view of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Atlanta. The production of cotton cloth 
by mills reporting to the bank also regis- 
tered an increase, as did debits to indi- 
vidual accounts in banks at reporting 
cities of the district. 

Other series of statistics showed de- 
clines compared with the preceding 
month, and nearly all available series 
showed declines compared with Decem- 
ber, 1929, according to the district sum- 


av which continues in full text: 


Department Store Sales 


As is usual, on account of the holiday 
itrade, December sales by department 
stores were larger than for any other 
month in the year; but were smaller 
than for December of any year since 
1922. For the year 1930 department 
store sales in this district were 8.7 per 
cent smaller than during 1929. Whole- 
sale trade declined seasonally to the 
lowest point in this series of statistics. 

Debits to individual accounts, reflect- 
ing the settlement of business transac- 
tions by check, increased 16 per cent 
over November, but were 16 per cent 
smaller in volume than in December 
1929. Building permits at 20 reporting 
cities for December declined about 16 
per cent compared with November, and 
were 40.8 per cent less than for Decem- 
ber 1929, and contract awards in the 
district decreased 37 per cent compared 
with November and were 15.8 per cent 
less than in December a year ago. For 
the entire year, building permits in 1930 
were 39.7 per cent, and contract awards 
29 per cent, less than during 1929. 

Consumption of cotton by mills in the 
cotton States declined 3.3 per cent in 
December, and was 8.8 per cent less than 
in December 1929. Increases in orders, 
shipments and production were reported 
by yarn mills in this district over De- 
cember a year ago, and cloth mills re- 
ported increases over November. 

Coal Production 

_ Weekly production of bituminous coal 
in Alabama averaged 24 per cent smaller 
in December than a year ago, but in 
Tennessee was slightly larger. Output 
of pig iron in Alabama was smaller in 
December than in any month since Feb- 
ruary 1922, 

_ Crop values for the six States of this 
district average 31 per cent smaller for 


_ 1930 than for 1929. 


Loans and investments for weekly re- 
porting member banks declined more 
than $20,000,000 between Dec. 10 and 
Jan. 14, and the Federal Reserve Bank’s 
total holdings of bills and securities’ de- 
clined by 14.6 millions during this period. 





Acquisition of Utilities 
, In Alabama Described 


[Continued from Page 11.] 
shares with a par value of $750,000? A. 
I think so. That is my recollection. 

.Q. Issued to the Alabama Traction, 
Light & Power Company, Ltd? A. Yes. 

_Q. In the meantime Mr. Mitchell and 
his associates had acquired the We- 
tumpka property? A. Along with the 
Alabama Power Company. 

B. But the statement is made in this 
Exhibit 4795, at page 38, which is Mr. 
Aldridge’s statement, that $387,500, 
which I take it was face value of secur- 
ities, was what was paid to the We- 
tumpka Company before the issue of 


$750,000 of par took place. Have I 
stated correctly what that exhibit 
shows? 


A. In this way: In the settlement 
which the court adjudged between these 
stockholders of the consideration of $1,- 
650,000 it is my recollection that the 
stockholders of the Wetumpka Power 
Company were allotted by the referee 
$387,500, partly in cash, partly in 
bonds, partly ‘in common stock. 

Q. All right; thank you. At the time 
of this merger the Alabama Traction, 
Light and Power Company, Limited, 
owned all of the companies involved in 
the merger? A. Yes, sir. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 

in the issue of Feb. 14. 


Secretary Wilbur Outlines 
Shale Land Administration 


[Continued From Page 12.] 

ceive a telephone inquiry from the New 
York World, asking my comments ‘on a 
letter of resignation which they said 
Kelley had written and which he made 
public that day. I did not receive it un- 
til Monday. I declined the resignation, 
suspended Mr. Kelley and directed him 
to file with me proof in support of his 
charges. He failed to do so, declined to 
furnish his material to the Department 
of Justice and instead sold it to the New 
York World. 

Mr. Kelley’s charges either are mer- 
itorious or they are false. If they are 
false, his failure to meet me to discuss 
them with me explains itself. If they 
are meritorious he is in the uneviable 
are meritorious he is in the unenviable 
position of having had before him the 
choice of making his information an 
asset to his Government or making it 
merchandise for sale. The World ad- 
mitted paying $12,000 for it. 

The files and the cases which Mr. 
Kelley mentioned are all available to you. 
An exhaustive review of all of them will 
be welcome. Minds may differ on some 
of them; some decisions were difficult 
or they would not have to be made by 
the highest officer of the Department. 
But as to the honesty of the decisions, 
and compliance wath proper public pol- 
icy, I think there cane e but one answer. 

I wish to assure you that, despite Mr. 
Kelley’s nonsense, the oil and gas re- 
serves of this Nation will continue to be 
conserved by this Department, as long 
as I am Secretary of it, but with regard 
for all equities and with respect for stat- 
utory requirements. Any oil shale claim- 
ant who complies with the law can ex- 

t his claim to go to patent, uninflu- 
t by any hysteria arising from Mr. 

elley’s statements. The speculator who 
is imposing on the public domain will 
continue to go through the house clean- 
ing process instituted by the posting of 
over 6,400 claims at my direction. 


rp 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


desirable in these times of business de- 
pression when the full nutritional bene- 
fit is needed. 

In 1930, he said, 37 of his company’s 
83 bakeries reduced prices and 63 of 
them increased the weight of the loaves. 
There was a saving to the company last 
year because of .reduced flour costs, ac- 
cording to Mr. Marshall, but price re- 
ductions cut his company’s profits from 
an average of .0068 cents a loaf in 1929 
to .0049 for the last five weeks of 1930. 

Flour is only a small contributing fac- 
tor in the cost of an 8-cent loaf of bread, 
Mr. Marshall said. 

Asked bv Senator Capper (Rep.), of 
Kansas, why a reduction of a fraction of 
a cent on bread should not be made, Mr. 
Marshall said he felt such changes could 
best be effected by a change in weight 
of the loaf. There are disadvantages 
in both methods, he stated, and he 
was “neutral” on the subject. 

Senator Capper asked if the Conti- 
nentak had taken a hand in attempting 
to influence legislation on the fixing of 
standard weights for bread. Mr. Mar- 
shall said his company takes no part in 
trying to influence such legislation. 


Cost of Bread to 
Marines Is Cited 


Senator Capper called attention to 
sales of bread by the Continental to the 
Government for the Marines at 4.4 cents 
a pound. Mr. Marshall said his com- 
pany unquestionably could not sell good 
fresh bread ordinarily at that price, but 
that it might be unsold bread returned 
from stores, which could still be classed 
as fresh. Any price reduction beyond 
6.9 cents would inyolve “a dead loss” 
to the company, Mr. Marshall «aid. 

In reply to a question by Senator Cap- 
per as to the possibility of increasing 
bread consumption by reducing prices, 
Mr. Marshall claimed the lower prices 
would reduce bread consumption, since 
it would result in a lower quality product. 

Senator Capper pointed out that the 
company’s wholesale price for bread in 
Washington had been stationary for five 
years, and asked if the people were not 
entitled to lower prices in view of gen- 
erally reduced commodity prices. He 
suggested a reduction of 1 cent a loaf. 

Mr. Marshall replied that he “did not. 
know where the 1 cent would come 
from,” referring to cost statistics pre- 
sented to the Committee. 


Effect of High Wage 
Scales Is Discussed 


High wage scales and standard weight 
of loaves in Washington are obstacles to 
a reduction of a fraction of a cent, he 
stated. 

Mr. Capper said he believed a reduc- 
tion of 1 cent a loaf would so increase 
sales of bread that the working forces 
would have to be increased and everyone 
would benefit. 

Mr. Marshall said that recent reduc- 
tions in price had not increased sales 
by $1. 

Frank W. Wheeler, assistant to the 
president of. the Great Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Tea Company, said his company’s 
bakeries make only the best quality 
bread, and that an investigation by the 
Federal Trade Commission showed the 
cost of ingredients used was more than 
the cost of commercial bakeries. 

His company sells its two sizes of 
loaves of bread at 5.52 cents and 7 
cents a loaf, on the average, he said, 
where it makes the bread itself. It has 
reduced prices about 1 cent a pound in 
the last year, he said, and makes a profit 
on this bread. 

Its price for wholewheat bread is 
higher than on white bread, he said, this 
being due in part to the fact that more 
wholewheat bread becomes stale before 
it is sold, there being much smaller de- 
mand for it. 

The total cost of materials for a pound 
loaf of white bread, including wrapper, 
is 2.34 cents, he said, and including labor 
and other expenses the total cost is 4.115 
cents a loaf. 

In Washington, D. C., his company has 
no bakery, and it buys bread at 8 cents 
a loaf and sells it at 9 cents, according to 
Mr. Wheeler. If his company had re- 


| in judgment” 


ceived a reduction in wholesale bread 
prices in Washington, he claimed the re- 
duction would have been passed on im- 
mediately to the consumer. The com- 
pany’s experience shows a price reduc- 
tion would increase its bread sales, he 
said. 

His company pays less for brown sugar 
than for white granulated, Mr. Wheeler 
said, but sells the brown sugar for more 
than the white. He explained this by 
saying that the small price differential 
was because brown sugar has a very 
small turnover and is a small item of 
business compared to white sugar. 


Reduction in Price 


Of Livestock 


Senator Kendrick (Dem.), of Wyo- 
ming, said there is a feeling that re- 
ductions in prices of livestock to the 
grower have not been reflected to the 
consumer. Mr. Wheeler said this was 
not the case as far as his company is 
concerned. 

Alvin E. Dodd, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Company, stated that his company op- 
erates about 5,200 stores, largely in the 
Middle West. 

That company has reduced the price of 
bread from 6 cents a loaf in 1929 to 5 
cents a loaf, he said. It makes its own 
bread, which is of the highest quality, 
he added. He had no exact figures on 
the cost of bread, but estimated that 
costs to his company would be near those 
submitted by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Company. The general decline in food 
prices has been about 15 per cent, he 
asserted. 


Bread Price Cut 
More Than Flour 


The reduction in price of flour, he 
said, would match a decline of only 9 
per cent in price of bread, whereas his 
company has reduced its bread price by 
more than 16% per cent. The decline 
in price of wheat has thus been more 
than fully reflected in prices of bread, 
he said. 

He stated that he had no knowledge 
of bread production costs in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and therefore could not “sit 
over Washington pro- 
ducers. His company now pays 38 per 
cent less for eggs than it did a year 
ago, he said, but sells them for 44 per 
cent less. 

E. A. Wireback, general superintend- 
ent of bakeries for the American Stores 
Company, a chain of food stores, said 
his company in March, 1928, reduced its 
bread price from 6 to 5 cents a loaf. 

Mr. Wireback said the bread made by 
his company in Philadelphia costs the 
company 38.3 cents. Washington is the 
only city in which his company sells its 
bread at a loss, he said. 

Leon S. Ulman, vice president of 
Holmes and Son, Inc., a bakery in Wash- 
ington, D. C., said his company sells 
bread at 9 cents a pound loaf, delivered 
to the home. If his company had re- 
duced prices a cent a loaf last yeay, he 
said, every loaf would have been sold 
at a loss. His company has not made 
a cent a.loaf profit since 1920, he said. 

Less profit was shown last year than 
in 1929, he said, because of higher over- 
head and labor costs. The company 
added 22 extra men last year, he said, 
and increased its business. 

The cost of producing whole wheat 
bread is higher than for white bread, he 
asserted. His company’s whole wheat 
bread, he said, is equivalent to a “health 
loaf” sold in New York for $1 a loaf. 

The Committee then adjourned until 
2 p. m., Feb. 13. 

The prepared statement of Mr. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the board 
of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion, will be printed in the issue of 
Feb. 14. , 











James C. Stone, vice chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board, stated orally that 
in some instances bread prices have 
fallen so as to match the decline in 
wheat prices, particularly in the Middle 





at 5 cents a loaf, he said. He has no in- 
formation on the quality of the low- 
priced product, he said. 





Census of Distribution 


Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 
Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of 


distribution is now being .made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


each report is to be prepared by the Bi 


the Census has gathered in the census of 
The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 
ureau giving for each city the number of 


stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay 
roll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple 


store organizations. 

Number of stores, retail, A; full-time 
sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stoc 
wages (including part-time employes), F: 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 
employes not including proprietors, B; net | 


ks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and 


Hoquiam, Wash., 1930 Population, 12,766 
A B Cc D E F 
All stores Sein ale binkeia Gawd Cc cates Laee 382 $5,563,308 100.00 - $860,386 . $576,769 
Single-store independents ...... 189 279 4,014,011 72.15 631,525 443,164 
Chains (four or more units) .... 12 65 1,104,686 19.86 117,214 86,909 
All other types of organization.. 17 38 444,611 7.99 111,647 46,696 
Tacoma, Wash., 1930 Population, 106,817 
A B Cc D E F 
All POROO Ss ic isitees ca + eeeeeeee1,595 5,159 $61,938,063 100.00 $9,244,520 7,499,666 
Single-store independents ......1,303 2,781 37,195,050 60.05 65,209,395 4,108,150 
Chains (four or more units) .... 170 1,696 17,830,149 28.79 2,734,842 2,426,122 
All other types of organization... 122 682 6,912,864 11.16 1,300,283 970,394 
Wenatchee, Wash., 1930 Population, 11,627 
A B C D E F 
All SEOTES 2.2... 6. e eee eveceeveee 288 1,290 $17,782,258 100.00 $2,373,263 $1,960,405 
Single-store independents ....... 201 1,058 14,405,424 81.01 1,818,438 1,621,739 
Chains (four or more units) .. 22 182 2,525,082 14.20 416,957 261,110 
All other types of organization ... 15 50 851,802 4,79 137,868 77,556 
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The above chart is one of several issued weekly by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce 


as indicators of current business. 


As published in the issue of 


Feb. 12 this chart did fot contain the line shown above which 
indicates the trend of petroleum production since Jan. 1, 1931. 
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Public Building 


By Many States 


Construction Projects Being 
Pushed in Effort to Re- 
duce Unemployment, 


Says Col. Woods 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
tutions, and $500,000 for a National 
Guard armory at Denver. 

Public buildings authorized by the 
State of Connecticut at the present time, 
and available for construction during 
1931 total $1,700,000. An emergency 
building program recommended by the 
Governor and now being considered by 
the Appropriations Committee totals 
$4,800,000. 

Delaware has a school building pro- 
gram of almost $1,000,000 authorized 
and available for construction during 
1931. 

Georgia reports $362,000 in State ap- 
propriations for public buildings, de- 
ferred from 1930. No additjonal appro- 
priations are being considered at this 
time. 

The Illinois Welfare Department is 
completing a $10,000,000 building pro- 
gram for the biennium ending June 30, 
1931, as well as about $2,000,000 of other 
public buildings, in the State. For the 
biennium starting July 1 the welfare 
department will ask the Legislature for 
between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000 for 
new construction, which it is expected 
will be granted. 

Iowa Submits Budget 
The Iowa budget bill has just been 


submitted to the Legislature carrying rec- | 


ommendations for appropriations of ap- 
proximately $2,073,000. 

Kansas has $356,000 available for State 
public buildings during the fiscal year of 
1931, and has bills under consideration 
for $135,000 for expenditure during 1932 
and $140,000 for expenditure during 1933. 

Louisiana reports public building proj- 
ects for the year will amount to about 
$4,000,000. 

_ Maryland has available for State build- 
ings this year $5,000,000. The Governor 
has recommended a bond issue of $5,000,- 
000 for additional building construction. 

Governor Joseph B. Ely of Massachu- 
sgtts, has submitted a recommendation 
for the appropriation of $11,583,032 for 
State public buildings, and is asking that 
work previously planned for the next 
three years be undertaken during the 
present year. 

Minnesota Has Appropriation 

The 1931 public building program of 
the/State of Michigan calls for the ex- 
penditure of $5,717,000. There are no 
present plans for increasing this amount. 

Two public building projects have so 
far been authorized for the State of 
Minnesota for 1931. They are a $765,000 
building at Moorhead Teachers College, 
and a $400,000 dentistry building at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Mississippi has a balance of $2,800,000 





Business Conditions 


The Tariff Commission’s investigation 
of sugar candy and other confectioneries 
has been dismissed the Commission an- 
nounced Feb. 12. 

The Commission also announced it 
would undertake an investigation of cot- 
ton velvets and velveteens, in accordance 
with Senate resolution (S. Res. 440). 
The hearing on that body’s investigation 
of agricultural hand tools, it was an- 
nounced, has been postponed from Mar. 
3 to May 12, 1931. The Commission 
stated, in addition, that it would extend 
its inquiry on steel pens to include pens 
made of other metals. 

The Commission’s announcement, 
made public Feb. 12, follows in full text: 

The Tariff Commission announces that 
in accordance with Senate Resolution 439, 
adopted Feb. 10, 1931, the investigation 
heretofore instituted pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 324, dated July 16, 1930, con- 
cerning sugar candy and all confection- 
ery, not specially provided for, and choc- 
olate, sweetened, in any other form than 
in bars or blocks weighing 10 poands or 
|more each, whether prepared or not pre- 
pared, has been discontinued and dis- 
missed without prejudice. 

The action of the Commission on this 
investigation has no effect on the in- 
vestigation with respect to cocoa and 
chocolate, sweetened and unsweetened, in 


pital and a State armory. 

For the fiscal year now current, ending 
| June 30 next, the New Jersey Legislature 
has appropriated $1,975,186 for a public 
building program, In addition, the State 
Institutions Department receives the in- 
come from a half-mill tax for new build- 
ings and additions. This tax brings in 
between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

New Mexico legislators are now con- 
sidering requests for some $7,000,000 
from all institutions and departments, 
but the governor has asked that this 
amount be reduced to $4,000,000. 

Governor Roosevelt, of New York, has 
recommended the appropriation of $46,- 
000,000 for State public buildings in 
that State. 

Nebraska will have available $436,650 
for buildings and about $300,000 for fin- 
ishing the State capitol during 1931. 

North Dakota to Build Capitol 

In North Dakota a $2,000,000 capitol 
building bill has been recommended for 
passage by a committee of the House of 
Representatives. This will be the only 
public building bill of importance at 
the present session of the North Da- 
kota Legislature. 

Ohio has passed as an emergency 
measure an appropriation for $124,000 
to reconstruct a burned building at Mas- 
silon State Hospital. No other public 
building projects which will be effective 
during the current year are contem- 
plated at the present time. 

The Oregon State budget director has 
recommended appropriations for capital 





from previous appropriations to be spent 
this year for the completion of the State 
insane hospital in Rankin County. No 
other public building projects are author- 
ized, and there is no legislative session 
this year. 

Montana has between $1,000,000 and 
$2,000,000 to be spent for new buildings 
at custodial institutions and the State 
university in the ensuing two years. 
Most of this amount, it is expected, will 
be spent this year. 

There are now pending before the New 
Hampshire Legislature bills calling for 
construction of State buildings the cost 
of which will total $697,600. The build- 
ings include additions to the State hos- 


Two Railroads Found 
To Have Excess Earnings 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just made public tentative recapture 
reports dealing with the excess earnings 
of the Montana, Wyoming & Southern 
Railroad and the Johnstown & Stony 
Creek Railroad. (Finance Docket. Nos. 
3844 and 3776.) 

The report on the Montana road dealt 
with the period Sept. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, 
and for the calendar years 1921 to 
1927, inclusive. The Commission found 
that the road had excess earnings for 
this period of $257,399.39, of which 





Government under section 15a of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

The report on the Johnstown was for 
the period Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 1920, and 
for the calendar years 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive. The excess earnings, accord- 
ing to the report, amounted to $49,- 
736.35 for the period, of which $24,- 
868.18 was recapturable. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Feb. 10 
| Made Public Feb. 12 








Receipts 
Customs receipts .......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 


$687,645.95 
1,803,422.04 





Miscellaneous internal 
FOVORTE cacceccveces 1,373,368.46 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 1,411,890.62 


Total ordinary receipts $5,276,327.07 
Public debt receipts 49,040.00 
Balance previous day 166,638,402.80 


aii a‘n: do's outs $171,963,769,.87 
Expenditures 


Total 





General expenditures $8,285,007.67 
Interest on public debt .... 65,359.34 
Refunds of receipts ...... 148,598.74 
Panama Canal ............ 15,241.73 
Operations in special ac- 
AG Cer e h ac ols on kee 119,822.58 
Adjusted-service certificate 
Sane Mista dea auc e vances 55,516.34 
Civil-service retirement 
fund . tase Wittdricvee: 81,617.72 
Investment of trust funds 634,710.59 
— —9= 
Total ordinary expendi- ° 
QIU Ls 08d iii 0k s 560 $9,166,229.55 
Other public debt expendi- 
ee ae | errr 83,128.25 


Balance today 162,714,412.07 


.$171,963,769.87 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Quarterly Dividends of 

$1.25 a share on $5 Divi- 

dend Preferred Stock and 

30 cents a share on Common 

Stock have been declared, pay- 

able March 31, 1931, to respec- 

tive holders of record February 

28, 1931. 

The United Gas Improvement Co. 

I, W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 





January 28, 1981. 


$128,699.69 was recapturable by the j 








Confectionery Investigation 
Ended by Tariff Commission 


Reports on Cotton Velvets and Velveteens, Metal Pens, 
Agricultural Tools and Other Imports to Be Made in 
Accordance With Senate Resolutions 








bars or blocks weighing 10 pounds or 
more each. This is still an active mat- 
ter before the Commission, 

The Tariff Commission announces the 
institution of an investigation with re- 
spect to cotton velvets and velveteens 

utiable under paragraph 909 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 

This investigation is for the purposes 
of section 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and is omdered in accordance with Senate 
resolution 440, adopted Feb. 10, 1931. 


The Tariff Commission announces the | 


postponement of the date of the hearing 
in the investigation with 
agricultural hand tools from Mar. 3 to 
May 12, 1931. This postponement is 
granted in compliance with request for 


adjournment made by parties interested. | 


The Commission is in position to grant 
this postponement since this change in 
the date of the public hearing will not de« 
lay the completion of the Commission’s 
report. 

The investigation with respect to steel 
pens, heretofore instituted by the Tariff 
Commission under the provisions of sec- 


tion 336 of the Tariff Act of 1930, has | 


been extended to include pens made 
wholly or in part of other metal. 

The extension of this investigation is 
in accordance with Senate resolution 438, 
adopted by the Senate Feb. 10, 1931. 





outlays in connection with State insti- 
tutions of $750,000. It is expected that 
these appropriations will 
by the Legislature, which is now in ses- 
sion. 

The Pennsylvania State budget rec- 
ommends an appropriation of $10,000,- 
000 for public buildings as an unemploy- 
ment relief measure. There is a possi- 
bility that some of the money to be ap- 
propriated for the coming bienniuny can 
be used later in the year if plans are 
prepared in time. 

Bills are before the Texas Legislature 
calling for total appropriations of $3,- 
225,000 for State buildings. Governor 
Sterling in his first message to the Leg- 
islature recommended that certain pub- 
lic construction be authorized as early as 
possible, as an emergency measure. 

Virginia’s public building program for 
1931 is approximately $3,750,000. There 
is no session of the Virginia assembly 
this year. 

Utah’s building program for 1931 in- 
cludes $460,000 still available from the 
biennial program ending June 30. This 
amount is unspent. but is under contract. 
Governor George H. Dern has asked for 
$1,510,000 bond issue for the 1931-1933 


State Building Commission. 
Washington’s biennium ends on Mar. 
81 of this year, and there will be only 
a@ small unexpended balance from the 
$2,593,775 appropriations which went 
into effect Apr. 1, 1929. The budget of- 
fered to the present Legislature by the 
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South Carolina, 


Banker Tells of . 
Farmers’ Credits 


President of Federal Inter- 
mediate Bank Discusses 
Widening Scope of Insti- 


tution’s Activities 


Columbia, S. C., Feb. 12.—“The Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Colum- 
bia, since its organization in 1923 hag 
made direct loans to farmers’ cooperative 
marketing associations with membershi 
of approximately 385,000 individuals,” 
according to Frank H. Daniel, president 
of the bank. “In addition,” Mr. Daniel 
| stated, “it has discounted more than 22,- 
000 farmers’ notes given to local lending 
jinstitutions, the proceeds of the loans 
being used for agricultural or livestock 
purposes. These notes were made to 14 
agricultural credit corporations in North 
Carolina, 29 in South Carolina, 22 in, 
Georgia and 8 in Florida and to 23 banks., 
Some of these farmers have borrowed) 
|from¢ these local institutions several, 
times during the last seven years. 

“Agricultural credit corporations are. 
}now in the process of formation at Co- 
lumbia, S. C., Savannah, Ga., and Val- 
|dosta, Ga.,” continued Mr. Daniel. “In 
| addition, at least several other communi- 
ties are now considering the organiza- 
tion of such corporations for the exten- 
sion of agricultural credit. 

“The tobacco-growers cooperative, 
which has borrowed upon its notes 
backed up by warehouse receipts on its 
|tobacco, has an estimated membership 
of 40,000; the peanut cooperative, about 
| 10,000 members; the five cotton-growers 
cooperatives, about 334,000, while the 
canned fruits and vegetables association 
has a membership of about 200 farmers, 
Thus the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Columbia has been of service to, 
a large number of farmers to date. 

“During the last year it discounted 
farmers’ notes for local institutions 
amounting to $5,087,335, and its loans 
to cooperative marketing associations 
aggregated $15,584,250. 

“Last year marked the greatest vole 

ume of business yet transacted by the 
12 Federal intermediate banks,’ Mr. 
Daniel concluded. “It totaled about 
$218,000,000, about equally divided be- 
tween loans to farmers’ cooperative mar- 
keting associations and discounts of 
farmers’ notes given to local lending in- 
stitutions. This tepresented a large ‘ine 
crease during the year in loans to co» 
operatives and a constant growth in 
discounts.” 
ON NN I II III ED OO BOOBOOLMOMOKOOCWCO OOOOOwOwrwws"— 
governor asks for a total of $1,471,745 
for capital outlay for State institutions 
and buildings. 

West Virginia will curtail its 1931 
building program because of a deficit in 
the State treasury. 





year not more than $200,000 will be 
spent on State buildings, State officials 
have said. 
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ATURAL GAS for CHICAGO 


. .. soon to be a reality! Already work has started 


on the piping of natural gas’ from remote fields, to 


serve Chicago and its metropolitan area... 
q We are associated with The Peoples Gas Light - 
‘ and Coke Company, serving Chicago, and with 


other companies whose growth is being influenced 


by the distribution of natural gas. Send for our list 


of offerings yielding 6% and more. 
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F ederal Government’s Part 


| in Vocational Edueation + + 





National Importance of Pro 


s Being Car- 


ried on in Various States Said to Justify Con- 
tinued Support From Central Agency 





By RAY FIFE 


Supervisor of Vocational Education, State of Ohio 


Federal legislation and Fed- 

eral support,” states a recent 
editorial in a metropolitan daily. The 
editor was firm in his conviction that 
the Government at Washington had 
had nothing to do with the advances 
made by agriculture during the past 
half century. He mentioned club work, 
vocational agriculture, other forms of 
agricultural extension work, coopera- 
tive marketing, and agricultural experi- 
ment station work as examples of ac- 
tivities by which farmers had pro- 
gressed through their own efforts. 
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So far as any direct legislation is 
concerned the editor was correct, yet 
there was not an activity mentioned in 
which the United States Government 
had not aided materially through the 
appropriation of Smith-Lever, Smith- 
Hughes, or other funds for the support 
of agricultural educational programs. 

The first bill in this comprehensive 
program of vocational education was 
drawn in 1862 and was known as the 
Morrill Act. This act provided for the 
establishment of colleges of agriculture 
and mechanic arts. It is interesting to 
note that a similar bill passed by both 
Houses of Congress in 1859 was vetoed 
by President Buchanan because it 
would make the State governments de- 
pendent upon the Federal Treasury for 
the support of their systems of educa- 
tion. That the Morrill Act has not been 
attended with such results is evidenced 
by 68 years of successful operation. 

The Morrill Act was followed in 1887 
by the passage of the Hatch Act by the 
National Congress which provided for 
the establishment and maintenance of 
agricultural experiment stations. 

The land grants under the first Mor- 
rill Act proved so profitable and so 
popular that in 1890 the second Morrill 
Act was passed giving additional 
money grants for the support of State 
colleges of agriculture and mechanic 
arts. 

In 1914 a further extension of the 
Federal aid principle was made by the 
passage of what is now known as the 
Smith-Lever Act. This act is very 
largely responsible for the vast pro- 
gram of agricultural education em- 
bodied in the agricultural college ex- 
tension service movement which has 
been accepted by almost every State 
in the Union. 

The next important Federal act aid- 
ing education in the States was the 
Smith-Hughes Act, passed by Congress 
in 1917. This act provided financial 
aid to the States in organizing and con- 
ducting vocational education in agri- 
culture, home economics, and trades 
and industries. An allied measure, the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act, provides 
for the vocational training of those 
who have become incapacitated through 
industrial injury. 


66 Federal cannot be aided by 
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We hear much, today, of educational 
equalization. State Legislatures every- 
where are accepting the principle that 
a child reared in a democracy like ours 
should have his opportunity for an edu- 
cation whether he resides in the wealth- 
iest district of the State or in one with 
almost no financial resources. 

There is another type of educational 
equalization which has not received so 


Fewer Plant Pest 
Quarantines 
Proposed William B Duryee 





Secretary of Agriculture, 
State of New Jersey 


PROGRESS has been made in New 

Jersey in checking the epidemic of 
plant pest quarantines that threaten to 
overwhelm us. We have been of some 
service in calling national attention to 
the costs of these quarantines, not only 
to the $7,000,000 that is exacted an- 
nually for their actual maintenance but 
to the costs that are inflicted upon 
farmers and horticulturists in limiting 
the territory in which their products 
may be marketed. 

As one means toward reducing the 
necessity for quarantines, we have 
urged somewhat greater .expenditures 
for research, so that methods of con- 
trol may be more quickly available 
whenever insects spread to new locali- 
tiés, with which these localities are un- 
familiar. 

We have passed through a period of 
psychology in regard to insects and 
much has been said in a lofty way 
about the next great war being one be- 
tween man and the insect world. I be- 
lieve it was Horace Greeley who said 
that man will always be superior to a 
bug, and the fact that we have coped 
successfully with some of the most seri- 
ous insect infestations that could be 
imagined is evidence that rightly di- 
rected research will enable man to pre- 
vail and will make costly and, at best, 
inefficient quarantines unnecessary over 
long periods of time. 


much attention and yet it is all impor- 
tant. In a Nation like ours where the 
perpetuation of good government is de- 
pendent on the intelligence and knowl- 
edge of all the people, each man, 
woman and child should be given his 
own peculiar opportunity for education 
whethér he desires to train for the 
highest of professions or the lowliest 
of trades. 
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We hear much of leadership and the 
need for training it. Yet the great mass 
of the people will be followers who, re- 
gardless of their training, will exercise 
the rights of citizenship. Educational 
equalization must thus provide for all 
classes as well as all geographical dis- 
tricts. 

Two schools of thought exist as to 
the form through which Government 
aid should be granted in the acts that 
have been mentioned. One group would 
simply appropriate the money to the 
States for the support of education 
without any restricting provisions. The 
second group would set up certain gen- 
eral standards in order to insure that 
the appropriations were expended for 
the purposes for which they were in- 
tended. The first group fear Federal 
control of education. The second group 
fear financial waste and misappropria- 
tion of funds. 

Practically all of the acts mentioned 
follow the general principles that funds 
should be appropriated for definite spe- 
cific purposes and should be reasonably 
safeguarded. To these forms of Gov- 
ernment aid there has been some ob- 
jection. “Céntralization in govern- 
ment,” “government domination” and 
“government control” are popular catch 
words with which almost any move- 
ment can be condemned at the present 
time. 

_In theory I believe in the widest pos- 
sible local freedom in all matters edu- 
cational. Such local freedom, however, 
must be based upon a proper sense of 
local responsibility which will insure 
that Federal and State funds appropri- 
ated to aid local districts will not be 
wasted nor should they be used for 
purposes other than those for which 
they were intended. 

The question is asked frequently, 
“Why should the Federal Government 
give financial aid to education in the 
States?” The proponents of Federal 
aid to education advance many argu- 
ments not all of which can be enumer- 
ated within the limits of this discus- 
sion. 
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First in the list of arguments in fa- 
vor of Federal aid to education is that 
of educational equalization. It is ar- 
gued that the child residing in the 
State least able to pay has the same 
rights to an education as the child liv- 
ing in the wealthiest State. It is ar- 
gued further that more efficient educa- 
tional leadership can be provided, that 
systems of educational research can be 
established, that it is the business and 
obligation of the Federal Government 
to participate in the training of its fu- 
ture citizens. 

The opponents of Federal aid admit 
the need for further financial support 
of education in many States, but claim 
that centralization of educational au- 
thority, and standardization of curric- 
ula and courses, whieh, in their esti- 
mation, would accompany Federal 
financial assistence, are more serious 
dangers than lack of educational op- 
portunities. 

Whether or not Federal aid shall be 
extended to general education is not a 
matter to be determined by the writer. 
It is very important, however, that the 
types of education which’ have been 
Federally supported be continued. 

The farm, the home and the shop 
must, in the last analysis, depend upon 
education for a permanent solution of 
their problems. That education must 
be broad enough to build character, to 
give a sense of social and civic respon- 
sibility and at the same time aid in the 
choice of a life career and following 
that choice give such training as will 
make useful members of society. 

In this period of economic crisis, 
therefore, the question of minimum 
educational opportunities is one of vast 
national concern and the. question of 
‘Federal aid in education one of para- 
mount importance. In vocational edu- 
cation where considerable Federal aid 
has already been given only a begin- 
ning has been made in meeting the na- 
tional needs. Vocational training is 
being provided for one in each 50 of 
those minors who have dropped out of 
the full-time school, for only one in 400 
among the Nation’s adult workers and 
for only a part of those enrolled in 
high school who desire such courses, 

Vv 

Juvenile crime, national unemploy- 
ment and national business readjust- 
ment are so closely related to voca- 
tional education that the national na- 
ture of the problem implies that there 
must be vision in their solution through 
an adequately supported vocational 
education proyram. 

Little mention has been made of the 
need for further development’ of the 
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Advocated by Minnesota Governor 
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Establishment of State Nursery and Re- ~ 


forestation of Nonagricultural Lands Proposed by Executive 
By FLOYD B. OLSON 


Governor, State of Minnesota 


of natural resources, minerals, 

forests, water power, game and 
fish. The State has been very busy 
conserving its game and fish, but it has 
done practically nothing with respect 
to its forests. 

An appropriation, estimated by the 
Forestry Department not to exceed 
$25,000, would produce a State nursery. 
We have the land to use for a nursery; 
all we have to do is to plant the trees. 

The State should refrain from selling 
trees to the public in competition with 
private industry. If that provision is 
made, I am sure the nurserymen, as 
good citizens, will join with us in 
bringing about reforestation. 

All experts agree that game, fish and 
forests have relationships, and tHat 
forests have a great deal to do with 
water courses and watersheds. Of 
course, all of these subjects are natur- 
ally related, and because they are all 
natural resources, it seems to me to be 
imperative that they all come under one 
department. 

I think that all of these natural re- 
sources should be under the control of 
one central body. I think there should 
be a commission of nonsalaried per- 
sons, five or seven in number, or what- 
ever the number may be—citizens of 
the State who are interested in the con- 
servation of natural resources, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the ad- 
vice or consent of the Senate, upon a 
strictly nonpolitical basis; and that 
this commission should choose .a com- 
missioner, who, by the way, should be 
paid a salary which would enable the 
State to hire a person of outstanding 
ability. 

We would then be able to get a man 
so capable and so experienced that he 
would be able, by means of his capabil- 
ity and experience, to manage all of 
these natural resources under the di- 
rection of the main commission. That 
would take in the department now 
known as the Department of Drainage 
and Waters, and all the conservation 
departments, the duties of«the State 
Auditor in so far as they have to do 
with State lands, timber, or minerals, 
the Game and Fish Department, with 
this provision, I think, that the fees 
collected under law by the Game and 
Fish Department should remain for the 
exclusive use of that Department, and 
should not be mingled with the gen- 
eral conservation fund. 

The commissioner, appointed by the 
large commission, would select a com- 
missioner having to do with game and 
fish, a commissioner to do with for- 
ests, and a commissioner to control and 
Manage any other natural resources 
that come under the jurisdiction of the 
commission. 

Then we could have one central body 
which could work out and arry into ef- 
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program of training for those persons 
who have been injured in industrial 
accidents, yet this is no measure of its 
importance. 

Vocational rehabilitation removes its 
trainees from the field of charity and 
attempts to make of them self-respect- 
ing, self-supporting individuals occu- 
pying their places in the world among 
the more fortunate who have not suf- 
fered from industrial accident. 


Met natorat has a great wealth 


fect a plan which would coordinate all 
departments having to do with our nat- 
ural resources, This commission could 
also protect us in our water power 
rights, whether they come under State 
or Federal jurisdiction. 


Coming directly to reforestation, the 
State has quite a problem which has a 
direct relationship to forest land, in the 
matter of the people who have settled 
upon land in northern Minnesota that 
is really not agricultural land. There 
is a great problem up there. 


The State owns a great many thou- 
sands of acres of farm lands that we 
have taken on foreclosures in.our Rural 
Credit Department, and I understand 
we have been obliged to build barns, 
repair them, and carry on a great gov- 
ernmental-owned industry. We have in 
Minnesota fhe greatest example of gov- 
ernment ownership. 


Now, I see no practical reason—if we 
believe that these people are not on 
agricultural land, and their land is bet- 
ter suited for reforestation by the State 
—why we could not make some kind of 
a trade with them as to the land. If 
we want their land for reforestation, 
and cannot sell our Jand for farm pur- 
poses, we can trade it off. 


I understand the difficulty of moving 
a large body of people from one com- 
munity to another. But the people who 
induced them to settle there got them 
up there, succeeded in selling them 
that land, and I suppose the State 
should be able to induce them to move 
to lands more suitable for agriculture. 


In the creation of forests, we run 
into the problem of local taxes. If we 
take any large areas of land off the lo- 
cal tax roll, by creating State forests, 
the State, following the example of 
other States, should annually pay the 
county something to make up for the 
loss in taxes. In addition to that, when 
you permit private industry to take 
over land for forest purposes, the State 
should make up the difference between 
what the private industry.would pay in 
the form of taxes and which the county 
would have otherwise received if it 
were still on the tax rolls. 


Then the State should collect back 


from the private industry the money: 


the State pays the county in the form 
of taxes through yield taxes on timber 
cut. So it would be a matter of the 
State carrying this charge until it could 
collect it in the form of yield taxes. 


We need to build more firebreaks. I 
will not attempt to state figures as to 
the losses of fire, but they are deplor- 
able. Just now, with the unemploy- 
ment situation, the State would give 
‘employment to a lot of people in that 
vicinity building firebreaks around the 
State forests. The amount necessary to 
do that does not in any degree compare 


with the present loss by fire when we 


do have fires. 

I also believe that we should resub- 
mit the constitutional amendment, per- 
mitting the State to trade certain lands 
owned by it for certain land owned by 
the United States Government, so as to 
bring our holdings, and likewise theirs, 
in a more compact area. I may say, in- 
cidentally, I believe the State would be 
wise in making trades of that kind to 
retain title to minerals in the traded 
lands. 





nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 


How Statistics Can Be Utilized 


by Motor Vehicle Bureaus + + 





Manner in Which California’s New System 
for Compiling Information Aids in: Deter- 
mining Causes-of Highway Casualties 





- By VICTOR W. KILLICK 


‘ Statistician, Division of Motor Vehicles and Highway Patrol, State of California 


of Motor Vehicles of California 

introduced a new, complete and 
practically serviceable statistical sys- 
tem for studying motor vehicle acci- 
dents. This improved system has at- 
tracted so much attention throughout 
the United States and in Canada and 
England that it has become a burden 
to the statistical bureau adequately to 
describe the system in responding to 
hundreds of inquiries. 
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The outstanding feature of the new 
California system is its usefulness. To 
many persons statistics mean only so 
many figures. As difficalt and complex 
as it is to secure good, consistent and 
reliable data on traffic accidents, the 
matter of getting the full use of such 
statistics in a practical way appears to 
have been even a greater problem with 
the States and various organizations. 
It really requires technically trained 
persons to fully comprehend the mean- 
ing and the limitation of statistical 
data. Gross misinterpretation, costly 
and sometimes fatal experiments occur 
when the use of statistics is attempted 
by others. 

In December, 1929, there was created 
a Bureau of Research, Statistics and 
Traffic Safety as a subdivision of the 
California Highway Patrol. Among the 
functions of this Bureau were the gath- 
ering of traffic accident , statistics 
throughout the State as required by 
section 142 of the California Vehicle 
Act, together with the application of 
direct research in addition. 

The gathering of the statistics is, of 
course, fundamental but the avplica- 
tion of research puts the statistics to 
use. These two functions combined 
form the backbone of the California 
system. 

The next important step in the or- 
ganization of the system was the secur- 
ing of well-trained, thoroughly experi- 
enced workers. 

As at present constituted, the Bureau 
is subdivided into four sections as fol- 
lows: Accident statistics, motor ve- 
hicle driver statistics, internal admin- 
istrative statistics, research. 

No discussion will be made in this 
article of the administrative statistical 
section which functions independently 
of the accident statistical section and 
is not directly related thereto. 
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The accident statistical section is un- 
der the direct management of an espe- 
cially trained assistant selected chiefly 
for his thoroughness and constant vigi- 
lance. Securing reliable statistics from 
numerous sources in a large State like 
California requires perpetual vigilance. 
A good system once inaugurated will 
run automatically. Alert and _ virile 
management is constantly required to 
make it work. 

The gathering of motor vehicle acci- 
dent statistics begins with the obtain- 
ing of an accident report of each indi- 
vidual accident. It is required by law 
that such a report be made by the 
driver of every motor vehicle involved 
in such an accident where either death 
or injury to human beings occurs. 
California does not require reports of 
accidents: in which property damage 
only occurs. 

The law makes it optional with the 
driver to report motor vehicle accidents 
to either the Division of Motor Vehicles 
at Sacramento, its branch offices, the 
officers of the California Highway Pa- 
trol, the police departments, sheriffs or 
constables of local jurisdiction. Re- 
ports first received by city police de- 
partments and other agencies are in 
turn sent to the Division of Motor Ve- 
hicles at Sacramento monthly. 

The first objective in the gathering 
of these reports is to get a report on 
absolutely every accident. This is not 
a simple matter to bring about. The 
mere fact that it is a legal requirement 
does in no way guarantee the Division 
of Motor Vehicles a report on each ac- 
cident. 

The first feature of this reporting 
system is the blank upon which a re- 
port is made. It would be very surpris- 
ing to the layman to realize how much 
bearing this apparently : insignificant 
form has upon the reliability of the 
data received as well as upon the effect 
it has in securing a report in every in- 
stance. 

Several years ago a very carefully 
prepared letter-size form was_ intro- 
duced calling for 249 statements con- 
cerning the accident. The present re- 
port blank which is approximately half 
the size of the former blank and which 
reduces by 50 per cent the volume of 
questions asked, was the development 
of a series of conferences. 
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The outstanding features of the re- 
vised accident report form jnclude a 
more specific description of the loca- 
tion with the idea of making it possible 
to effect the correction or repair of 
road conditions contributing to an ac- 
cident. Certain iitems of engineering 
interest have also been incorporated to 
aid in describing dangerous sections of 
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the highways. Numerous items of gen- 
eral interest contained in the old re- 
port form, but upon which no basis for 
remedial action could be’ taken, were 
omitted. 

After the accident reports come to 
the Division of Motor Vehicles at Sac- 
ramento they pass through a mill of 
scrutiny. At every point in the opera- 
tion of this process certain information 
is abstracted from the reports which is 
at once put to work and also forms the 
basis of the statistical accounting. 

All of the accident reports fall into 
two major groupings: Those in which 
deaths occur and those in which injury 
only occurs. 

Vv 

Principal attention is given those re- 
ports in which a death occurs. In fact 
the Bureau individually investigates 
every such case. It is required by law 
that coroners report all traffic deaths 
once a month to the Division. These 
reports form an official and authentic 
record of the number of motor vehicle 
deaths. The coronors’ reports further- 
more serve as a basis to check, in part, 
the total amount of all accident re- 
ports. 

A commercial newspaper clippin 
Service of traffic necldente ta veal, The 
newspaper clippings are compared with 
the accident reports received from in- 
ae as a check on the total num- 

er. 

Upon the completion of the monthly 
statistical summaries, the reports are 
finally scrutinized by the chief statisti- 
cian. At this point the technical re- 
search begins. All outstanding fea- 
tures of the statistical summaries. are 
carefully charted and various experi- 
mental technical studies are being con- 
tinually carried on with a view of more 
adequately explaining conditions which 
may not be at once apparent to the sta- 
tisticians themselves. 

When the figures indicate that pos- 
sibly some important significant matter 
1s escaping attention a field research 
study may be made to determine more 
precisely the nature of the problem. In 
this work a district in the State may be 
selected and the traffic officers of the 
highway patrol instructed to report in 
very specific detail additional matters 
to those contained in the ordinary. acci- 
dent report. Extended correspondence 
with drivers involved in accidents and 
direct investigation of wrecked cars 
and injured persons are also employed. 
Photography is resorted to. 

Much practical and enlightening in- 
formation has been developed during 
the last 12 months from these field re- 
search studies. In some cases the re- 
sults of such research work have been 
quite startling, revealing the fact that 
the accident reports in themselves al- 
though being a reliable indication of 
volume of certain accident classifica- 
tions, seldom reveal the controllable 
causes of the accidents. These con- 
trollable causes have been largely ex- 
posed through thesfield research opera- 
tions rather than by the statistics them- 
selves. On the other hand the statis- 
tics have indicated the need of the field 
research in a definite direction. 
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Upon finding useful facts in the re- 
search studies, every possible effort is 
made to set such facts to work. Re- 
ports carrying recommendations are 
sent direct to every agency or organi- 
zation of the State which can directly 
employ them. The findings are further 
disseminated to other States. 
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NCREASED use of toxin antitoxin, 
Wisconsin’s preventive weapon 
against diphtheria, is credited by the 
State Board of Health for reduction of 
State deaths from that disease to 72 in 
1930, the lowest toll in State history. 
Unflagging efforts to carry the im- 
munization program into all corners of 
the State and to perpetuate it have been 
directly responsible for cutting down 
the diphtheria death list from the 1910 
peak of 429 deaths, the Board believes. 
Morbidity from diphtheria in Wis- 
consin has been reduced in proportion. 
Few people realize that the death rate 
from diphtheria in the State and in the 
Nation four decades ago ranged from 
50 to 130 per 100,000 population. Our 
State death rate is now less than 3 per 
100,000 population. 

Administration of toxin antitoxin to 
school children and to children of pre- 
school age in thorough fashion has 
spelled success during the recent years 
of the campaign, and a direct propor- 
tion is seen in the reduction of cases 
soniowiag complete community immuni- 
zation, 
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